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A PRISONER UNDER NAPOLEON. 


THE following narrative was written in the year 1822 by a 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy. In the manuscript copy it is 
preceded by a dedication to Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
G.C.B. “Compiled in truth,” says the dedication, “my story is 
plain and unvarnished ; no literary embellishments show it off.” 
It is here somewhat abbreviated, and such necessary corrections 
of sentence and phrase have been made as fit it for publication. 
Moralising reflections and outcries against the iniquity of 
Napoleon have been omitted; but no incident of any real im- 
portance is lost, and no detail has been added. If errors as to 
proper names, dates, &c., occur, the writer, whose name—at- 
tached to the dedication—was never known to literature, is 
responsible for them. Had the manuscript containing the pre- 
sent narrative fallen into the hands of R. L. Stevenson, it might 
have provided him with material for a brilliant tale. Its ill 
fortune has placed it in the possession of an editor who has no 
| gift of invention. EDWARD DOWDEN. 





ON BOARD THE RAMBLER. 


I shall commence this narra- Esq., commander, and was just 
tive at the time when I was a turned fifteen years of age. 
midshipman on board H.M. Although so young, I was 
sloop Rambler, Thomas Innes, thought competent for any 
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point of duty which my profes- 
sion might require, having 
served more than four years in 
one of the smartest frigates in 
his Majesty’s navy. 

The treaty of Amiens had 
scarcely been signed when 
hostilities broke out with re- 
doubled vigour. Already the 
British fleet was called to active 
service ; the light vessels filled 
the ports with prizes, and our 
sailors were enjoying the spoils 
of the enemy. The coast of 
France, from one extremity to 
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the other, was under the most 
rigid blockade; the secret ser- 
vice was conducted on a scale 


and system that gave us 
correct information of every 
movement of the French. In 


former wars the naval service 
used to follow the military 
system of retiring into winter 
quarters; but the skill of our 
modern commanders - in - chief 
showed that during the winter 
season and the most dreadful 
weather a blockade could be 
strictly maintained. 


CAPTURE OF FRENCH PRIZE, 


In August 1804 the Rambler 
was on her return from the 
blockading squadron off Roche- 
fort to the fleet off Brest. 
Being close in with the land, we 
perceived a convoy of small 
vessels going along shore from 
the Ile d’Yeu to the main ; they 
were about twenty in number, 
chiefly sloops and luggers, of 
little value ; but the idea of a 
dash to cut them out was too 
delightful to be withstood. Two 
boats were despatched in chase 
of these vessels, which were 
pushing, with all the sail they 
could spread, for the port of St 


Gilles. I was with Lieutenant 
Walter Forman in a small 
cutter or jolly-boat. We fol- 


lowed the fugitives into the 
harbour, and _ succeeded in 
boarding a sloop of 70 tons 
laden with wine, while we saw 
our second boat board another. 
Although exposed to the fire of 
heavy batteries, we ran them 
out to sea without having a 
singleman wounded. However 
contemptible the prize may be, 





the moment she appears along- 
side the captor is one of happi- 
ness in an adventure achieved 
—an adventure to be recited 
with all details in the hours of 
the midnight watch. When 
these two miserable crafts came 
near the Rambler, every one 
was upon deck, calculating the 
prize-money, which seemed to 
promise about ninepence far- 
thing a man. If they had 
been burnt, as was proposed, 
I should have escaped a ten 
years’ captivity and the trouble 
of writing this insignificant 
narrative. 

Fate, however, would have it 
that I should proceed as prize- 
master in one of them to Ply- 
mouth, and act as commodore 
over the other, which was 
conducted by a quartermaster. 
During the afternoon I was 
busied in preparing for my 
voyage. Three weeks’ provis- 
ions and six men were allotted 
to each vessel. The Rambler 
was to windward, and Captain 
Innes bore up to ask me how I 
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got on. We were lying to; 
wishing to show good pilotage 
in giving me a close shave, he 
passed under our stern, and, in 
doing so, his main rigging 
caught the end of our main 
boom and carried it away in 
the crutch. This was a serious 
accident to a cutter with no 
carpenter on board, and a dark 
night and bad weather coming 
on. We fished the boom with 
a couple of handspikes, and 
managed to get on with two 
reefs in the mainsail. When 
sending our provisions on board 
I had made request for a log- 
line and glass; but the squalls 
came on so thick that we lost 
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sight both of the Rambler and 
our companion prize, and never 
after saw either. 

Here was I adrift in the Bay 
of Biscay, without the neces- 
sary implements of navigation ; 
a gale of wind right in our 
teeth ; the sloop herself a bad 
sailer, and furnished with rot- 
ten sails. After hard trials in 
endeavouring to get from the 
land during five days, we found 
ourselves no farther than Belle 
Ile, off which place we expected 
every hour to fall in with our 
companions; but when day 
dawned nothing appeared save 
a sky that threatened little 
short of a hurricane. 


PRIZE WRECKED ON A SHOAL. 


The incidents of that morn- 
ing are too deeply engraven in 
my memory ever to be effaced. 
We had a calm during the 
latter part of the morning 
watch, with a heavy swell from 
the W.N.W. About eight 
o'clock the sea emitted a rank 
smell; the atmosphere seemed 
on fire; thunder rolled in long 
peals; gannet and sea - gulls 
flew screaming shorewards from 
the approaching storm; the 
petrels—Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens—alone kept us company or 
followed in the vessel’s wake. 
About ten o'clock the gale 
broke on us in all its fury; the 
seas rose to an unusual height ; 
but we were perfectly pre- 
pared: everything was secured 
above and below, and we 
showed a balanced reefed main- 
sail, and nothing more, to the 
gale. We knew that we were 
not far from the French coast, 


and that we were driving bodily 
on a dangerous shoal which lies 
off the entrance of the river 
Loire. Owing to the smallness 
of the craft and the continual 
jerking motion, every man was 
sea-sick. 

About one o’clock a heavy 
sea broke over us and put out 
all our fires; we tried every 
means—even friction—to pro- 
cure another, but to no pur- 
pose. The gale rather in- 
creased than diminished. The 
waves washed our deck with 
tremendous force. About five 
o'clock I found that we had no 
more than twelve miles’ drift 
to the shoal, while, to add to 
our misfortune, our jib and fore- 
sail had been split as we were 
endeavouring to put some head- 
sail on the vessel. I had with 
me five men and a boy. While 
I was on deck for a quarter of 
an hour, the boy hurried up to 
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tell that they had broken open 
the liquor-case, and that each 
man had drunk nearly the full 
contents of a quart-bottle, say- 
ing it was better to die drunk 
than be drowned cold. I went 
below and found them to all 
appearance suffocated: I untied 
the neck-cloths of the wretches, 
and left them lying on each 
other like pigs. And here were 
we, two boys, in a dangerous 
strait, with the- prospect of a 
direful shipwreck momently 
drawing near. 

The night had fallen, yet now 
to leeward we caught sight of 
the dreadful breakers. I en- 
deavoured to awake the drunken 
scoundrels, but they were im- 
movable. In one short half- 
hour our accounts for this life 
would be brought to a close. 
The night was dismal; but the 
breakers, striking against the 
edge of the shoal and rising to 
an incredible height, shone like 
silver. If we drove direct on 
the shoal, the first sea would 
take our vessel on the broad- 
side, and roll her over like a 
jolly-boat. I, therefore, resolved 
to run for that part which 
showed the least surf. Having 
closed every opening of the 
deck that would admit water, 
I lashed the boy to the taffrail, 
and myself to the helm. Noth- 


ing can describe my terror at 
the moment of approaching the 
surf; over the stern came a 
huge rolling sea, which presently 
sent us flying aloft. From that 
moment I do not remember 
anything until I found myself 
on deck, my arm still fastened 
to the tiller, my stomach full of 
salt water, and a dreadful con- 
tusion on my head; but we 
were in smooth water. The 
poor boy was in as bad a con- 
dition as myself, and between 
us we had not strength suffi- 
cient to get the anchor over 
the side, or even to haul up a 
range of the cable. We soon 
drifted into the centre of the 
shoal, and struck on a cluster 
of rocks, where we lay beating 
until morning. 

The land lay about two miles 
to leeward of us. We hoisted 
French colours, and in about 


an hour two boats came off 


and took us on shore. Before 
we left the sloop our drunkards 
were come to their senses ;_ but 
their insolence to me was be- 
yond bearing. They exulted in 
the prospect of being made 
prisoners, and snapped their 
fingers at me, saying that 
ashore Jack is as good as his 
master. Such was the recom- 
pense I received for saving their 
lives. 


TAKEN PRISONER. 


The moment our boat touched 
shore all was confusion ; every- 
thing, except what was on our 
backs, was plundered by the 
soldiers ; my five years’ gather- 
ing was divided in a few min- 
utes among the ragged repub- 








licans; their treatment of us, 
their language to us, were 
what we might have expected 
from a tribe of barbarous 
Moors; the hatred they bore 
to the English was not dis- 
guised in word or deed; we 
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were led in triumph through 
a small fishing - village called 
Poulguen to the prison—a 
narrow hole that swarmed 
with vermin. 

After the fatigue I had 
undergone I was soon fast 
asleep. A blow on the face, 
delivered by one of my drunken 
brutes, awoke me: he was 
happy, he declared, to have 
broken an ugly article of war, 
without the danger of a court- 
martial. One of the crew— 
luckily the smartest- and ablest 
of the party—was determined 
to stand by me, and immedi- 
ately knocked the fellow down ; 
a general battle ensued, and, 
after a struggle, we succeeded 
in giving the others a thrash- 
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ing, which ever after kept them 
quiet. 

Next day we were marched 
to a small fortified town — 
Guerrande—where some French 
officers took me out of prison 
to dine with them. It was a 
relief for the moment, but pol- 
itics, served up with the dinner, 
made me very uncomfortable, 
and I was happy to quit their 
society for my prison and black 
bread. My watch, which re- 
mained with me, I sold for ten 
crowns—one-sixth of its value 
—and purchased four of my 
own shirts and a pair of 
trousers from a soldier: the 
rest of the money I made 
spin out, as best it could, in 
procuring provisions for us all, 


PRISONERS OVERPOWER THE GUARD. 


Just as we were expecting to 
leave the prison, we were in- 
formed that another vessel had 
been wrecked not far from the 
scene of our disaster. It was 
our second prize, the crew of 
which, fortunately saved like 
ourselves, joined us in the after- 
noon. Next morning a large 
chasse-marée was prepared for 
our conveyance to Nantes; 
twelve garrison soldiers — old 
fogies — escorted us, and we 
were put down in the hold. It 
was about twelve o’clock ; wind 
and tide were in our favour. 
The soldiers had descended to 
the hold to dine on black bread, 
garlic, and sour wine. While 
they were thus engaged, we con- 
certed a rising against them, in 
the hope of getting once more 
to sea. Their muskets, loaded 
with ball, were close to us, and 





such a temptation was irresist- 
ible. I set the example—seizing 
the sentinel and throwing him 
with ease, for he was an old 
man, on his beam-ends. In less 
than a minute we each had a 
musket cocked, and upon our 
demand for their sabres, the 
guard offered no _ resistance. 
Our victory, however, was all 
but wrested from us by the 
three seamen on deck, who had 
nearly succeeded in securing 
the hatches over us, when a 
musket pointed at the fellow 
who was about it made him 
think of his own safety. Thus, 
without any bloodshed, we had 
a prize; we battened them 
down, and were in a fair way 
of being soon out of the river; 
the ebb-tide and wind abeam 
rattled us along; in two hours 
we were near the place we had 
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first started from as prisoners. 
Here we perceived a boat putting 
out from shore and making for 
a privateer brig, which we had 
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passed within a pistol-shot. Ten 
minutes more and the brig had 
slipped her cable and was mak- 
ing all sail in pursuit of us. 


RECAPTURE. 


To escape from this devil of 
a craft was impossible ; she was 
shortly alongside, peppering us 
with musketry. We forced the 
soldiers to come on deck and 
stand fire together with our- 
selves. Yet to what purpose? 
We were obliged to bring to; 
a rope was thrown on board, 
and presently we were in the 
hold of the brig and strongly 
ironed, 

We remained on board the 
privateer until about noon of 
the next day, when we arrived 
at Nantes. The news of our 
taking the chasse-marée had 
preceded us, and, like most 
stories, had gained each time 
it was told. It was reported 
that we had murdered all the 
crew ; but when we all went 
ashore together, the inhabitants 
changed their hatred of us into 
contempt for the soldiers, who, 
like ourselves, were marched 
in handeuffs to the military 
prison. 

On reaching the prison we 
were ushered into a spacious 
courtyard, where a_ ragged, 
motley crew of conscripts, 
thieves, and deserters were 
amusing themselves in singing 
the Carmagnole and killing ver- 
min. They greeted us as com- 
panions, and our “ footing” was 
demanded by the seeming cap- 
tain of the gang, who politely 
told us that we must give ten 
sous each “pour boire 4 notre 


santé.” If we had no money, a 
shirt or two, it was suggested, 
would fetch the amount. Seeing 
that we were not to be per- 
suaded, and that a storm of 
British fisticuffs was gathering, 
the gentry informed us that 
they would leave it to our gen- 
erosity at another time. 

Next morning we received a 
visit from the Commandant of 
the town, who spoke English 
remarkably well. After some 
conversation as to our affair on 
board the chasse-marée, he pro- 
posed to me to enter the French 
service ; within three months I 
should be liewtenant de vaisseau, 
and my men should be master- 
gunners. I rejected his pro- 
posal as an Englishman ought, 


and we retired to our cells. The 
following night passed with 


much discomfort, caused by foul 
air and filth. When the bell 
struck eight we were admitted 
to the courtyard; I sought the 
refreshment of the pump; my 
men disappeared into the jailer’s 
house, to procure, as I imagined, 
a morning dram. On finding, 
however, that they did not 
return, I inquired for them, and 
learnt that they had been led 
to the general’s house. Sus- 
pecting his design, I did not 
scruple to practise a ruse de 
guerre. I told the jailer that I 
was surprised I had not been 
sent for, as I also was a volun- 
teer, begging him at the same 
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time to conduct me forthwith 
to the general. He did so, and 
I found General Dumuy in the 
act of persuading them to enter 
the service. When the jailer 
informed him that I too had 
chosen to volunteer, he rose to 
congratulate me, but he was 
quickly convinced of his error. 
“General Dumuy,” I said, “I 
am sorry to find the French 
navy so hard pressed for men 
that you should solicit the ser- 
vices of your enemies: these 
men, who are not worth the 
trouble I take on their behalf, 
will one day betray you, as they 
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now wish to do by their own 
country. It is unworthy of you 
to hold out prospects to them in 
a way which in the end can 
only cover them with shame. 
And as for you, traitors,” I went 
on, “can you hesitate between 
honour and infamy? Return 
back with me to your prison, 
and show yourselves worthy of 
such a country as England ”— 
with more to the same purpose. 
Rude as it was, my appeal had 
its due effect. The general, in 
a rage, bade us prepare for a 
rigorous march of five hundred 
miles. 


MARCH IN IRONS TO VERDUN. 


At eight next morning — 
August 21, 1804—we set out 
from Nantes, handcuffed two 
and two, with a strong chain 
between us. We passed through 
the market-place, but no notice 
whatever was taken of us. The 
weather was oppressively hot, 
and, not being accustomed to 
walk, we were incapable of ad- 
vancing more than half-way to 
the town where it was intended 
that we should rest for the night. 
The miserable remains of our 
money were squandered by the 
men on brandy: four of them 
were so drunk that the soldiers 
were obliged to procure a cart 
to take them on. It was nearly 
eight o’clock before we entered 
our prison. One pound of black 
bread was the only allowance 
during twenty-four hours for 
prisoners marching six leagues 
in the dog-days. We were put 
into the condemned cells, re- 
served for criminals and galley- 
slaves, which stood at the back 
of the military bakehouse, then 


in full glow; bread was being 
made for 4000 troops on their 
way to the camp at Boulogne. 
Here it was that I began to 
know real suffering ; the heat of 
the day must have been above 
85°; that which struck through 
the walls from the ovens was 
beyondendurance. We hallooed 
for the jailer, but not a soul 
came near us. We took it in 
turns, three at a time, to breathe 
through the grated aperture in 
the door; those of us who drew 
back, worn down with fatigue, 
kept bathing their heads in 
water. The little inclination 
we had for sleep was ban- 
ished by the intolerable heat, 
and the swarm of insects 
which made the straw little 
better than a _ living and 
moving mass. 

About seven o’clock we saw 
the gendarmes approach; we 
had long been wishing for 
them: handcuffed two and 
two, we were so weak that 
we had to be lifted into carts, 
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To detail our sufferings would 
be to repeat the same story 
from day to day. As we ad- 
vanced our route lay along the 
banks of the Loire, the beauty 
of which we viewed with hearts 
wellnigh broken by misery and 
disease. It was on a Sunday 
morning that we arrived, with 
feet cut though caked with 


mud, at Tours. We were 
informed that we should 
remain here for five days. 


To our comfort the prison 
was spacious, the rooms good, 
the straw clean, and_ the 
jailer appeared to be kind, and 
spoke a little English, He 
gave us some onions with our 
bread, and three bottles of small 
wine to be divided between us. 
There was an English gentle- 
man, very rich, he told me, 
residing in Tours, and he would 
with pleasure take any message 
to him. I immediately de- 
spatched a note, and presently 
Mr Cane arrived, and all was 
bustle to relieve our wants. 
Mr Cane had resided some 
twenty-five years in France, 
but he had not forgotten his 
native country. He shed tears 
at sight of our miserable con- 
dition, and hastened to make 
us forget our sufferings. My 
coat, waistcoat, pantaloons, and 
cocked hat were new when I 
came ashore, and only wanted 
a brushing to make them look 
decent ; boots, shoes, and shirts 
were sent for, and next morn- 
ing I went into town with my 
benefactor, and was introduced 
to his family and his friends. 
We sat down to an excellent 
dinner, but my stomach had 
been so long accustomed to 
bread and water that I could 
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take nothing more than a plate 
of soup, with a little toast and 
wine. Truly grateful I felt 
for the kindness of each and 
all, especially of one lovely little 
French girl of my own age, 
who wept when Mr Cane re- 
lated the hardships I had 
undergone. I did not then 
understand a word of French, 
and my host would not tell me 
what she had said. 

On returning to the prison 
I found a good bed ready for 
me; but I was ill at ease in its 
luxury: I rose, wrapt myself 
in a blanket, and, stretched on 
the floor, slept soundly. We 
remained at Tours for ten days, 
and, through Mr Cane’s kind 





offices, our marching - money 
was paid—about eight crowns 
apiece. Before we set out Mr 


Cane gave me, on my bill, £20 
more, so that suddenly I be- 
same milérd anglais, who with 
gold could open prison doors, 
and enjoy everything except 
liberty. My men, as_ usual, 
stopped at every cabaret on 
the road, and were generally 
drunk when they entered the 
prison ; but sailors march better 
drunk than sober, if to stagger 
and roll along, singing and 
quarrelling, is better than to 
be driven forward as sulky as 
mules. 

The guards were good enough 
to allow us to march out of 
Tours unironed; but the men, 
drinking freely, became so un- 
ruly that it ended with the 
irons being put on as before. 
At Orleans our prison was 
intolerably foul; some fifty 
wretches, half-naked, lay tossed 
about a large room, the air of 
which was stagnant and mal- 
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odorous. I begged the jailer 
to give us better quarters and 
a good supper. The sight of 
a piece of gold was more per- 
suasive than any words: he 
led us to a comfortable apart- 
ment, and allowed me to walk 
in the garden, which was large 
and beautiful. In the morning 
I was surprised by the visit of 
a Dr Hewitson of the navy, 
who took me, under his respon- 
sibility, into town, and treated 
me to his family dinner. Three 
days later we reached Melun, 
and, as usual, were introduced 
to the prison courtyard, which 
was full of rogues and con- 
scripts. Two ragged rascals 
came forward, and in the name 
of the rest demanded a franc 
from each of us—the “ footing” 
—to which, as honourable pris- 
oners of war, we never would 
submit. Our adversaries num- 
bered twenty-two; we, includ- 
ing myself and two young boys, 
were twelve. We intrenched 
ourselves in a corner, expecting 
the issue. In his right hand 
each Frenchman held a wooden 
shoe—no trivial missile ; during 
the preliminary parley our boys 
had loaded some new stockings, 
bought at Orleans, with a suffi- 
cient supply of pebbles. The 
attack was made with a volley 
of shoes, the assailants expect- 
ing us to stoop and take them 
up, at which moment they 
would run in and board us; 
at last it came to close quar- 
ters, and both fists and stock- 
ings did notable work that day. 
Weary as we were, after a long 
day’s march, and facing twice 
our number, we thought to sue 
for peace, when the door opened 
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and in came nine more English- 
men, prisoners like ourselves, 
who, seeing their countrymen 
in distress, came forward boldly, 
and in two minutes the victory 
was ours. They were the crew 
of a merchant vessel captured 
in the Channel, and were, like 
ourselves, on their way to Ver- 
dun. Mutual congratulations 
followed, and a good dinner, 
with plenty of wine, made us 
forget the battle of wooden 
shoes and worsted stockings. 

We all set out together next 
day, ironed as usual; indeed, 
we looked for the “darbies” as 
regularly as for our black bread. 
We traversed a wide and level 
tract of country, thinly culti- 
vated except near the villages, 
in which we saw only old men, 
women, and many young chil- 
dren ; the youths of the Empire 
were gone as soldiers to the 
wars. When, two days later, we 
entered the prison at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, the weather being 
intensely hot, and the roads, 
along which we had marched, 
thick with dust, we all ran to 
the pump, and drank eagerly 
the cold spring water. I soon 
felt the evil consequences of this, 
for that same evening I was 
seized with ague and fever. The 
guards still insisted on taking 
me on to Verdun. I was laid 
on straw in an open cart, was 
exposed during the day to a 
burning sun, and placed for the 
night in a dismal hole. My 
fever increased, and I became 
delirious. When I recovered my 
reason, I found myself in a com- 
fortable lodging at Verdun, with 
many of my fellow-countrymen 
around me, 
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LIFE AT VERDUN. 


My vigorous constitution had 
pulled me through; within a 
month, although still weak, I 
was in good health. As soon 
as I could move, I was ordered 
to the citadel to sign my parole. 
They asked me questions many 
and ridiculous: What was my 
mother’s maiden name? What 
was my father’s state and call- 
ing? I told them that he was 
a marine cheesemonger; and 
“marchand de fromage pour la 
marine royale” would have been 
duly inscribed but that my ir- 
reverent joke was discovered. 
On returning to my lodgings, 
I considered in what manner I 
should spend my time. Buona- 
parte had declared that there 
should be no exchange of pris- 
oners; with the prospect of a 
long exile, I resolved to make 
the best use of my opportunities, 
and learn whatever might be of 
advantage to myself and my 
profession. ~ 

Verdun is a fortified town in 
the province of Lorraine: it 
contains about 11,000 in- 
habitants, who in consequence 
of their republican principles 
were favoured by Buonaparte ; 
as a depot for English gentle- 
men, Verdun, he knew, would 
be enriched. The governor- 
general— Wirion—was one of 
the greatest scoundrels that 
ever held the rod of power; a 
man of high abilities and re- 
fined education, yet a tyrant, 
cruel and avaricious. To ex- 
tort money from the prisoners 
was with him a fine art in 
which he had grown accom- 
plished ; the old or nervous he 


threatened with the fort of 
Bitche, or solitary confinement 
in the tower of Angouléme: 
on one occasion he imprisoned 
all the midshipmen and masters 
of merchantmen in the citadel, 
and kept us there during seven 
months, stopping from our 
poor allowance 5s. a- month, 
which, reckoning 300 prisoners, 
brought him upwards of £70. 
At length one morning came 
an order that we should all be 
at liberty to reside in the town 
and in comfortable lodgings on 
the condition that we paid the 
sum of 30s. each: we readily 
agreed to the demand; each 
prisoner, as he handed over the 
money, went out, and General 
Wirion profited to the extent 
of nearly £500. If any pris- 
oner missed his muster—and 
the roll-call was twice a-day— 
he had the choice of a 5s. fine 
or prison for a month. Every 
week some new exaction was 
invented, and the general’s 
understrappers followed his ex- 
ample, on a smaller scale, yet 
with hardly less annoyance to 
the victims. 

At this period the English 
hostages, detained in the coun- 
try when the war broke out, 
were numerous, and many of 
them possessed large fortunes. 
Verdun resembled a _ small 
fashionable town in England. 
Lodgings were good and not 
extravagantly dear. The Gov- 
ernment had the complaisance 
to honour Verdun with the 
presence of a company of Palais 
Royal black-legs, and to estab- 
lish a gaming-table — the ruin 
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of many a bright career. A 
fine racecourse gave further 
opportunities to the reckless- 
ness of folly ; the meadow, used 
for two months, was rented for 
twelve; the general’s permis- 
sion was obtained at the cost 
of £20; the compulsory hire of 
fifteen gendarmes and spies in 
attendance came to £10 more. 
Horses were brought at vast 
expense through Germany from 
England, and the course in 
due time was as fashionable 
and as full of roguery as 
Newmarket. 

Drinking and smoking clubs, 
set up in various parts of the 
town, were favourite resorts of 
the midshipmen, who, young 
and friendless, were often ex- 
posed to the temptation of 
penury rather than of wealth, 
yet they always managed to 
keep up appearances and to 
look like gentlemen. These 
were about 120 in number, the 
finest young fellows that could 
be seen, true “cutting-out” 
midshipmen, fit to undertake 
any enterprise however danger- 
ous. During four years many 
of them had no more than the 
French allowance, 24s. a-month, 
to provide lodgings and every- 
thing else. The common sailor 
fared better, being in a manner 
fed and clothed, with 14d. a- 
day for tobacco. 

The midshipmen were fre- 
quently in confinement, either 
through a caprice of the com- 
mandant, or because some of 
them from time to time had 
ventured to escape. Out of my 
ten years of life as a prisoner 
of war, I can say that I passed 
seven in close confinement. 

A committee had been formed 
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in Verdun for the management 
of moneys, subscribed through- 
out the United Kingdom, for 
the relief of prisoners. Instead 
of being vested in the hands of 
senior officers, naval and mili- 
tary, the subscription was in- 
trusted to the hostages, and 
was distributed among rascals 
who never dared show their 
faces in their native land again 
for fear of the gallows. One 
fellow, in receipt of two guineas 
a-month, had been a_ noted 
highwayman, who escaped the 
new drop by flight to the Con- 
tinent ; being skilled in horses, 
he was appointed clerk of the 
racecourse. A tailor, a barber, 
a shoemaker, a mutton - pie 
maker—part of Despard’s gang 
—received their several allow- 
ances. One Rainsford, a would- 
be gentleman, who pocketed 
£3 a-month, felt deeply hurt 
that his name should appear in 
the charity-book. Not a mid- 
shipman obtained one penny 
from the fund. 

I had been in Verdun nearly 
a year and a half when Buona- 
parte passed through, on his 
way from the camp at Bou- 
logne against Austria, at the 
head of 100,000 troops. Within 
a short time we heard of his 
entry into the city of Ulm, on 
the day (October 21, 1805) of 
the memorable battle of Tra- 
falgar. It was nearly two 
months before news reached us 
of Nelson’s glorious victory ; 
about seventy mids. were con- 
fined in the citadel ; a subscrip- 
tion for supper and wine was 
immediately set on foot: al- 
though borne down with sorrow 
and oppression, we participated 
in the joy of victory and shed a 
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tributary tear for the fate of 
Nelson. The French news- 
papers had claimed the triumph 
in that battle, and in many parts 
of France public rejoicings had 
been held ! 

Three years had been passed 
by me as a prisoner in this 
depot—two of these years in 
close confinement, owing to de- 
sertions that had taken place 


among the midshipmen. It is 
true that we signed a parole; 
but a parole ceases to be of 
force with men obliged to mus- 
ter twice a-day, and it was only 
the midshipmen and masters of 
merchantmen who were sub- 
jected to this rule. In the fear 
of being sent to that dreadful 
place, Bitche, we had not a 
moment of peace. 


ESCAPE, 


I came at last to a resolution 
to try my fortune, venture a long 
march, and regain, if possible, 
my native land. In seeking a 
companion the utmost caution 
was necessary, for we were sur- 
rounded with: spies. After a 
time I came to an understand- 
ing with a Dr Porteous of the 
navy: we were both eager for 
the enterprise, and set about 
procuring £40 in gold, good 
maps of the departments we 
intended to pass through, two 
oilskin bags for our provisions, 
and a rope. All was accom- 
plished in the course of a day; 
and about eight o’clock on the 
evening of October 8, 1807, we 
succeeded in getting over the 
citadel ramparts. We _ had 
passed several sentinels ; some- 
times we crawled on hands 
and knees, for discovery would 
have been our death-warrant. 
At the point of descent, the 
height was about 60 feet; our 
rope was made fast to a spike- 
nail thrust into a chink of 
masonry. The doctor went 


down first; he shook the rope 
as a signal, and I followed. As 
I descended the nail gave way, 
and I fell some 20 feet on stones, 





spraining an ankle. The noise 
of my fall alarmed one of the 
sentinels, who satisfied himself 
with the cry “ Qui vive?” Irose 
and limped along; at the dawn 
of day we were near St Mihiel, 
seven leagues from Verdun. 
Finding that the opposite 
side of the river afforded the 
shelter of a wood, we put our 
clothes upon our heads, and 
crossed, sometimes wading and 
sometimes swimming. The 
water was bitterly cold, and 
it had begun torain. My ankle 
was much swollen and very 
painful ; when we bivouacked in 
the wood, I was apprehensive 
as to my being able for some 
days to go any farther. The 
rain fell in torrents; we shiv- 
ered under the dripping au- 
tumnal leaves. By this time, 
we were assured, our escape 
must be known at Verdun; 
gendarmes and peasantry must 
be on the alert; we thought it 
prudent to lurk in shelter dur- 
ing the day. In the evening 
we left our retreat, and, to 
avoid pursuit, we marched 
across country. About nine 
o'clock we passed through 
Commercy, and still it rained 
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hard. Before ws entered the 
town we had overheard some 
workmen close behind us in 
conversation ; they spoke of the 
two fugitives from Verdun, and 
we learnt that a brigade of sol- 
diers in Commercy were on the 
look-out for us. We hastened 
forward, walked into a mill- 
stream, and hid ourselves, up to 
the middle in water, between 
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the wheel and the wall. As 
soon as the talkers had gone 
by, we consulted as to the pro- 
priety of venturing near the 
town: to avoid it we must 
again have crossed the Meuse ; 
the stormy night was favour- 
able to our attempt ; we plucked 
up courage, and passed through 
Commercy without meeting a 


soul. 


ADVENTURES. 


On gaining the highroad we 
pushed on rapidly, encouraged 
every hour by a mouthful of 
brandy. Having passed, about 
eleven o'clock, a small house, 
we walked on some two miles, 
only to discover by the turn of 
the river that we were out of 
the right track. We retraced 
our steps, knocked at the door 
of the house, and in a short 
time were let in by a sturdy 
old man. The lamp was still 
burning ; he trimmed it, and 
examined us by its light. “I 
guess who you are,” he said, 
“but you are safe.” We pro- 
fessed not to understand his 
meaning, and declared that we 
were merchants from Dun- 
kirk. “No,” he replied, “you 
are Englishmen from Verdun ; 
you escaped yesterday ; the gen- 
darmes have been here, and have 
left orders that if any suspicious- 
looking persons should arrive, 
Ishould give them notice.” We 
thought of retreat, but were 
soon convinced that the old 
man had no hostile designs. 
His good wife got up, kindled 
a fire to dry our clothes, and 
procured all that was needed 
to refresh us. The man opened 


the door and went out; even 
still I suspected that he might 
have gone for the gendarmes: I 
followed, and found him plug- 
ging with clay certain chinks 
in the door and windows, that 
the light might not show 
through. Such precaution on 
his part gave us a feeling of 
complete security. He told us 
that as long as he had life he 
would protect an Englishman 
in distress; he had cause, he 
said, to be grateful to our na- 
tion: of his five sons four had 
fallen in Buonaparte’s cam- 
paigns; the survivor had been 
saved from the cruelty of the 
Russians under Suwarrow by 
a countryman of ours. — 
After an excellent supper of 
ham and eggs, we went to bed 
and rested for two hours. On 
rising we found that our clothes 
had been dried: our host gave 
us to understand that, if we 
would be entirely guided by 
him, he would conduct us past 
Vaucoleur; we assented, and 
promised to recompense him 
for his trouble. At about a 
quarter past two, armed each 
with a stout cudgel, we started ; 
the way was enlivened by the 
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old man’s anecdotes, and day- 
light appeared sooner than we 
had expected it. He pointed 
to a village at about two miles’ 
distance, and advised us to re- 
main there for the day; we 
rewarded him with a couple of 
crowns, and parted from him. 
We proceeded to the village, 
found an inn, breakfasted, and 
retired to bed, directing that 
we should be called for dinner 
at four in the afternoon. We 
rose refreshed ; my ankle seemed 
in better condition than could 
have been expected after so 
great exertions: we were now 
about forty miles from Verdun ; 
our dinner was clean and com- 
fortable. It was Sunday, and 
therefore an inquisitive day ; 
peasants, indulging in their 
bottles of twopenny wine, were 
free to enter every room. We 
passed for students returning 
to their homes at Colmar. 
Dances around the tree of 
Liberty were started; the day 
was fine; and had it not been 
for my sprained foot, I should 
gladly have joined the merry- 
makers. We passed a most 
agreeable evening, and at eight 
o'clock we bade those hospitable 
villagers good-night. The moon 
was near the full, and shone 
with brilliance. Some of the 
peasants accompanied us on 
the way, and directed our notice 
to the house of Jeanne d’Are, a 
miserable hovel, kept in repair 
by an order of the commune. 
The roads, as we proceeded, 
lay chiefly through extensive 
forests. There is an awful 
charm in gloomy tracts over- 
hung with trees, with moon- 
light shining at _ intervals 
through the avenues. It was 
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here that we first heard the 
dreadful howling of the wolf, 
answered by more distant howl- 
ings; at times he was close to 
us and rustled through the 
brushwood. The screech - owl 
would join the chorus; then 
for a few minutes all would 
be silent. The doctor and I 
trudged on, now and again 
whistling some old capstan 
song. By two in the morning 
we reached Vezelise, a dismal 
and dirty town, some nineteen 
miles: from the village whence 
we had started. During nearly 
an hour we sought and failed 
to find an egress ; we seemed to 
be entangled in a labyrinth ; 
we made three rounds, and 
each time found ourselves in 
the end at the market-place. 
Could it be that we were be- 
witched? The moon had gone 
down, and the atmosphere was 
now dense with fog. At length 
striking down a narrow lane, 
we emerged upon a road be- 
yond the town. We could not 
hope to reach Charmes before 
daylight, but in the expecta- 
tion of finding some village inn 
we pressed forward. 

The fog grew yet heavier, 
and settled down on us like 
rain; our feet were much 
swollen; a weight hung upon 
our eyelids, and it was with 
difficulty we kept them open. 
Such gaiety as we had pos- 
sessed now wholly forsook us; 
we walked silently, almost in a 


stupor. I may say with truth 
that I dreamed as I moved 
along. 


We seated ourselves at the 
foot of a great tree, and in a 
minute were fast asleep. The 
doctor was the first to wake; 
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he roused me, and represented 
to me the danger of sleeping in 
so wetting a fog. We made 
several efforts to rise, but our 
limbs refused their service ; we 
rubbed them with brandy, and 
once more got under weigh, 
proceeding very slowly, each 
supporting the other. Day was 
at its dawn; a cock crowed; 
and presently we entered a 
village, found an auberge, en- 
joyed the comfort of warm 
wine and toast, and leaving 
orders that we should be called 
at four in the afternoon, retired 
to bed. We had marched in all 
some thirty miles. 

We woke refreshed, and found 
our clothes dry, with the fra- 
grance of a turf-fire. A dinner 
of capon, a brace of partridges, 
ham, and excellent wine pre- 
pared us to set forth at seven 
o'clock with renewed vigour. 
Two hours later we passed 
through the town of Charmes, 
crossed the bridge over the 
Mozelle, and pursued our route 
towards Rembervillier. The 
night was beautiful with moon- 
light, even amid the forest 
through which ran the road. 
Before entering the town at 
dawn we hired for a few sous 
a peasant who conducted us 
to a small inn beyond its en- 
virons. Here everything was 
changed as if by magic ; houses, 
inhabitants, manner of living, 
language were other than what 
they had been on the previous 
day. The women wore black 
petticoats and red stockings; 
the speech was German, with 
a twang in it like that of 
a Cornish miner; potatoes, 
Washed down with sour milk, 
formed the common breakfast 
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of workmen and servants. We 
were accommodated with coffee 
and a cold fowl; but you might 
eat your meal or let it alone; 
there was an end to all atten- 
tion and politeness, 

Having paid a _ reasonable 
bill, we began our march in 
the daytime —a venturesome 
attempt; but we encountered 
few people on the road. The 
country, like the people, was 
wholly changed. The forests 
were no longer of oak and 
beech, but of fir; hills rose 
to mountains; and navigable 
rivers were transformed into 
swift streams and waterfalls. 
We rested at a village, and 
steeped our swollen feet in 
salt-and-water. At seven we 
started for St Diey in a small 
covered cart hired for 5 francs. 


‘The weather was fine, and again 


the moon shone clear. Having 
passed the town, we began our 
march in high spirits, and at 
midnight were at the celebrated 
mountain of the Vosges chain— 
Bonhomme. Below the climb- 
ing road lay a valley, with 
scattered cottages built in the 
Swiss style, and a stream de- 
scending in successive. leaps 
over huge rocks. We sat and 
viewed the moonlit scene, mus- 
ing on the lot of the inhabi- 
tants, which would have been 
so wholly peaceful but for the 
unbounded ambition of a 
tyrant. 

It was nearly daylight when 
we reached the summit after a 
five hours’ ascent. On the side 
which now came into view we 
saw the village of Bonhomme ; 
and there we rested until three 
in the afternoon. Our host 
called our attention to a curi- 
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ous Roman tower at the back 
of his house—octagon in shape, 
about forty paces in diameter, 
and in good preservation. 
Thither we had our dinner 
carried, and kept the landlord 
in our company that he might 
tattle only to ourselves. From 
the summit of the tower we 
saw the Rhine—a magnificent 
prospect—with many scattered 
towns and villages. About 
thirty miles separated us from 
the river, which it was our 
hope to cross next morning. 
At seven we set forth, and 
four hours later found our- 
selves among the outworks of 
a fortified town, which we 
were too prudent to enter. 
To avoid it we crossed, with 
clothes on our heads, a river, 
small but deep, rapid, and 
numbing cold. It was morti- 
fying to come, within half an 
hour, upon another town, which 
lay directly in our way. The 
gate was open, and we could 
see the gate on the farther 
side also open; we advanced 
cautiously, perceived in the 
watch-box a man sound asleep, 
and passed through without 
difficulty. A third town about 
five miles onward was passed 
with no less success, and now 
there lay before us as far as 
the Rhine a level open road, 
towards which we advanced 
in high spirits: it seemed to 
us that already we were out 
of the reach of our pursuers. 
We halted at a small cottage 
on the banks of the Rhine, the 
home of a fisherman. The wife, 


who spoke French, informed us 
that the passage-house was two 
miles farther down the river, 
where were stationed custom- 
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house officers and a brigade of 
soldiers to examine strangers 
and passports. Her husband, 
she said, had just gone to Mar- 
kolsheim to sell his fish. We 
begged her to give us what she 
could for breakfast ; rye-bread, 
milk, fresh eggs were placed 
before us. During the repast 
we inquired at what time her 
husband. would return, and 
whether, to save us the trouble 
of a walk to the passage-house, 
he would put us across the river. 
She answered that her husband 
would run the risk of imprison- 
ment if it were known that he 
conveyed strangers into Ger- 
many. 

In a few minutes a fine-look- 
ing lad of about fourteen years 
of age, with a paddle in his 
hand, entered. He had just 
returned in his canoe from the 
other side. He showed his 
mother a silver watch which he 
had purchased from a friend for 
15s.—five paid down, the rest 
to remain due for six months. 
I asked him whether he would 
ferry us over, and have two 
crowns to pay for his watch, 
with two more to be divided 
between his mother and him- 
self. The bargain was soon 
made; he went to see that the 
coast was clear, quickly re- 
turned, and conducted us, at a 
run, about a quarter of a mile 
to his boat. It was a canoe 
formed of three planks: he made 
us lie down, as well to keep the 
boat steady as to avoid observa- 
tion. Using his paddle with 
great dexterity, he soon had us 
among islands which concealed 
us from the French side of the 
river; but so rapid was the 
stream that we were nearly an 
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hour in crossing. We landed at 
a small village called Sasbach, 
and paid the little fellow ; he led 
us to an inn, but would not 
enter with us. We were ex- 
tremely tired, having walked all 
night and part of the morning, 
and were now glad to go to bed. 

In the evening of the follow- 
ing day we reached Freiburg ; 
police-officers and soldiers stood 
at the gates, but we carried no 
bundles of a size to excite sus- 
picion, and passed into the town 
unquestioned. We were seated 
at supper in the Golden Lion, 
an excellent inn, when a little 
inquisitive fellow entered the 
room, and, speaking in French, 
proceeded to assail every person 
at the table with his impertin- 
ent inquiries. The tormentor, 
who had fastened upon the 
doctor and myself with special 
zest, left us for a few minutes 
and returned with a newspaper 
in his hand; he begged us to 
peruse a short paragraph, and 
to our alarm we saw our own 
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names, with an account of our 
evasion from Verdun. We af- 
fected to take no notice of what 
concerned us so much, and 
begged to know to which para- 
graph he had referred; he 
pointed it out a second time. 
“What!” said I, “is that all? 
I had hoped for news of our 
army in Prussia. Keep your 
nonsense to yourself, and be 
off!” He stared at us and 
withdrew. Since quitting Ver- 
dun we had not felt so much 
uneasiness. That night we were 
in a hired post-chaise on our 
way to Neustadt. As we 
entered the town we were 
stopped by the guard, who re- 
quired to know our names, our 
occupation, whence we came, 
whither we purposed to go. 
We answered promptly: we 
were merchants from Paris, 
going to Munich, on affairs of 
commerce. The “ Pass on” was 
never more welcome, and in a 
few minutes we were taking our 
ease at our inn. 


AGAIN CAPTURED. 


From Neustadt to Donaue- 
schingen, and thence onwards 
to Ulm, we hastened by post- 
chaise. During the day that 
preceded our arrival at Ulm it 
seemed as if something of evil 
omen threatened us. We entered 
the town on foot, and to the 
usual questions at the gates 
returned the usual answers. 
While we were breakfasting at 
the inn there entered a man, 
who proved to be skipper of the 
Vienna packet. He asked if we 
were going with him, for in two 
hours he must start. This fell 
VOL, CLXV,—NO, MIV, 





in perfectly with our plans; we 
rejoiced to start so soon, and 
the price, 36 florins, not includ- 
ing food, was arranged. <A 
gentleman, very courteous in 
manner, was seated at the 
breakfast - table. Seeing our 
preparations for departure, he 
inquired whether we had been 
to the police-office, for other- 
wise it was not permitted us to 
embark. We answered that we 
had not yet gone through the 
required forms. “I have the 
honour,” he said, “to be the 
chief of police, and I can save 
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you the trouble of going ; allow 
me to viser your passports 
now.” His words fell like a 
thunderbolt, at the moment 
when we were exulting in our 
escape. Seeing us hesitate, he 
went on: “I perceive, gentle- 
men, that you are embarrassed 
by my offer, and that your 
appearance shows you to be 
strangers who would travel in- 
cognito; I venture to guess that 
you are unprovided with pass- 
ports. It is unfortunately my 
duty to place you under arrest 
till you show who and what 
you are.” We told him we 
came last from Strasburg, that 
we had left our homes on an 
excursion to see Vienna, and 
that we had been assured 
that passports were not re- 
quired from Frenchmen out of 
France, especially when tra- 
velling through those provinces 
of Germany which were her 
allies. “I am truly sorry to 
say,” he replied, “that I must 
do my duty by immediately 
placing you under arrest.” 

He rang the bell, and two 
police - officers in attendance 
entered: they escorted us into 
another apartment, and seized 
our papers before we had an 
opportunity to destroy them. 
For about an hour we remained 
under guard. At length the 
commissary appeared. “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “by your charts 
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of the departments and your 
papers I find you are English- 
men who have deserted from 
some depot in France; by the 
route you have traced with 
pencil lines it appears that you 
are from Verdun. Here you 
must remain until I receive 
orders from my Government 
as to how you are to be dis- 
posed of. Two guards will 
wait in your apartment; noth- 
ing for your comfort shall be 
spared; the inn will supply 
you with everything you need ; 
but if I find you tampering 
with the guards or servants, 
your treatment will be the 
most rigorous you have yet ex- 
perienced.” 

We could only submit to our 
fate. The prospect of confine- 
ment in that hell upon earth, 
the souterrains of Bitche, hand- 
cuffs, chains, black bread, penury, 
and vermin were present to our 
excited imagination. Mean- 
while we were authorised to 
call for whatever we pleased, 
and the Bavarian Government 
should pay the score. We 
feasted like nabobs; the most 
costly dishes, the choicest wines 
were ordered ; champagne, hock, 
and liqueurs were offered to any 
one who visited us. We re- 
mained here ten days; then 
came the order to send us to 
Strasburg, and there hand us 
over to the French authorities. 


SENT TO STRASBURG. 


The morning of our depar- 
ture from Ulm arrived. The 
commissary expressed his deep 
regret for having to perform so 
painful, yet so imperious, a 





duty, and assured us that our 
expenses as far as Strasburg 
would be defrayed by the 
guards, We expected to march 
the whole way on foot, and were 
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astonished to find a barouche 
and four horses in waiting, with 
a pair of postilions. The guards, 
armed with rifles, sat in front, 
and during the entire journey 
were civil, yet vigilant, in their 
duty. The month of November 
had set in with severity; the 
roads were Covered with snow ; 
yet we proceeded rapidly, and, 
for a time, almost by the way 
that we had come. Escape 
was not to be thought of; 
even at night a_ police - officer 
was constantly in our _ bed- 
room. 

At Offenburg, some fifteen 
miles from Strasburg, we 
stopped to breakfast. The 
vouchers for our expenses, 3000 
florins, having been reckoned by 
one of the guard, we laughed at 
the notion that such a sum 
would be refunded by the 
French. “If I believed you 
are right,” said he, “I would 
take you back to Ulm.” I 
pleaded that he should first 
visit Strasburg, taking with 
him his accounts, and make 
trial of their liberality, offering 
him £10 if he would do so, The 
matter was debated, and was 
decided against us. We again 
ascended the carriage, and 
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entered Strasburg by the bridge 
of boats over the Rhine. The 
governor, as we had antici- 
pated, had nothing but abuse 
for the Bavarians and their 
foolish kindness to such rascals 
as Englishmen; he would pay 
them 15d. a-day for the soldiers 
on their return to Ulm, and 
nothing more. They told him 
that should other fugitives 
arrive in Bavaria they would 
not trouble themselves with an 
arrest, and, the quarrel run- 
ning high, they were abruptly 
dismissed. 

The general, having sent for 
gendarmes, turned tous. “How 
have you dared,” he asked, “to 
attempt an escape? How have 
you dared to run up such bills 
as these at Ulm? Here, guards, 
search them; then off with 
them to prison, and await my 
orders.” £25 in gold, the 
doctor’s gold watch, and two 
clasp- knives, found on our 
persons, were handed to the 
general, and we entered prison 
without a farthing in our 
pockets. Only to the jailer’s 
kindness did we owe a room 
separate from that of the com- 
mon prisoners, and a bed to 
lie on. 


RETURN MARCH TO VERDUN. 


Next morning the gendarmes 
appeared ; a bag, containing the 
irons, was thrown on the table: 
the poor doctor quivered at the 
sound ; as for me, I saluted the 
handcuffs as old, though almost 
forgotten, acquaintances. At 
every turn of the screws the 
gendarmes cursed us for damned 
English, nor was I so patient as 


to remain silent—they were 
rascals, I declared, and their 
governor was a common thief. 
The screws were twisted until 
our hands became blue-black ; 
a chain, passed around our 
waists, was brought over our 
shoulders and securely pad- 
locked ; we received our allow- 
ance of ammunition - bread, as 
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it is termed, and set forth on our 
road to Verdun. 

There had been a thaw; it 
now blew hard and rained; the 
roads were deep with mud. 
When we halted to change 
guards, the chain was taken 
off, and we were allowed to walk 
with only the handcuffs. In 
the afternoon we arrived, with 
shoes torn to pieces, at a small 
fortified town called Blamont. 
The prison was a kind of barn ; 
but the straw looked clean, and 
for our cheer bread and water 
were supplied. We rose, after 
a night in wet clothes, stiff with 
cold. My throat was sore; the 
doctor was also ill; our hats, 
which had been used as night- 
caps, were of every shape; 
handcuffed as before, heavily 
ironed and heavy-hearted, we 
reached Phalsburg completely 
bare of foot. We sold two new 
linen shirts, and with the money 
so obtained purchased two pairs 
of strong, well-nailed, clod- 
hopping shoes, which, although 
previously in use, lasted us all 
the way to Verdun. 

The jailer’s wife at Phalsburg 
provided us with soup, beef, and 
vegetables, and we dined well; 
what remained of our money 
procured us a bed. On finding 
that we were English, the jailer 
seemed to ponder something 
mysterious, and there was much 
whispering between him and 
his wife. When this was ended, 
he told us to follow him, but 
first required our word of 
honour that, until our arrival 
at Verdun, we would mention 
nothing of what we were about 
to see. He took up a bunch of 


keys, and descended some steps 
into a courtyard, which we 
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crossed. We followed, entered 
a decent apartment, and were 
told to wait, while he went for- 
ward by himself to another 
which communicated with our 
halting-place. 

There is a custom in France 
that if any one at the theatre 
turns his back upon the scene 
he is held guilty of a serious 
rudeness, and may be expelled 
from the building. During my 
residence at Verdun, Mr Simp- 
son, a Scotsman, surgeon of 
H.M. sloop Ranger, and now a 
prisoner of war, recently arrived 
at the depot, and, therefore, un- 
acquainted with its rules of 
good manners, had dined one 
evening with friends who made 
up a party for the play. Being 
exhilarated by champagne, and 
unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, he attended little to the 
performance, and finally turned 
round to catch sight of a young 
lady who had attracted his 
notice. After some noise and 
confusion, his fault was con- 
doned. But when the Em- 
peror’s bust was presented, Mr 
Simpson, by vigorous hisses 
and groans, again drew the 
eyes of the spectators upon him. 
The gendarmes at once took 
him in charge, and dragged 
him before General Wirion. 
He was placed in secret con- 
finement, and not a soul was 
allowed to go near him. Orders 
from Paris arrived; he was 
secretly removed, and since a 
twelvemonth, had been given 
up as lost. 

The jailer returned, and bade 
us go into the farther room. 
There stood a gaunt red-haired 
man, the shadow of our former 
acquaintance, Dr Simpson. On 
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beholding once more two of his 
countrymen, he shed tears of 
joy. He told us that he had 
been hurried from Verdun by 
night in a close carriage, be- 
lieving that his punishment 
would be death. In solitary 
confinement here he received no 
food but bread and water; to 
aggravate his sufferings, his 
rest at night, during the first 
six months, was of set purpose 
disturbed; the jailer was 
threatened with dismissal if he 
relaxed the rules imposed upon 
him. Simpson spoke now a 
broken mixture of French and 
German, uttered with a broad 
Scots accent; he had half for- 
gotten, he declared, his native 
English. Luckily he had some 
money, of which he bestowed 
four crowns on us, no slight 
assistance towards our journey. 
Next morning we shook hands 
with him again, received some 
letters which he had written 
since our previous visit, bade 
him farewell, and attended the 
gendarmes who were waiting to 
put on our ruffles. 

At Luneville—two days later 
—we were searched ; but neither 
the money stowed away in our 
shoes, nor poor Simpson’s letters, 
hidden in the lining of my hat, 
fell into our inquisitors’ hands. 
We set out for Nancy not only 
handcuffed but chained, and 
had the honour to lead the van 
of twenty-four galley-slaves, in 
their proper dresses—most of 
them young conscripts who had 
deserted—on their way to some 
seaport. This was the only 
occasion on which I felt my 
pride really humbled: in the 
streets of every town, and from 
door to door, these fellows solici- 
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ted alms—alms often offered to 
ourselves, and always refused in 
favour of our companions in 
irons. It was a joy to us to 
escape the streets of Nancy and 
enter our prison. 

We parted from these gentry 
next morning. In the prison 
of St Mihiel was a girl of 
eighteen, beautiful as an angel 
and as innocent, who had been 
condemned to suffer on the 
guillotine the day after our 
arrival. Her uncle, in revenge 
for her resistance to his at- 
tempts against her honour, had 
charged her with plotting and 
all but procuring his death by 
poison. Ata later date I learnt 
that his own confession revealed 
his guilt and vindicated her 
memory. On the morning of 
her execution I saw her seated 
on her straw mattress, awaiting 
the gendarmes, and seemingly 
quite unconcerned by her fate ; 
before she left the prison the 
sergeant cut off her long, fair 
hair. Never shall I forget the 
farewell to her fellow-prisoners ; 
all who were present shed tears ; 
and at that moment I could 
gladly have given an arm to 
save her life. 

We were now within seven 
leagues of Verdun. The sleet 
drove in our faces as we marched 
on that last day; our hands, 
chained together, were black 
with the cold. On entering the 
town we were spared the morti- 
fication of going through the 
streets in the view of our coun- 
trymen ; we were conducted by 
the ramparts to the citadel, 
and were lodged in the round 
tower. Here, seeing no one but 
the jailer and the gendarmes, 
we spent a month each in a 
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separate chamber; food was 
supplied at treble its honest 
price; fires there were none; 
we slept each on a straw mat- 
tress, with a single blanket 
for covering; sleet and snow 
beat in upon us through the 
grated window; I have often 
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parted from my blanket to 
stuff it between the bars, and 
so allay the intensity of the 
cold. Of various punishments 
which I have endured, this 
lifeless exposure to an _ icy 
temperature was one of the 
least endurable. 


REMOVED TO THE DUNGEONS OF BITCHE. 


The order at last arrived for 
our removal to the dungeons of 
Bitche. The roads were deep 
with snow; a cruel frost made 
everything rigid ; an open cart, 
in which no straw had been 
provided, was used for our con- 
veyance. Before we set out a 
friend was permitted to visit 
us, and settle the jailer’s bill. 
This good chance procured us a 
supply of money in gold, which 
we stowed away in stockings 
prepared for such an occasion : 
they were of coarse worsted, 
with strong tape, as broad as a 
20-franc piece, sewed along the 
seam —by which contrivance 
our gold escaped the rapacity 
of the general, who had ordered 
us to be stripped to the shirt. 
The soles of our shoes, the cov- 
ered buttons of our clothes, were 
examined. This over, we were 
handcuffed, chained to the cart, 
and escorted out of town by 
five gendarmes. 

Such a formidable mounted 
guard over two prisoners of 
war chained in a cart made it 
seem as though we were des- 
perate characters. Our convoy 


advanced at a walking pace; 
our feet, through want of exer- 
cise, became so cold that we 
feared they would be frost- 
bitten ; our teeth chattered all 





the way to Marslatours, twenty- 
one miles from Verdun. The 
cart stopped near the church. 
We got out, but could not stand. 
The irons were taken off, and 
what with rubbing our legs 
and beating our hands, we 
found the use of our limbs, and 
could follow the jailer to our 
prison for the night. Conceive 
our astonishment when we were 
led to a vault under the parish 
church. In a short time the 
jailer brought us food and 
drink, a lamp, and clean straw, 
which, before leaving us, he 
flung in a corner near the door. 
After our repast, we thought to 
shift our resting - place away 
from the cold of the entrance; 
but behold! the more sheltered 
nook had already its occupants 
in heaped-up human skulls and 
bones. In general a sailor is 
the most superstitious of man- 
kind. It was lucky that I had 
the doctor by my side, who 
sought to banish my fears by 
his cheerfulness, and even to 
improve the occasion by an 
anatomical lecture. 

The morning was fine and 
frosty. We were permitted to 
walk, and without our hand- 
cuffs. The two gendarmes who 
now conducted us were well- 
disposed, and one of them, a 
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good-natured fellow, entertained 
his prisoners with anecdotes of 
Boney, one of which may bear 
to be recorded. The Emperor 
with his staff was passing 
through Marslatours, which is 
a small village, to join his army 
on the other side of the Rhine. 
He halted unexpectedly to 
breakfast at what, though a 
miserable hovel, was the best 
inn of the place. In every 
village a mayor and his deputy 
perform like functions — and 
with as much ceremony and 
consequence—with those of the 
chief citizens of the largest 
cities On the Emperor’s 
arrival, Mr Mayor was sought 
to compliment his sovereign in 
a speech worthy of Marslatours. 
He was discovered, like Cincin- 
natus, at the plough-tail. He 
ran home to put on his best 
coat with the sash—badge of 
his dignity—and arrived in the 
presence just in time to antici- 
pate the Emperor’s departure. 
In vain he tried to utter a 
word, and again in vain; bow- 
ing and scraping he stood fas- 
cinated by Buonaparte’s scrut- 
inising black eyes—an unhappy 
squirrel in the gaze of the 
rattlesnake. Close behind the 
trembling mayor stood an old 
shoemaker, in figure a true 
Don Quixote, clad in his work- 
ing dress. “Why don’t you 
speak, you fool?” he muttered 
from time to time to his leader. 
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At last his patience gave way ; 
he pushed the mayor aside, 
advanced, with his left hand 
removed his greasy cotton 
night-cap, with his right lifted 
the horn spectacles from his 
nose, made his bow, and de- 
livered the oration: “ Emperor, 
you are on your way to thrash 
the Prussian rogues once more. 
I hope soon to see you return 
crowned with glory; and I 
have nothing more to say, but 
that Cesar and Alexander 
were Jeans-f s in compari- 
son with you.” The Emperor 
laughed, and inquired of the 
old man whether he had any 
sons. “Yes; four were in the 
army —two of these in the 





Guards.” Their names were 
taken down, and the honest 
shoemaker soon saw them 


raised to the rank of officers, 
and found himself provided 
with a comfortable pension. 
We reached Metz about three 
o'clock, and were given a room 
to ourselves, and a good bed in 
the military prison. Four days 
later we beheld for the first 
time the black fortress of 
Bitche, our future residence. 
It was nearly dark before we 
entered the town, and quite so 
by the time we got up the 
zigzags to the fort. We passed 
several drawbridges; at the 
guard-house our irons were 
taken off, and thereupon we 
were escorted to the cavern. 


THE SOUTERRAINS OF BITCHE. 


A confused noise from under- 
ground was audible as we ap- 
proached. When the door was 
opened, a universal shout of 





“ Door-o! door-o!” greeted us. 
We descended fifty steps, and 
found ourselves in—the infernal 
regions. Lights burned in 
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various quarters; old friends 
came forward to welcome our 
arrival and propose a punch- 
party. Four large fires were 
blazing ; about seventy persons, 
officers and masters of merchant- 
ships, occupied the vault—some 
gambling, some singing, others 
crying “A ring! a ring!” in 
anticipation of a boxing-match. 
Never in my life had I seen such 
a spectacle of careless misery. 
The number of prisoners at 
Bitche, occupying two separate 
souterrains, was about 400. 
The larger souterrain was in- 
habited by common sailors and 
soldiers ; the smaller by officers 
and gentlemen. The fort, 
which was regarded as im- 
pregnable, is planted upon a 
height overlooking the sur- 
rounding country; a rocky 
foundation, with an excellent 
spring of water, had _ given 
favourable opportunity to the 
genius of Vauban. The souter- 
rains, some 40 feet below the 
surface, were large—150 feet 
by 50—and were hewed out 
of the solid rock. Designed 
originally for troops and cattle 
during a siege, they were of 
course bomb - proof. Long 
guard-beds were fitted up with 
oak planks; a straw mattress 
and a blanket were shared be- 
tween two persons. These 
caverns were kept as clean as 
the situation would admit, but 
were infested by rats, that 
came in droves, and would 
destroy all provisions and 





clothing within their reach. 
The little light that entered 
through windows was never 
sufficient to read by; candles 
therefore burned all day long. 
Two hours in the forenoon, 
two in the afternoon, were 








allowed for air and exercise 
“on deck,” during which time 
the servants were employed in 
cleaning the sowterrains and in 
fetching water and provisions. 
The place was so humid that 
our blankets looked as if a 
heavy dew had fallen on them. 
Smoking, gambling, boxing, 
and the consumption of raw 
spirits beguiled the hours. Let 
Frenchmen say what they please 
against the prison-ships of 
England—the worst of them 
was a palace compared with 
the fort of Bitche. 

The prisoners were divided 
into messes, classed according 
to their rank, situation, and 


temper: those who were 
studious avoided the noisy 
clubs. Brandy and a _ spirit 


called sneak were so cheap that 
one could get drunk for 3d. 
Rheumatism crippled many 
prisoners, yet deaths were less 
frequent here than at some 
other depots. 

The governor—General Mai- 
sonneuve—was the most illiter- 
ate animal that ever wore a 
uniform ; he bore the spite of a 
devil towards the English, and 
was ready to show it in any 
way hecould. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution he had been 
one of the male nurses in the 
hospital at Metz; he had 
headed a mob of wretches like 
himself to whom bloodshed was 
a glory; his idea of military 
tactics was derived from service 
as a drummer ; at Pondicherry 
he had lost an arm ; but neither 
his talents nor his courage 
qualified him to figure in the 
field, and Buonaparte, who 
knew his instruments well, had 
placed the old sinner far from 
the smell of gunpowder (save 
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on saluting days), at Bitche, 
where he might flourish his 
heroic sword over a_ few 
prisoners of war. Desertions 
were more frequent from this 
depot than from any other, 
and, thanks to the proximity of 
the Rhine, were attended with 
more success. On the other 
hand, the ramparts were high ; 
there were occasional deaths, 
and many a broken limb. 
The prisoners had ascertained 
that the souterrains communi- 
cated with several sally-ports. 
Two clever fellows, Cox and 
Marshall, formerly belonging 
to the Minerve, Captain Bren- 
ton, the one a carpenter, the 
other a blacksmith, undertook 
to open the strong doors and 
liberate their fellow-prisoners. 
They so far succeeded that the 
doors were actually unfastened ; 
parties were made up, some had 
money, others had provisions to 
bear them on their long and 
desperate march, the plan being 
to separate immediately, and 
proceed to Holland by the 
Rhine. At nine o’clock lights 
were put out, silence was 
strictly observed, and Cox and 
Marshall led the way. When 
they had advanced half-way 
down the narrow passage, a 
sudden noise was heard by 
those behind, and Cox dropt 
dead—a sword through his 
heart—at his companion’s feet. 
In a moment lights were shown 
by a party of soldiers, who lay 
in wait in the passage. Armed 
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with a stout stick, Marshall 
desperately fought his way, but 
fell dead at the sally-port. The 
other prisoners had hurried back 
to the souterrain; guards were 
placed over them ; in the morn- 
ing the bodies of Cox and 
Marshall, naked and mutilated, 
were exposed in the courtyard 
as examples to the rest, who, 
with the exception of certain 
spies, previously suspected and 
now proved to be such, were 
escorted to the state-prison. 
At the base of the mountain- 
height lay the small town of 
Bitche, which consisted of one 
long street, and contained about 
3000 inhabitants. Provisions 
were cheap and good; three 
times a-week the prisoners, in 
batches of thirty, were allowed 
to visit the town and make 
their purchases from butcher, 
baker, and grocer. Here nearly 
two years of my life passed 
away. Then came orders from 
the Minister of War that the 
officers at Bitche should be re- 
moved to Sarrelouis. We went 
off in divisions, in the first 
of which I was included. At 
two miles from Bitche, on a 
rising ground, we halted and 


gave our late abode three 
hearty groans. We passed a 
miserable night amid _ the 


stenches, filth, and insect life 
of the prison at Sarreguemines, 
and late next evening, having 
marched through Saarbruck, 
arrived at the barracks, fitted 
for a prison, of Sarrelouis. 


A CHANGE FOR THE WORSE. 


The town is small, containing 
6000 inhabitants, but strongly 
A 


fortified. pleasant _tree- 





shadowed walk encircles it. 
The language spoken is Ger- 
man. This depot was for 1500 
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prisoners, for the most part 
seamen. Le Sage, the com- 
mandant, had one superiority 
to old Maisonneuve —that of 
being a far more accomplished 
rogue. When he first took 
command of the depot, all the 
clothes on his back would not 
have made a sizable mop for 
a jolly-boat. In the course of 
five years he managed to keep 
a carriage, and to place large 
sums of money in the funds. 
Instead of supplying the prison 
with good meat as ordered by 
Government, he, with the aid 
of a Jew butcher, served up 
whatever offal could be pro- 
cured in the town; clothing 
was withheld, so that some 
poor fellows stalked about in 
their blankets. Sarrelouis was, 
in truth, the worst depot in all 
France. 

The room in which we were 
confined was about 20 feet 
square; seven beds were al- 
lotted to fourteen occupants ; 
a large oak table and two long 
seats stood in the centre of the 
room. I now regretted Bitche. 
There was a certain comfort in 
being locked up with seventy 
companions of one’s own rank 
and breeding; here I and an- 
other midshipman had to con- 
sort with a set of coal-heavers, 
mates of colliers, to whom the 
King’s service seemed despic- 
able, whose talk was of coal, 
canny lads, and brigs with 
pink sterns. Their manners 
were as admirable as their con- 
versation: when I caught one 
fellow using my tooth-brush, I 
broke it and flung it away; I 
was “ varra fulish,” he observed, 
as he intended to return it to my 
drawer duly rinsed; it would 
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still serve, however, so he would 
preserve it for use on Sundays. 

The abuses of the depot be- 
came so notorious that the 
Minister of War could not dis- 
regard the matter. Three com- 
missioners were sent from Paris 
to inspect Sarrelouis, and listen 
to all complaints. They arrived 
without warning and incognito, 
but were known to Le Sage’s 
numerous spies. Le Sage as- 
sembled his coal-heavers, and 
procured a document from them 
which stated that the prisoners 
were of the worst class, unruly 
savages, who sold their clothing 
and provisions for brandy, and 
that the commandant, one of 
the best men in the world, was 
only too indulgent to these un- 
grateful villains. The declara- 
tion was signed by twelve of 
the prisoners, who styled them- 
selves officers. The commis- 
sioners perused the document, 
made no further inquiry, and 
immediately returned to Paris. 
Thus 1500 of their fellow-coun- 
trymen were sold by a dozen 
scoundrels, whose reward was 
permission to reside in the 
town, with celebrity among the 
prisoners as the “twelve apos- 
tles” of Sarrelouis. 

Among the prisoners was a 
fine young fellow, a Welshman, 
named Morgan. He was read- 
ing in his room when the drum 
sounded for a muster; a gen- 
darme drove the prisoners for- 
ward with the fiat of his sword ; 
on coming to Morgan, he gave 
him a heavy blow on the 
back: Morgan turned upon him, 
wrenched the sword from his 
hand, threw it out of the win- 
dow, and thrashed the man 
down the stairs. The guard 
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arrived and rescued the gen- 
darme from Morgan’s fury; they 
forced their victim, after beating 
him shockingly, to the cachot or 
dark hole. Within a few days 
Morgan was tried by court- 
martial and condemned to be 
shot; next morning at four 
o'clock the sentence was exe- 
cuted in the prisoners’ burying- 
ground. Such was French jus- 
tice under Le Sage. 

Opposite the room in which 
I was confined was a door lead- 
ing to a sally-port near the 
river. I contrived to open the 
lock - bolt which secured this 
door, and in company with a 
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brother mid.—George Sydney 
Smith—explored the passage, 
which ran for 150 feet under 
the ramparts. Sometimes we 
were up to our waists in water. 
We succeeded in loosening the 
sally-port door, and returned 
to prepare for our departure. 
While we were changing our 
clothes, the drum beat to arms, 
soldiers hurried from their quar- 
ters, the Commandant stood at 
the door through which we had 
just passed and gave orders that 
a party should enter. So ended 
our hopes of escape, and fortun- 
ate we were not to have been 
discovered. 


BACK IN VERDUN. 


I remained for twelve months 
in this execrable place, and was 
then ordered back to Verdun. 
Many changes had _ occurred 
since my departure ; many new 
faces appeared among the pris- 
oners ; every week arrived 
soldiers and officers, several of 
them—and among these Lord 
Blayney—from Spain or Portu- 
gal. The gambling-house had 
been suppressed, but the clubs 
still existed ; quarrels were fre- 
quent, and duels, with serious 
and sometimes fatal results, took 
place. Colonel Courcelles had 
succeeded General Wirion as 
Commandant. The end of 


Wirion by his own pistol-shot 
was meanly tragic. By threats 
held out to gentlemen of large 
means, he had appropriated 
money to the tune of £20,000. 
Mr Garland alone had paid 
some £15,000: the gold was bor- 
rowed in a genteel manner, but 
in case of refusal the hostage’s 
future residence would have 
been a cell in the fort of Bitche. 
Wirion’s conduct had been re- 
presented as it was in fact to his 
master, Buonaparte, by a dis- 
tinguished captain of the Royal 
Navy, and death seemed less in- 
tojzrable to the unhappy wretch 
than degradation and ruin. 


THE EMPEROR'S VISITS: HIS CHURLISH BEHAVIOUR. 


I had been in Verdun about 
five months when Buonaparte 
returned from his Prussian ex- 
pedition. Triumphal arches 


were erected in the streets; a 





band of music was planted on 
the top of each; flowers were 
strewn along the route ; twenty 
young ladies were chosen to 
greet the Emperor on his ar- 
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rival, and to offer him the sugar- 
plums—dragées—for which V er- 
dun is famous. Luckily for us, 
old Courcelles was no longer 
Commandant. The Baron de 
Beauchéne, who now held that 
post, had endeared himself to 
the English by his unvarying 
courtesy and consideration. The 
mayor had requested him to 
confine the prisoners in the 
citadel during the Emperor’s 
visit. ‘“ Please to be responsible 
for your bourgeoisie,” replied the 
Commandant, “and I — will 
answer for the English.” A 
beautiful English blood - horse 
was lent to the baron for the 
Emperor’s use. When about to 
mount, Buonaparte inquired of 
the Commandant whether the 
horse was his. “No,” he 
answered, “it is the property 
of an English gentleman, and is 
lent to me for your Majesty’s 
accommodation.” The Emperor 
drew back his hand from the 
horse’s neck, and re-entered his 
carriage. His Mameluke sat in 
front, his arms crossed, with a 
pistol in each hand. As the 
sarriage crossed the bridge, the 
traces gave way: they were 
dexterously spliced by the cap- 
tain of an English merchant- 
man, who received from the 
great man no offer of reward. 
Many prisoners cried Vive  Hm- 
pereur! but no acknowledg- 
ment was made. 

The treatment of the mid- 
shipmen was now much more 
favourable than it had been. 
Half their full pay was allowed 
to them, with reasonable ad- 
vances on what was due in the 
past. The loss on exchange, 
however, was so great that we 
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received only 12s., or on fortu- 
nate occasions 15s. for £1. 
Since the return of the prison- 
ers to England this loss on 
exchange has been made up to 
all commissioned officers, but not 
to midshipmen. Had the act of 
justice been extended to us, I 
should be richer to the amount 
of £60. 

Finding that I had no pros- 
pect of reaching England for 
many years, I married a young 
lady whose father had been 
commissary for the department 
of the Meuse, but was no longer 
living. During six months the 
widow had watched over me 
like a mother, and she became 
such in fact by giving me her 
daughter. Happiness seemed 
to beam upon our union. 

In 1812 Buonaparte again 
passed through Verdun, on his 
way now to the Russian cam- 
paign. His countenance seemed 
altered ; a cloud of doubt hung 
upon his brow. The Empress 
Marie-Louise and the Duchesse 
de Montebello, a most lovely 
woman (widow of Marshal 
Lannes), were with him. He 
only stopped to change horses ; 
would not condescend to reply 
to the Commandant ; and when 
the mayor, with a well-studied 
speech, approached the carriage, 
he broke out with a voice of 
thunder: “ Foutez le camp! 
[Be off!] and let me alone.” 
The unlucky mayor shrank 
away, shrugged his shoulders, 
and addressed his worthy 
fellows: “Mon Dieu! but the 
Emperor looks vexed: let us 
be off, and hope that we may 
please him better when he 
returns.” 
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THE IRISH BRIGADE. 


About 150,000 troops of all 
nations passed through Verdun. 
The Irish brigade, numbering 
1500, was composed of the 
finest set of men in the whole 
army. While I stood by a 
coffee-house two men of this 
regiment, a soldier and a ser- 
geant, came forward and asked 
me how I did. Altered as they 
were by moustachios and mili- 
tary dress, I did not at first 
recognise them, but I soon dis- 
covered in them two of my own 
men. I refused to enter the 
coffee-house and drink with 
them, and received in conse- 
quence a volley of abuse. 
Three midshipmen were also 
serving in the brigade, two of 
whom had enlisted at Givet, the 
other at Bitche. I have learnt 


that one of these is now a lieu- 
tenant in our own naval service. 

I had enjoyed about eighteen 
months’ parole at Verdun, and 
had pursued my favourite study 
of mathematics together with 
constant practice in fencing. 
Several desertions from the 
depot had been _ successfully 
effected. One morning a 
woman, who worked at her 
needlé in our house, arrived in 
great alarm, saying that Mr 
Devonshire, a midshipman, had 
deserted ; that her husband had 
provided him with a false pass- 
port, and, without hitherto ex- 
citing suspicion, had on several 
occasions conducted prisoners 
across the frontier for trifling 
sums of money: she was full of 
fears respecting his fate. 


AN IRISH SPY. 


At this time there resided in 
Verdun a former colonel in the 
Irish brigade—the Hon. Henry 
Dillon. He was brother-in-law 
of Clarke, the French Minister 
of War, and his niece was the 
wife of General Bertrand. 
Dillon had lived during several 
years in Paris, but his conduct 
was such that he had been sent 
to Verdun as a prisoner of war. 
The praises he lavished on the 
French service made _ every 
Englishman despise him, and 
he was strongly suspected of 
playing the part of a spy on his 
countrymen. I thought that 


he was persecuted out of pro- 
portion to his ill deserts, and 
when we chanced to meet I did 





not refuse him the tokens of 
common civility. One day as I 
amused myself with fishing, 
Colonel Dillon appeared, and 
seated himself near me on the 
river-bank. After some casual 
talk, he asked me whether I 
was not acquainted with the 
man who furnished deserters 
with false passports. “Come,” 
said he, “I know you are in the 
secret. I wish particularly to 
learn his whereabouts, as a 
friend of mine desires to be off 
as soon as possible.” I begged 
to be told the name of his 
friend. “That,” he answered, 
“ig a secret.” Then,” said I, 
“T know nothing of the man 
you seek, and if I did, how can 
















































you expect to gain my secret 


‘when you refuse to communi- 


cate your own?” At last he 
acknowledged that the passport 
was meant for his own use; 
that he was so embarrassed by 
debts, and his affairs in Ireland 
were so unsettled, by hook or 
by crook he must quit Verdun. 
On receiving this confidence I 
told him that I had never seen 
the manufacturer of passports, 
but that I could point out his 
place of abode, where he himself 
could make all arrangements. 
We met by appointment at nine 
o'clock in the evening ; curiosity 
prompted me to enter the house 
with Dillon; and for a trifle of 
£3 the affair was settled. The 
intending fugitive received his 
passport, and under the name of 
Henri Delisle, a merchant, was 
to depart for Rotterdam. 

Two days later, at seven in 
the morning, I was sent for by 
M. Lambry, Procureur Impér- 
ial. When I entered his study 
he said, “I am informed that 
you are acquainted with a 
Frenchman named Page, who 
supplies false passports to pris- 
oners.” I told him that I had 
no acquaintance of the kind, 
and that he must have been 
wrongly informed. “ Very well, 
sir,” he replied, “I shall pres- 
ently convince you of the con- 
trary. But, first, I desire to 
befriend you; all the more be- 
cause you are married to the 
daughter of my old friend, 
whom I wish to spare all pain. 
If you do what I shall require 
of you, I have no hesitation in 
saying that you may choose the 
parole of any town you like— 
exclusive of Paris and sea-coast 
towns. We have been long 
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looking for this man Page. I 
will spare you the discomfort of 
uttering an evasion by at once 
saying that on Tuesday evening 
at nine o'clock you visited Page 
with Colonel Dillon; that on 
your introduction the colonel 
procured a passport for the 
sum of 3 louis, and here,” said 
he, taking the passport from 
his desk, “is the precious docu- 
ment. Colonel Dillon brought 
it to me yesterday, and we re- 
quire both him and you as wit- 
nesses against this fellow, who 
will be tried at St Mihiel by 
the criminal court. You may 
prepare yourself to be ready by 
next week.” 

“M. Lambry,” I replied, 
since you are so fully acquainted 
with the facts, I shall speak to 
you, not as on my defence be- 
fore a magistrate conducting a 
criminal investigation, but as I 
should speak to a man of hon- 
our. Colonel Dillon has proved 
himself to be one of the greatest 
villains on the face of the earth, 
and, as his countrymen be- 
lieved, a spy: the scoundrel 
may go by himself as a wit- 
ness; he shall never have me 
to second him.” 

“Then,” said the Procureur, 
“you know what follows: you 
shall return to Bitche, there to 
remain,.a prisoner in the souter- 
rai, during the remainder of 
the war; your wife cannot be 
granted the privilege of seeing 
you ; such is the sentence. On 
the other hand, you know what 
I have promised; go into the 
next room, reflect, and bring me 
your answer.” I assured him 
that my mind was fully made 
up, and I bade him good-day. 

At nine o’clock I attended 
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the muster. Two gendarmes 
took charge of me and escorted 
me to prison. One more effort 
was made to shake my resolu- 
tion, but it was unalterable. 
Next morning my old friends, 
the darbies, were on my wrists, 
and under the cheerless sky of 
a cold autumnal day I was on 
my road to Bitche. I was less 
uneasy about my wife than 
they had thought to make me, 
for I knew she would be well 
cared for by her mother. So 
much for the honour of the 
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very Honourable Colonel Henry 
Dillon ! 

On my arrival at Bitche I 
found the depot much improved. 
The villain Maisonneuve had 
no longer control of the pris- 
oners; he was merely Com- 
mandant de la Place. A captain 
of the gendarmerie, a severe man 
but just, was now in authority. 
Many prisoners who behaved 
well were permitted to lodge in 
the upper barracks, and to visit 
the town under the escort of a 
gendarme. 


THE ALLIES ADVANCE. 


The new year — 1813 —ar- 
rived; dreadful accounts reached 
us from the French army in 
Russia, and each day the hopes 
of the prisoners rose higher. 
Months passed; but at length 
came orders to remove the 
prisoners to Sedan and put the 
fort of Bitche in a state of siege. 
The battle of Leipsig (October 
1813) had taken place; and the 
Allies were preparing to cross 
the Rhine in four divisions. 
Wewere hurried to Sedan, where 
all was in confusion. There I 
was joined by my wife, and two 
good rooms were placed by the 
commandant, M. de Wasron- 
ville, at our disposal. We slept 
in the very chamber in which 
the great Turenne was born. 
The months again went by, 
while I endured a light confine- 
ment. The Allied troops had 
crossed the Rhine, and were 
pressing onward to Paris. All 
communications were stopped, 
and the prisoners were deprived 
of their pay. My wife ex- 
pected the birth of a child; my 


mother-in-law had died of grief 
at the loss of five sons in the 
late campaigns—one of these a 
colonel of cuirassiers. Amid 
such anxieties and calamities, 
orders arrived that the prisoners 
should be removed to Amiens. 
I visited the commandant, who 
very considerately allowed me 
to remain in town that my 
wife might not be left uncared 
for and alone. On the day on 
which the prisoners left Sedan 
she was safely delivered of a 
daughter. 

The Cossacks were abroad in 
every direction : at Carignan, a 
small town three leagues from 
Sedan, they had captured 300 
Polish lancers. The inhabitants 
were burying all their valuables ; 
waggons, twenty at a time, 
arrived full of sick or dying 
soldiers; the hospitals were 
crowded to excess ; typhus fever, 
brought by the retreating sol- 
diers, was communicated to the 
inhabitants. On every side the 
misery was extreme. I had 
sold my watch, with our plate 
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and linen, to procure food and 
lodging. One morning the com- 
mandant called on me with a 
request that I should prepare to 
leave Sedan for Amiens with as 
little delay as possible: the 
authorities of the town had 
accused him of favouring an 
enemy. My wife was not yet 
able to walk abroad; the child 
was just three weeks old; it 
was February 1814, and the 
winter had been one of unusual 
severity. I explained to the com- 
mandant how I was situated, 
without a friend to whom I 
could apply for assistance ; 
could I leave behind a wife 
without provision and a new- 
born infant? He walked sil- 
ently to and fro, and then spoke : 
“T feel for your situation, and 
would gladly serve you if I 
could; if I allow you to re- 
main my reputation is at stake ; 
one thing I can do-—I can afford 
you 100 francs from my own 
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purse. It is a trifling sum, 
but with economy you can 
make it spin to your journey’s 
end; you will return it to me if 
you hear of me in the future or 
if we meet again.” He left me 
before I had the power to re- 
turn thanks. 

Next day I procured for 9 
francs a small covered cart to 
take us to Rocroy. Four gen- 
darmes, sent by the commandant 
of the town—an old brute— 
were my guard. I put into the 
cart a feather-bed, a pillow, and 
two blankets, well warmed at 
the fire, and I placed hot bricks 
around the bed. My wife and 
the three-weeks’ babe were care- 
fully wrapped up, and I was 
about to step into the cart. 
The gendarmes corrected my 
error; my old marching-orders 
were given once more; the dar- 
bies were put on; I was secured 
by a chain to a ring in the 
guard’s saddle, and we were off. 


RELEASED BY COSSACKS, 


The weather was _ severely 
cold. Evening fell, but the 
moon shone clear. We halted 
at a village, and I desired the 
carter to hasten forward to the 
next village, that my wife might 
there rest herself by a fire and 
refresh the babe. They were 
gone about half an hour, while 
we followed at a slower pace. 
Suddenly, at a turn of the road, 
we perceived, about forty paces 
from us, a group of four horse- 
men. Each party stood still 
fora moment. The gendarmes 
cried, “Qui vive?” the others 
answered with a “ Hourrah!” 
and advanced at a charge; 





instantly my valiant gendarmes 
wheeled about and galloped for 
bare life. The fellow who 
towed me along by the chain 
fell astern. I ran to his horse’s 
side, seized at the same moment 
his cloak and the reins, sud- 
denly checked the horse, and 
pitched him to the ground. 
He rose, and was in the act of 
drawing his sword when one of 
the strange horsemen came up. 
He was a beautiful ugly Cos- 
sack, who understood the word 
Inglinder, and quickly made 
the fellow unlock my chain. 
I handcuffed my gendarme, 
obliged myself with a loan of 








es. 
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his cloak, his sabre, and his 
horse, and proceeded to the 
village, where I found my wife 
in the midst of a strange com- 
pany. 

Here was a sudden turn of 
affairs, and all in five minutes. 
An officer escorted me to the 
commander of the detachment, 
who spoke tolerable German. 
I informed him who I was, and 
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explained the situation ; he told 
me I was at liberty, and prom- 
ised me a letter to his chief at 
Mons—Prince Platoff. With- 
in half an hour the three fugi- 
tive gendarmes were brought in 
under the guard of Cossacks. 
I applauded their bravery, 
which mockery they bore well, 
declaring that such was the 
fortune of war. 


MEETS PRINCE PLATOFF AND BULOW. 


The Cossacks had found in 
the village a nice cabriolet for 
the accommodation of my wife 
and infant. In this, accom- 
panied by our new friends on 
horseback, we set out next 
morning, and arrived towards 
night at Mons. I was _pres- 
ented by the officer to Prince 
Platoff, and to General Bulow, 
commanding the Prussian div- 
ision. I supped with them, and 
gave them such information as 
I could respecting the places 
known to me. In the morning 
I waited on them again, and 
procured a passport as far as 
Helvoetsluys. As they were 
making out the passport, Prince 
Platoff asked, “ What is your 
rank in the English navy?” 
I explained as well as I could 
that it corresponded to that of 
a sous-lieutenant in the army. 
“Suppose,” says General Bulow, 
“we say on your passport that 
you are an English colonel; 
be assured you will fare the 
better.” I thanked him, and 
said he might make me what 
he pleased,—an admiral, for 
example, or an envoy extra- 
ordinary. “Well,” said he, 
“we'll make you a major carry- 
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ing despatches from us to Eng- 
land.” I expressed my obliga- 
tion, made my bow, and retired. 
The passport, I found, desired 
the mayor of each town to sup- 
ply me with board and lodging, 
together with a carriage and 
two horses from place to place 
as far as Helvoetsluys. 

I remained eight days at 
Brussels to give my wife the 
rest she greatly needed. Six 
days more brought us to Flush- 
ing. The packet was at Hel- 
voetsluys, where we embarked, 
and, after a short run of sixteen 
hours, I landed at Harwich, 
thus returning to my native 
land after ten years’ absence, 
during which period I had suf- 
fered many hardships and had 
been the inmate of twenty-one 
different prisons. 

On reaching London I went 
at once to the Admiralty, re- 
ported my return, and begged 
for such leisure time as might 
be necessary to prepare for my 
examination as a candidate 
lieutenant. I had the honour 
to relate my tale to Mr Croker, 
who advised me to pass my 
examination as soon as possible. 
I proceeded to Plymouth to my 
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relations, who soon made my 
past troubles appear like a 
dream. During a month I was 
at sea in H.M.S. Clarence, and 
found that everything needed 
to take charge of a watch came 
back to my memory. I re- 
turned to port in the Royal 
Oak, and passed my examina- 
tion, receiving a handsome com- 
pliment for my knowledge of 
navigation, I then went as 
master’s mate on board the 
Sparrow—Captain F. E. Loch 
—which formed one of the 
squadron appointed to bring to 
England the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and their 
numerous suite. 

We arrived in the Downs on 
May 28, 1814, and on the 29th 
we got under weigh, steering 
for Boulogne. At that port I 
went on shore with the captain, 
and saw the venerable Blucher 
walking on the Parade, dressed 
in a coarse grey jacket and 
trousers, and smoking a huge 
pipe. Prince Platoff’s aide-de- 
camp took me to his chief, who 
knew me at once, came forward, 
and kissed me on the forehead. 
We found that the Prince and 
Barclay de Toily were to em- 
bark in the Sparrow. The 
Prince appeared uncommonly 
fond of Captain Loch, and be- 
fore we landed had seriously 
offered him his daughter in 
marriage. The many bumper- 


toasts given after dinner by the 
Prince and his suite would have 
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capsized some of us under the 
table had we not practised 
stratagems. In the evening 
the Prince joined the dancers. 
He visited the midshipmen’s 
quarters, and drank their health 
in a glass of rum. The gunner, 
a rough Cornishman, begged me 
to invite “the King of the 
gooze- hawks [Cossacks]” to 
take a glass in his cabin also, 
which he did with the utmost 
goodwill. We arrived off Dover 
about five in the morning, fired 
a salute of seventeen guns, and 
another as the distinguished 


company landed. Men and 
women, just awakened and half- 
dressed, came hurrying and 


crowding to enjoy the spectacle. 

Prince Platoff did me the 
honour to lead me by the arm 
as far as the Ship Inn; Count 
Barclay de Tolly in like manner 
honoured Captain Loch. The 
captain and I, having each re- 
ceived the salute of a kiss upon 
the forehead, said farewell, and 
returned to join the squadron, 
which we met in mid-Channel. 
The great folks landed in the 
afternoon, upon which we sailed 
for Portsmouth to take part in 
the review, which was splendid 
beyond conception. 

Thus I have brought to a 
close this narrative, written 
partly from notes, partly from 
memory. It is a simple but 
a true tale, and if it has given 
satisfaction, I feel amply repaid 
for writing so long a yarn. 
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ON TRIAL! 


BY ZACK. 


CHAPTER I.—DAN PIGOTT BUYS HIS DISCHARGE. 


It was after the battalion had 
received orders to keep itself in 
readiness for service in India 
that Dan Pigott, who had no 
love for soldiering, bought his 
discharge. He left the Aldershot 
barracks, and catching a train 
running south, arrived that 
afternoon at a small country 
railway - station in Devonshire. 
His home, some fifteen miles 
distant, lay on the border of 
Exmoor. Directing that his 
trunk should be brought on by 
the carrier, he struck into one 
of the deep-throated lanes. It 
was June. High up over his 
head beech and holly inter- 
twined branches, the sunlight 
shining through the leaves like 
the sun through the heart of a 
blue-green wave. A shower had 
fallen early in the afternoon ; up 
through the heavy grass rose the 
smell of the moist warm earth. 

Dan bared his head and drew 
in a deep breath. “Ay, but 
the country smells good,’ he 
exclaimed aloud. Then he 
stooped and turned up the bot- 
toms of his trousers; for he was 
a careful young fellow, and a 
bit of a dandy. “I always 
hated soldiering,” he continued, 
after amoment ; “I should have 
been forced to have gone on 
with it, though, but for Phoebe. 
I wonder where she rose they 
fifteen pounds: I was most 


ashamed to take the money 
from her, and I shan’t never 
have the face to tell the folk at 
home; but there, we’re sweet- 
hearts, and I reckon that the 
thought o’ India fell nigh as 
hard on her as on me.” He 
was silent a moment, and tak- 
ing out a pocket-comb, ran it 
carefully through his soft, fair 
moustache. “After all,” he 
concluded, “I’m none so_bad- 
looking, and there’s more than 
one girl who would have been 
proud to have done the like: 
only maybe they wouldn’t keep 
as quiet about it as Phoebe; her 
always knows what be due to 
a man’s feelings.” 

The road began gradually to 
ascend, the moor unrolled itself 
with a great backward sweep, 
and far off sounded the tramp 
of the incoming tide. Dan’s 
handsome, boyish face lightened 
up as his eyes fell upon the 
familiar scene : he quickened his 
pace; the trees grew sparser, 
then ceased; the road grassed 
over, widened, and split sud- 
denly into a number of tracks 
leading across the moors. Turn- 
ing to the left, and following 
the course of a stream, Dan 
saw in front of him a short 
thickset man carrying a pack 
upon his shoulders. ‘“ Why, 
Ben, be that you?” he cried— 
the soft colloquial note broaden- 
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ing his accent, as if the moor 
had already reclaimed and 
fashioned it. 

The man addressed turned 
round, and showed a lean, 
rugged face, the eyes and mouth 
having a certain beauty of ex- 
pression. He was middle-aged, 
and in the bearing of his head 
and shoulders there was uncon- 
scious dignity. 

“ Home from soldiering ?” he 
asked, with the slow smile of a 
peasant. 

“Yes; and fair glad o’ it.” 

“Reckoned you had another 
dree years to serve.” 

“Bought meself out.” 

“ Well, dang me then, if there 
ain’t more money in soldiering 
than I reckoned on; or happen 
you ain’t so flink with the silver 
as in the old days.” 

Dan coloured and made no 
answer. 

“Ay, fifteen pounds be sooner 
spent than saved,” said the 
pedlar. “Be you going back 
to work on the farm?” 

“Yes; uncle said he wanted 
an extra hand.” 

The two men walked on 
awhile in silence, and then the 
pedlar remarked half to him- 
self: “‘They say as how Phcebe 
Hazeldene up the farm has got 
into trouble ; took some money 
that wasn’t rightful hers.” 

Dan’s face grew grey under 
his sunburnt skin. “It bain’t 
truth you're telling me!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Ay, ‘tis true enough,” the 
pedlar answered, glancing back, 
as the sound of approaching 
wheels smote on his _ ear. 
“ Look’ee, there be the man 
from the Lion sent to fetch her. 
Folks say Tan Hazeldene won’t 
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have his daughter back home, 
and her’s to live along o’ her 
uncle—he that sailed the Saucy 
Kate these twenty years; but 
he’s gived up the sea, and built 
hisself a bit o’ a cottage t’other 
side o’ the moor.” 

A man in a high dog-cart 
drove past them. 

“ Be ’ee on your way to fetch 
Phoebe Hazeldene?” the pedlar 
asked. 

“™iss,’ the man answered, 
sullenly, “’tis a paid job; her 
iddn’t no ways related to me.” 
He disliked the errand, fearing 
that it might in some subtle 
way cast a slur upon him. 

“Her comes of respectable 
folk enough,” said the pedlar. 

“And they may well need 
be,” the man replied. “ But 
there—her father is most of my 
opinion, I reckon: he says her 
shall never cross his doors again. 
Ay, her’s a born thief: stealing 
without temptation. Wull, wull, 
as I said afore, her iddn’t no re- 
lation of mine ;” and whipping 
up his horse, he drove on. 

For a brief moment Dan 
stood, white-faced and rigid, 
staring in the direction of the 
carriage; then, with a half-ar- 
ticulate curse, he ran after it. 
“Stop!” he cried; “I’m going 
your way,—lI’m going to the 
farm. Give me a lift.” 

The man pulled up. “ You be 
nevvy to old Mr Pigott at the 
farm, ain’t ee?” he said. 

“i,” 

“T thought tworn’t the fust 
time I’d zeed your face. May- 
be you knows the maid?” 

“ Ess.” 

“Her must be a bad lot, 
stealing wi’out temptation ; but 
there, that’s a woman all over: 
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they would a deal sooner steal 
wiout temptation than with 
ut, ’tis my opinion.” 

Dan made no answer: it had 
been for his sake that Phoebe 
had stolen the money; the 
thought drummed through his 
brain and heart. He remem- 
bered the letter he had written 
to Phoebe when first the regi- 
ment had been ordered abroad 
—a letter dilating on the un- 
healthiness of the station, full 
of fears for his own safety, a 
cowardly letter ; and deep down 
in his heart he knew he was 
a coward, and the knowledge 
was hateful to him. Lashing 
himself into a fury of repent- 
ance, he determined to go 
boldly forward and take his 


CHAPTER II.—THE 


The three men glanced after 
him. 

“Dang me,” exclaimed Abel 
Finch, the cow-hind, “if that 
bain’t young Dan. Well, 
soldiering has taught ’un the 
use 0’ his heels, if it hasn’t 
much else,” 

“There wor always more 
nature than sense about him,” 
remarked the other labourer, 
slowly. ‘“Is’pose you be come 
after Phoebe Hazeldene,” he 
added, turning to the driver. 

“Yes, the old Cap’en paid 
me for the job.” 

“ And a poor job ’tis ; I can’t 
fathom it nohow: a quiet, 
straight-tongued lass , 





“Her made straight for the 
money anyway,’ said the driver, 
breaking into a jagged laugh 
“But there; 
does follow a 


at his own wit. 
if a woman 
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stand by Pheebe’s side. “It 
be true,” he would say, “ that 
her stole the money, but ’twor 
for me her did it—if blame you 
must, blame me.” Afterwards 
Phceebe and he would marry, 
and live things down. The 
phrase “live things down” 
pleased him; there was some- 
thing fine about the sound of 
it; he had a keen sense for the 
histrionic in a situation. Then 
the cart slowly turned the 
corner into his uncle’s yard; 
he saw two of the farm hands 
look across at it with a slow 
grin. The suspicion that he 
was the cause of their merri- 
ment thrust itself upon him: 
he jumped from the cart and 
strode away across the moor. 


HANDS OF A THIEF. 


straight line, ’tis when it would 
best become her to hold back. 
I ’spose her has a deal to say 
for herself?” 

“Nar a word,” 
Abel Finch. 

“Ay, her’s a deep ‘un, no 
doubt.” 

“T ain’t never heard tell that 
her wor held for deep,” Abel 
answered. 

“ Ah, that speaks for itself,” 
exclaimed the driver, triumph- 
antly. “You may be bound 
that her’s deeper than most.” 

At this moment the house- 
door was opened from the in- 
side — the men swung round, 
expectant, the driver’s face fell. 

“°Tiddn’t nought but her 
box,” he said, as a stout, red- 
faced woman approached, drag- 
ging in her wake a tin box. 

The driver took possession of 


exclaimed 
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it, and the men looked the box 
slowly all over. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the driver 
in a didactic tone, “the box o’ 
a thief; wull, in my opinion, 
a thief shouldn’t have no box. 
You can tell your misses that,” 
he added, turning to the maid. 

“T ain’t heard as how the 
misses axed for your advice one 
way or t’other,” she replied ; 
and going back into the house, 
slammed the door. 

The driver lifted the box into 
the cart. “I never had much 
opinion of women — speech or 
act,” he said. 

“T only knowed wan to judg- 
ing point,” returned Abel, “and 
her was saveful of everything 
except o’ salt. There iddn’t no 
doubt,” he continued, reflec- 
tively, “that a woman’s faults 
lie hard on a man’s comfort.” 

“Ay,” remarked the other 
labourer, spitting on the ground 
and then rubbing the spot clean 
with his boot, “the Almighty 
had man under the rib in more 
senses than one when he made 
woman. Happen, though, ’twor 
done unconscious.” 

“T agree with ’ee there,” ex- 
claimed Abel. “And many’s 
the time I’ve told my wife the 
same. ‘Susan,’ I’ve said, ‘de- 
pend upon it, if there had been 
marriage and giving in marriage 
in Heaven first along, ’tis little 
enough we would have been 
lawed to ’ave it here arter- 
wards. Tiddn’t no manner of 
use making laws up there for 
us down here.’ But, bless ’ee, 


complaining won't work no 
difference—the Almighty’s been 
at the trade too many years to 
alter now.” 
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As Abel finished speaking, 
the house-door opened a second 
time, and Phoebe Hazeldene 
came slowly down the steps 
towards them. 

A man leading a team of 
horses entered the yard at the 
same moment; he stood still, 
staring at her; a boy, who had 
been cutting wood, dropped his 
axe, and leaned forward to 
obtain a better view. The girl 
on whom all eyes were bent 
was small and slight, and as 
she stood flushing beneath their 
hostile gaze, she appeared in 
her defencelessness almost a 
child. She climbed into the 
cart: no one spoke, and she sat 
twisting her fingers ; they were 
well-shaped and uncoarsened 
by work. The action caught 
the driver's attention; he 
glanced first at her and then 
round at the assembled men. 
His glance seemed to say, “A 
thief’s hands ; come and look at 
a thief’s hands.” 

The others drew nearer and 
studied the hands, the boy 
craning up his neck eagerly. 


“ Crikes!” he exclaimed ; 
“they looks like _ stealing.” 


Suddenly on the back of one of 
the hands a big tear splashed, 
and the men drew back, dis- 
concerted. Unobserved, from a 
corner of the yard the pedlar 
had watched the scene. He 
came forward, and, leaning on 
the cart, glanced up into the 
girl’s face. 

“Things ’ull mend _ their- 
selves,” he said gently. For a 
moment her tear-dimmed eyes 
rested on his face: then the 
driver mounted the box and 
drove out of the yard. 
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CHAPTER III.—HOW PHBE EVIDENTLY LOOKED AT THE MATTER, 


It seemed to Dan, as he sped 
out across the moor, that he 
heard the sound of derisive 
laughter echoing after him. 
He hurried blindly on, his mind 
struggling with a confused 
mass of thought. At last he 
flung himself down. Below 
him lay the farm, with its 
heavy thatched roof and red 
brick outbuildings. The light 
from the setting sun fell on the 
stacks of corn; the rooks flew 
from the elm-trees out across 
the freshly ploughed fields, 
where a lilac haze lay on the 
maroon-coloured soil. 

“What call had her to steal ? 
What call had her to bring 
shame on me and her?” he ex- 
claimed with a rough sob. 
“ Folks ’ull never forget it, and 
her has made me a fool before 
‘em all.” 

He looked across the un- 
dulating moor at the little 
farm below: his uncle had no 
children, and the farm would, 
in due course, descend to 
him. Dan had been secretly 
proud of his position as his 
uncle’s heir; now it seemed 
that he could never rejoice in 
himself and his lot again: this 
was hard, because Dan had 
capacity for self-appreciation. 
There was a subtle irony in the 
fact that Phoebe, to whom he 
had always behaved with quix- 
otic consideration, should have 
shattered his happiness. 

Phoebe was the daughter of 
the village carpenter, and from a 
worldly point of view had every- 
thing to gain by a marriage with 
Dan; and though he had re- 





frained from pressing the fact 
upon her notice, he could not 
but be aware there was some- 
thing generous on his part in 
thus abstaining. There were 
moments when he wondered if 
Pheebe quite saw the matter in 
the same light as he did; in 
some things she had proved 
herself strangely obtuse. His 
uncle had opposed the engage- 
ment, and now, lying on the 
moor, Dan recalled the after- 
noon when he had first broken 
the knowledge of this to Pheebe : 
he remembered the generous 
warmth with which he had ex- 
claimed: “Come what will, 
sweetheart, I'll stick by you!” 
and the flatness with which 
her reply had fallen on him: 
“Ay, Dan, and I'll do the 
same by ’ee.” 

It had come home to him 
with a keen pang that there 
was something lacking in 
Phoebe, —an inability to see 
things as others saw them. 
For a few days his manner 
to her had been colder: as 
usual she had misunderstood 
the reason of the change, and 
instead of enlarging her view 
of him, she wept many bitter 
tears, totally failing to see any- 
thing but his displeasure; so 
that at last, from mere weari- 
ness, he had been compelled to 
take her back again into 
favour. Then, with the pro- 
voking illogicalness of her sex, 
she forgot, in the joy of being 
pardoned, that she had origin- 
ally given cause for offence ; and 
he would have endeavoured 
there and then to clarify her 
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vision of things, if he had not 
found an unexpected difficulty 
in defining her misdemeanour in 
words. 

It had been after one of these 
dissensions that he had deter- 
mined upon enlisting: he felt 
that absence from home would 
enable Pheebe to weigh his value 
in a juster balance, and at the 
same time afford him an excel- 
lent opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the world. He had, 
however, soon wearied of bar- 
rack life; a touch of fever cured 
his desire for roving, and when 
later he learned that the regi- 
ment had been ordered to hold 
itself in readiness for service in 
India, he had been possessed 
with a sudden overwhelming 
terror of what might be in store 
for him in that land, where men 
died weird deaths at short 
shrift. Under the influence of 
this feeling he had written the 
letter to Phoebe, the result of 
which he had come to regret 
so bitterly. 

“Tis just like a maid to 
reckon that there iddn’t any- 
thing shameful in stealing,” 
he burst out. “Happen her 
thought that if I came back 
home, nothing else mattered.” 

His face softened: “Her’s 
more child than woman,” he 
added. Rising impulsively, he 
ran to a spot where, screened 
from observation by the tall 
bracken, he obtained a view of 
what passed on the road. Be- 
fore him the hill broke away pre- 
cipitately, and as he flung him- 
self down in the fern, he heard 
the distant crunch of wheels. 
His heart quickened a beat; in 
spite of his anger, the thought 
of Pheebe’s near approach sent 
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a curious thrill of pleasure 
through him. The cart came 
slowly into view : her head was 


turned in his direction; his 
heart thrilled again at the 


sight of her small, oval, tear- 
stained face; the childish, curv- 
ing mouth a little open, and 
the eyes a lapis-lazuli blue that 
stared sadly out from beneath 
the dark brows at a dreary 
world. The driver had with- 
drawn as far as possible from 
her, and Pheebe, realising his 
distaste, had crushed herself 
back into the corner of the 
cart. Above and around her 
the moor swept out its lonely 
length, the little figure seem- 
ing to accent the general lone- 
liness. A wave of compassion- 
ate love rushed through Dan: 
spinging to his feet, he went to 
meet her. 

“Phoebe!” he cried; “I’ve 
come back; you ain’t alone!” 
A great joy remodelled her 
face; instant, absolute, the 
metamorphosis was but one of 
those changes in her that Dan 
knew so well and found so il- 
logical. It was as if she had 
entered into a new heaven and 
a new earth; as if, at sound of 
trump, a dead joy had sprung 
into life eternal. 

“Dan!” she said; “ Dan!” 

He smiled in spite of himself ; 
but his voice had a vexed sound 


as he answered — “ Things 
iddn’t mended right off like 
that.” 

Admonition was thrown 
away upon Phebe; for her 
the sun shone full or not at 


all. Realising this anew, a 
feeling of helplessness fell upon 
Dan: he looked away from her 
across the moor. “Ay,” he 
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repeated to himself, “things 
iddn’t mended right off the 
same as that.” 

The driver glanced curiously 
at them both. “Dang me!” he 
exclaimed, “but this is a queer 
start. I reckon old Farmer 
Pigott will have a spoke to put 
in the wheel.” 

Dan flushed ; for the moment 
he had forgotten everything 
but Phcebe’s interests: the 
driver’s remark recalled him to 
his own; and it occurred to him 
that he had acted with con- 
siderable lack of foresight. 

“T will be down to see your 
uncle soon,” he exclaimed ; and 
with a brief nod to the driver, 
he moved away in the direction 
of the farm. 

Night had almost fallen; a 


CHAPTER IV.—DAN PIGOTT 


A light streamed across the 
farmyard as Dan entered, and 
glancing towards the house he 
saw the tall spare figure of 
Farmer Pigott standing on the 
steps. A sudden fear chilled 
Dan ; he had always been afraid 
of his uncle, and knew in his 
heart that in return he had 
been despised. Instinctively 
he slackened pace, drawing 
back into the shadow of the 
wall, 

“Be that my nevvy?” cried 
the old man. 

The thin rasping voice jarred 
further on Dan’s courage, and 
it was with an effort that he 
replied in the affirmative. 

“Then come straight along 
in here,” and Dan followed into 
the front kitchen, with its low- 
pitched, smoke-blacked ceiling. 
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grey mist rolled up across the 
moor, and the wind rising, blew 
through a group of pollard 
thorn with a thin, spun-out 
wail. Dan halted and glanced 
back—the cart was no longer 
in sight. 

“Her’s so dependsome on 
me,” he said; “and I have a 
sort o’ feeling as if I should fail 
her.” 

The moon trod slowly out 
from behind the clouds: lifting 
his eyes, Dan sent winging 
through the great grey space 
a prayer to God. 

“OQ God Almighty!” he ex- 
claimed, “that I mayn’t act 
cowardful this once.” 

It was the first prayer he 
had uttered since childhood : it 
comforted him. 


ASKS HIMSELF A QUESTION. 


The table was laid for supper, 
but the room was empty. 
Farmer Pigott locked the door. 
The. action recalled unpleasant 
memories to his nephew’s mind ; 
instinctively his glance strayed 
to a heavy riding-whip that 
hung above the mantelpiece. 

The farmer’s keen eyes caught 
the direction of the glance. 

“Maybe you knows your 
deserts?” he said, grimly. 

Dan tried to pull himself to- 
gether; there was no reason, 
he told himself, why he should 
be afraid, and yet he felt much 
as some whipped cur at the 
crack of the lash. 

Old Samuel Piggot scanned 
him standing there, and an ex- 
pression of contempt came into 
his lean, harsh face. 

“T could swear yc i be at the 
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bottom of this here business!” 
he exclaimed. 

Dan winced. “I don’t know 
what you mean,” he answered. 

“Mean!” repeated the old 
man. “Where did you get the 
money to buy your discharge? 
—that be what I mean.” 

There was a long pause, dur- 
ing which Dan sought vainly 
to put the truth into words: 
it seemed to him that never 
had he striven harder to state 
the facts and nothing but the 
facts; and then, suddenly, as 
if in a dream he heard himself 
say, “I won the money on a 
horse.” 

He rubbed his sleeve across 
his forehead, a dazed wonder- 
ment taking possession of him. 
He had so desired to speak the 
truth, surely he could not be 
held responsible for a lie he had 
never meant to utter? There 
was time still to rectify the 
mistake: in a moment, he told 
himself, he would rectify it; 
but the minutes crept on and 
he did not speak, the words 
would not come. 

“ By the Lord!” the old far- 
mer burst out at last, “if I 
don’t believe you whinnied that 
poor little maid into stealing 
it for ’ee. I turned her out; 
and if I find you’ve lied, dang 
me if I won’t neck and crop 
you after her!” 

Dan made no reply. At the 
mention of Phcebe’s name a 
vision of her rose before him; 
he was lying again among the 
bracken, and the hired cart, 
bearing the lonely little figure, 
was creaking its slow way 
across the moor: he watched 
the swift blossoming of happi- 
ness on the pale flower face, 
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and in watching, his heart was 
wrung afresh. For a_ brief 
moment manliness returned to 
him; devoid of fear, he saw 
into the future. 

“There be something else I 
must tell you,” hesaid. Raising 
his eyes, he met those of Samuel 
Pigott fixed upon him; they 
seemed to probe deep down 
into his nature and draw all 
that was despicable in it to the 
surface. The words that he 
had meant to utter forsook his 
lips. 

“Tm sorry I came back along 
home,” he exclaimed, huskily. 

Farmer Pigott burst into a 
rough laugh. “You would 
always have been afraid o’ 
sommat, Dan, wherever you 
might be,” he answered. “If 
’tiddn’t the fever, tis what’s as 
bad.” 

There sprang up in Dan’s 
heart a sudden hatred of this 
man, who seemed in some 
subtle fashion to force him to 
play a coward’s part. Glanc- 
ing hurriedly back on the 
long page of his boyhood, he 
saw the same réle assigned to 
both, and a quick anger flamed 
up within him. 

“T could curse you for mak- 
ing me the cur that I be,” he 
exclaimed. For a brief mo- 
ment his eyes met his uncle’s 
on equal terms; then his anger 
died down, and he turned away 
with what sounded much like 
a rough sob. 

There was little conversation 
at supper that evening. From 
time to time Mrs Pigott heaped 
some special dainty on to Dan’s 
plate; but he seemed to have 
little appetite. Old Abel Finch, 
who was allowed to dine at the 
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same table, cast an envious 
glance at the untasted food. 

“Zims as how soldiering 
daintifies a man!” he exclaimed 
at last. “Things must have 
changed a deal from what they 
wor in my father’s time—they 
fed ’em on soup or some such 
in they days—many’s the time 
I’ve heard him tell how ’twor 
bones for one and water for 
t’other; but the broth it bided 
long o’ the cook. Eh!” he 
added, pushing his chair slowly 
back, and turning to Dan: 
“Tl be bound you’ve seen a 
deal; a man larns quick in 
furren parts—'tis smart begun 
and smart done over there, I 
reckon.” 

“They have their good points 
same as here,” Dan answered, 
a little wearily. 

“T ain’t for denying thic,” 
replied the cow-hind, scratch- 
ing his head. “A place takes 
knowing the same as a man, 
and the worst o’ ’em ha’ their 
good moments. Nater is a 
queer thing: the biggest liar 
than ever I layed eyes on got 
himself jailed to save his friend ; 
folks said that *twor a poor 
trick that his ’ventiveness 
played him, to run dry jest 
when he needed the tap most 
—but law, a liar’s fancy is but 
human after all is said and 
done.” 

A grim smile flickered for a 
moment across Farmer Pigott’s 
face. Rising, he drew his chair 
up in front of the fire “It 
takes a deal o’ practice to make 
a decent liar,” he remarked, as 
he filled his pipe and lit _ it 
with a hot coal from the hearth 
—“tho’ they don’t spare them- 
selves, eh Dan?” he added, 
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turning towards where his 
nephew had been seated; but 
Dan had slipped away unper- 
ceived. 

That night, when the others 
had retired to rest, Mrs Pigott 
knocked at her nephew’s door. 
The moonlight shone full into 
the room as she entered, on her 
kindly face and plump person. 

“T’ve brought ’ee a drop o’ 
gruel, lad,” she said. “I 
thought may be you would 
lie cold the first night.” 

She sat down on the edge 
of the bed while he drank the 
gruel, her glance straying round 
the room. The sight of his 
fishing-rod on the wall, and the 
case of birds’ eggs on the table, 
called up in her memory a vivid 
picture of him as a boy; then 
her eyes fell on him lying 
carelessly propped against the 
pillow, and she noticed with a 
pang that the look of boyish- 
ness had gone from his face. 

“T kept your things fine and 
dusted,” she continued in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “though I 
was forced to throw away that 
stuffed otter you thought such 
a deal of; he did smell that 
powerful strong.” 

Dan put the cup down on 
the chair and looked up into 
his aunt’s comfortable red face. 

“You minded on me, then?” 
he asked. 

“Ay, I minded on ’ee,” she 
answered. 

They were both silent for a 
while; in the room nothing 
stirred but the shadow of a 
creeper that the moonlight flung 
across the floor. 

“This be but a poor home- 
coming for ’ee, lad,” the old 
woman exclaimed at last. 
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A sob rose in Dan’s throat 
and choked his utterance. 

“Your uncle be kind o’ heart 
for all he be harsh o’ tongue,” 
she continued, taking one of the 
young fellow’s hands in hers. 
“T ain't lived wi’ him thirty 
years wi out being able to testify 
to that. Ay, he’s an upright 
man; never owed a penny in 
his life and never will. He 
understands hisself, and acts ac- 
cording: the Lord constructed 
him simple and he acts simple,” 
—she was silent for a moment, 
sunk in thought—‘“ but some- 
times it comes over me,” she 
continued meditatively, “that 
other folk be a closed book to 
him. Well, well, how I do run 
on to be sure, and you that tired 
you can scarce keep from falling 
asleep.” 

Dan put his arms round her 
and dropped his head down on 
the plump motherly bosom. 

“Bide a bit; us ain’t seen 
each other this long while,” he 
said. She ran her fingers gently 
through his hair, while the 
shadow of the creeper swayed 
to and fro on the moon-swept 
floor. Dan pressed his face 
closer against her. 

“T’ve acted black again,” he 
said, hoarsely, “and I would 
have given a deal to have 
played fair.” 

She did not question him: 
she was used to Dan’s confes- 
sions—his lapses from virtue— 
his crude fits of repentance. 
Her heart ached, but cherished 
no higher ideal for him. Sud- 


denly, subtly, the knowledge of 
this came home to Dan. 

“ Aunt,” he exclaimed, and 
she noticed the note of fear in 
his voice, 


“vou don’t really 
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reckon that I'll ever change— 
do you?” 

The question troubled her: 
Mrs Pigott was a woman not 
given to analysing her feelings ; 
but it required little to bring 
home the truth of what he said. 
Her natural kindness and ver- 
acity struggled the one against 
the other, the battle resulting 
in a draw. 

“You be only three-and- 
twenty, and youth’s learning- 
time,” she answered evasively, 
turning away. 

Dan stared through the open 
window out across the fields, 
and the soft measured sound of 
cows cropping penetrated the 
quiet room. He had been so 
certain of his aunt’s affection 
that it had never occurred to 
him before to call her faith in 
question. There seemed some- 
thing unique as well as cruel 
that she, whom he had always 
looked upon as his best friend, 
should fail him just when he 
needed her most. For a mo- 
ment he rebelled bitterly, then 
his mind, which unwatched by 
him had been gathering ma- 
terial for a startling question, 
propounded it. 

“ What,” it asked, “had he 
done that he should be trusted ? 
Why should any one believe in 
him ?” 

Deserted by man and by him- 
self—face to face with the bitter 
need of an unearned character 


for rectitude—the utilitarian 
side of virtue was. brought 


grimly home to Dan. 

“T want to reckon things 
out,” he said; “I want to bide 
quiet and think.” 

And his aunt rose and left 
him. 
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CHAPTER V.—THE LETTER. 


The echo of Mrs Pigott’s 
footsteps died away, and with 
it Dan’s desire for self-contem- 
plation. A fear of the vision 
his mind might call up fell 
upon him: with the shaping 
of the fear there was shaped 
also the vision of that which he 
dreaded: fellowship — strange, 
terrifying — was forced upon 
him, and through the long 
grey hours of night he was 
compelled to keep tryst with 
himself — himself not as he 
wished to be, but as in truth 
he was. 

When the first streak of dawn 
appeared in the east, Dan rose 
and looked tremblingly out 
across the fields: a dread had 
arisen within him lest the face 
of familiar things should look 
familiar no longer; lest the grass 
should have lost its greenness, 
the scent of dew be gone from 
the warm earth. Nothing was 
changed, and it seemed to him 
that he could never gaze his fill 
upon the homely scene. The sun 
had risen high in the heavens, 
and the house re-echoed to the 
sound of movement when at last 
he turned, flung himself upon 
his bed, and slept. 

Many hours later he awoke 
and found .his aunt standing 
beside his bed, a troubled ex- 
pression upon her kindly face. 

“Why, Dan, lad,” she ex- 
claimed, “it’s gone ten, You 
ain’t noways feeling ill? Are 
you?” 

He stared at her with dazed 
eyes. “Treckon,” he said, “ I’ve 
been dreaming most unusual 
strong.” 





“Well, get up smart, that’s 
a good lad,” she answered, look- 
ing relieved, “and let me get 
the breakfast things out o’ sight 
before your uncle comes back ; 
he iddn’t no friend to late 
rising.” 

The noonday meal over, Dan 
slipped away to the moor. He 
directed his steps towards Por- 
lock. He had had no intention, 
when he parted from Phoebe 
the previous evening, of seeking 
her out again so soon, but to- 
day he had a personal need of 
her ; he wanted to be rehabili- 
tated in his own estimation, to 
be aroused from this disquieting 
dream into which he had fallen, 
and find himself once more the 
old Dan with whom he had lived 
on good terms and been so well 
content. 

The fresh breeze blew in 
his face, and the scent of the 
heather rose soft as the cloud 
shadows that chased each other 
across the moor. Dan’s eyes 
brightened, a sense of physical 
wellbeing exhilarated him. A 
drove of ponies scampered past, 
their long tails swept out spear- 
shaped in the wind. Dan had 
a natural tenderness for ani- 
mals, and they reciprocated his 
affection. The remembrance of 
this filled him with sudden sat- 
isfaction. 

“They trust me,” he ex- 
claimed, “and they knows. 
Why, there was a dog up to 
the barracks that fair wor- 
shipped the ground I trod on. 
I reckon the poor little tart 
misses me.” 

His self-satisfaction began to 
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glow softly at the thought of 
the dog’s devotion. 

“Animals sees into a man’s 
heart instinctive,” he said. 
Halting a moment, he gazed 
back upon the farm: the corn 
stood high in the fields, the 
colour seeming to sway from 
blue to green as the wind 
raised and bowed the tall 
stalks. Near by was a wide 
sweep of fallow-land. It had 
been a dry spring, the fields 
where the hay crop had been 
taken off had run to a soft 
puce brown, the cattle had 
strayed to the lower meadows, 
standing knee-deep in the pond 
to rootle among the reeds. 
It was a scene such as Dan 
loved, and he dwelt on it with 
contented eyes. Little by little 
his repose of mind returned, 
and his pressing need of Phebe 
left him. He fell into a rev- 
erie; his thoughts leapt for- 
ward to the day when he, 
owner of the farm, would 
figure as a man of some 
importance, respected alike by 
his fellows and himself. The 
mental vision pleased him even 
more than the fair landscape 
spread out at his feet. Sud- 
denly his thoughts recurred to 
Pheebe: with an abrupt start 
he awoke from his dream,— 
there was no room for her in 
the vision. 

“Her’s spoilt it all wi’ her 
stealing,” he burst out angrily. 
“T be a fool to think o’ marry- 
ing such a maid.” 

At this moment the cry of a 
sheep in distress attracted his 
attention. Glancing round, he 
saw at some little distance a 
lamb that had cast itself. On 
closer examination he found 
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that one of the animal’s fore- 
legs had been injured, and that 
it could not stand. Raising it 
in his arms, he began to retrace 
his steps towards the farm. As 
he neared home he met his 
uncle, riding a black Galloway 
mare. He looked at Dan with 
a kinder expression than usual 
—he regretted, too, having 
spoken so sharply the previous 
evening. 

“There now,” he exclaimed, 
“T had meant to tell ’ee to give 
an eye round the moor for the 
sheep, and dang me if you ain’t 
been and done it of your own 
gumption. ‘Tiddn’t like ’ee 
that, eh, Dan? But there—may 
be you reckon some day to 
stand in my shoes and be a 
farmer yourself.” 

Dan glanced up, his face 
glowing. “ You set me the work 
and I'll do it,” he answered, 
with boyish eagerness. 

Farmer Pigott turned his 
keen eyes full on his nephew: 
for a brief moment the natures 
of the two men were in accord ; 
for once Dan did not shrink 
from, but met the gaze directed 
on him, squarely. 

“Us be uncle and nevvy,” 
the old man _ exclaimed, at 
length. “You act fair by me, 
and I'll act fair by you. There’s 
my hand on it.” 

Dan grasped the outstretched 
hand in his own; the feeling of 
resentment which had taken so 
strong a hold of him the prev- 
ious night vanished as he did so. 

“T’ll make a fresh start,” he 
said, the well-worn formula 
rising instinctively to his lips. 

Farmer Pigott smiled. “Ay,” 
he answered, “and let it have a 
bit more bottom than most of 
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they fresh starts o’ yourn.” 
Stooping, he took the lamb 
from his nephew, and placing it 
in front of his saddle, rode on. 
Dan watched him, the look of 
pleasure dying out of his face. 
“T can’t make no fresh start,” 
he burst out bitterly, “I’m 
tied neck and heels: *twas low 
down o’ Phebe never to give no 
hint that the money was stole, 
there would ha’ been no call for 
lying then; but her never said 
nought ; never a word—I have 
the letter in my pocket now.” 
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He began searching for it, 
first carelessly, and then with 
quick gathering alarm: the 
letter had disappeared. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, 
“Tve lost it.” 

His mind, tense with alarm, 
vibrated to the twang of 
thought, quivering with quick 
visions of the future. 

“Uncle will find that letter ; 
he’ll turn me out: the farm ‘ull 
never be mine.” 

Then he cursed Phoebe for the 
thief that she was. 


CHAPTER VI.—CAPTAIN BRATTLE. 


When Pheebe’s uncle, Captain 
Brattle, was compelled, owing 
to a sudden stroke of paralysis, 
to sell his sloop, the Saucy 
Kate, he built himself a cot- 
tage on the cliffs. In shape it 
somewhat resembled the boat 
in which he had sailed for so 
many years ; and indeed, to the 
casual observer, the little cottage 
seemed ever on the point of 
launching itself forward into 
the sea that lay leisurely in 
wait below. A terrace led 
from the front of the house to 
the flag-staff, and Captain 
Brattle, who was what the 
villagers called “a notional 
man,” had invented a chair 
which, working on a system 
of pulleys, shot in and out of 
the rooms, down the terrace, 
and against the callers in a 
fashion that every one except 
the inventor found alarming. 
There were a good many visitors 
to the cottage, though the spot 
where it stood was lonely 
enough, people dropping in 


from time to time, either for a 





gossip or to consult the Captain 
on some knotty question. 

“Folks can stand by the 
advice 0’ ’e,” they would ex- 
claim: “and what’s more, his 
cider is the best on the country’s 
side.” 

In the eyes of Hannah, the 
Captain’s servant, who was as 
sharp of tongue as of visage, 
these visitors were apt to cut 
a sorry figure. 

“They comes for the advice, 
but they stays for the cider,” 
she grumbled. “But, bless ’ee, 
they takes to the last a deal 
the fonder o the two; but 
there ——” she would add, 
“that’s the men all over, and 
marriage wi’ such is but turn- 
ing on an extra tap in your 
back yard.” 

It must be admitted that the 
place held by men in Hannah’s 
estimation was a low one: she 
looked upon them as creatures 
of small intelligence, to be hu- 
moured one moment, scolded 
the next, and governed always. 
The exception to this rule she 











found in her master, and she 
bestowed on him an _ esteem 
which, though it did not ex- 
tend to his opinions as opinions, 
enabled her to respect them as 
idiosyncrasies of a person that 
she loved. 

It had been on Sunday that 
the news of Phoebe’s theft had 
first reached the cottage. Mrs 
Hazeldene had arrived in a 
hired cart during Hannah’s 
absence at church. Hannah’s 
affection for the Captain did 
not extend to the other mem- 
bers of his family, and for 
Mrs Hazeldene she had an un- 
qualified contempt—* A fluent- 
teared child-bearing woman,” 
she called her ; and when later 
she learned the origin of the 
visit, her feelings towards the 
intruder were by no means 
mitigated. She felt that there 
was an attendant disgrace in 
being a relative of Phcebe’s 
which the Captain could not 
wholly escape; she would have 
had him sever all connection 
with the family; and that he 
should choose such a moment 
to accent his relationship by 
taking the thief into his own 
home, gave Hannah food for 
much bitter thought. 

“°Tis just like him,” she 
exclaimed, as, with unwilling 
hands, she prepared the bed- 
room for Phcebe’s reception. 
“°Tis just like him to be acting 
the relation when most folk 
would have been laying cold 
to kinship.” 

She glanced round: the room 
with its soft flowered muslin 
curtains impressed her as far 
too dainty for the person who 
was about to occupy it. All 
day the housewifely instinct 
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at the bottom of Hannah’s 
heart had been waging war 
with her conviction that the 
lines of a thief should not be 
cast in too pleasant places. 
The Captain had picked some 
flowers for the dressing-table, 
and she arranged them grudg- 
ingly. She could hear him 
wheeling his chair up and 
down the terrace as she did so. 

“He’s been teetotuming in 
and out of the house the live- 
long day,” she exclaimed aloud. 
“My head fair whirls at the 
sound o’ the wheels. It seems 
flying in the face o’ Providence 
for a man whose legs are para- 
lysed to be pranking round the 
same as he do. When the 
Almighty dries up a man’s 
muscles I reckon He means 
that man to bide quiet—but, 
law bless ’ee, the Cap’en seems 
to take his affliction as a sort o’ 
challenge. ‘Tis to be hoped 
that when his hour comes death 
will work a big change in him, 
for certain sure he’ll turn heaven 
upside down if it don’t.” 

She was silent a moment, 
shortening the stem of a rose. 
“Flowers! flowers!” she _ re- 
peated bitterly ; “there ain’t no 
person outside o’ the master 
who'd pick his best flowers for 
a thief—even if her was his 
niece, shame on the relation- 
ship. He’s been after me all 
day to make scones; but there, 
that is just what I shan’t do. 
"Tis bad enough to be spoiling 
o’ honest folk, but when it comes 
to tempting the stomach 0’ 
stealachious persons, why then 
I reckon ’tis about time to stay 
your hand. He ain’t got no 
true sense o’ things, the master 
ain’t; ’tis always the way wi 
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your notional men: they can 
see through to-morrow fast 
enough, but a window is a 
brick wall to ’em. Law, if he 
had his way the wicked would 
live on the fat o’ the land, and 
the righteous would lose their 
sense 0’ difference.” 

There was a sound of wheels 
as she spoke, and, looking out, 
she perceived that Phoebe had 
already arrived. She cast a 
quick scrutinising look down ; 
the girl raising her head at the 
same moment, their eyes met in 
along glance. The small face, 
on which the slight elusive 
bloom of childhood still lin- 
gered, disarmed Hannah by its 
air of extreme youth, and deep 
down in the woman’s heart the 
desiccated germ of pity stirred 
into faint new life. 

“Maybe her would have 
acted different if her had been 
brought up different,” she ex- 
claimed. 

On the terrace below the 
Captain was awaiting his niece. 
Pheebe had always been a fav- 
ourite with him: he had loved 
her since the time when, as a 
small red-faced baby, she would 
sit, his finger gripped tight in 
her fat puckered fist, gazing at 
him with deep inquiring eyes. 

Now, as he listened for the 
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sound of her footsteps on the 
gravel walk, his heart ached. 
She approached slowly, hesi- 
tatingly, and stood before him 
with bent head. 

“Phoebe,” he said; “little 
maid,” and putting out his 
hands, drew her towards him. 

She sank down at his feet and 
hid her face against his knee. 

“Why didn’t ’ee ask your 
poor old uncle for the money ?” 
he exclaimed, smiling sadly. 
“T shouldn’t ha’ grudged it to 
my little maid.” 

A shiver passed through her, 
but she answered nothing. 

“Poor child! you must ha’ 
wanted it terrible strong,” he 
said musingly. “What made 
’ee do it, Phoebe? What drove 
’ee to it, little maid?” 

Again a shiver passed through 
her. The question had been 
put many times during the 
past few days, but to all alike 
she had returned no answer, 
—alienating by her obstinate 
silence those few who at first 
had been inclined to pity her. 
She loved her uncle: her heart 
was sore with wounding. 

Raising her tear-stained face 
to his—“TI’ve brought disgrace 
upon ’ee all,” she exclaimed, 
brokenly. “Nothing can put 
things right,—nought, never.” 


(To be continued.) 
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RUSTICUS 


DEAR ‘ MAGA,’— 

To “rub off the rust” by 
means of a trip to “town” is 
an ambition to the full as inno- 
cent and natural to-day as it 
was in Mrs Hardcastle’s genera- 
tion. That good lady’s neigh- 
bours, it will be remembered,— 
the two Miss Hoggs, to wit, 
and Mrs Grigsby, — were ac- 
customed to go to London for 
“a month’s polishing” every 
winter; and most of those who 
are lucky enough to live in the 
country are not indisposed to 
copy their praiseworthy habit. 
Some, indeed, may be apt to 
share Mr Hardcastle’s appre- 
hension that vanity and affec- 
tation may be brought back 
from the metropolis. But these 
qualities flourish tolerably well 
everywhere ; and not even the 
most bigoted enemy of the 
capital can nowadays accuse 
your “man about town” of 
being “ woundily like a French- 
man.” On the contrary, it is 
the lively Gaul who, if he 
aspires to be up-to-date, trés- 
smart, teuf-teuf, dernier bateau 
—call it what you please — 
models himself in dress, bear- 
ing, and general appearance 
upon the inhabitant of Albion. 
A good excuse for a visit to 
town need never be wanting. 
The silk hat which, since it 
left London in your hat-box, 
has been present upon forty- 
eight occasions, or thereabouts, 
at church, to say nothing of a 
few weddings and funerals, 
must instantly be replaced by 
a new one. You must really 
get some more clothes. A man 


who boasts a figure which 
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“comes out where it ought to 
go in, and goes in where it 
ought to come out,” cannot 
retain his self-respect and at 
the same time trust himself to 
the mercies of the provincial 
tailor. You must see your stock- 
broker, consult him about the 
boom in copper, and find out 
what is going to happen in 
Kaffirs and Rhodesians. Be- 
sides, you may as well take the 
advice of a specialist about your 
growing tendency to embon- 
point. If these arguments fail 
to carry conviction to your con- 
science, there is one which will 
never play you false. Fire the 
spirit of “the predominant 
partner” with hopes of un- 
limited shopping and a large 
supply of new frocks or gowns 
(who shall say which word is 
technically the correct one’), 
and the business is as good as 
done. You will find your port- 
manteau packed, and yourself 
at the railway station, before 
you are many days older. 

The two Miss Hoggs took 
their month’s polishing in the 
winter. The prudent country 
cousin of the present age takes 
his in spring, or early summer. 
By so doing he scores heavily. 
It is, indeed, impossible to exag- 
gerate the delights and the 
beauty of spring-time in an Eng- 
lish rural neighbourhood. Listen 
to the prose-poet :—“ There is 
a vernal freshness in the air, 
redolent of happiness and com- 
ing warmth ; the long-expected 
flowers peep out” (“ peep” is at 
once so original and so true!), 
“and all is sunshine and like « 
long-delayed promise at last ful- 
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filled.” Conspicuously inaccu- 
rate, every word of it, of course, 
so far as the wretched season of 
this year is concerned ; but, no 
doubt, a certain licence must be 
allowed to our great writers. 
“Turn we, then,” proceeds 
our author, “to thoughts of ”— 
hullo! what’s this ?—“ thoughts 
of spring attire, to charming 
colours and to deft designs, and 
Messrs Tépe and Rybbon think 
it not malapropos to present a 
complete and useful forecast of 
the fashions for spring or sum- 
mer 1899, the outcome of several 
weeks’ thoughtful endeavour in 
London, aided by the earliest 
and most direct information 
from Paris.” What a downfall 
is here! To imagine that one 
was mouthing the latest tit-bit 
of a Dr Parker (with the swear- 
ing eliminated) or a Miss Corelli, 
or a Canon Scott Holland, and 
to find that the choice morsel 
was but a haberdasher’s circular 
after all! Truly, it is a wondrous 
art, this of writing advertise- 
ments: a branch of literary 
composition which the Society 
of Authors should in nowise 
neglect. It embraces many 
styles, all vicious, nauseating, 
and depraved ; all calculated to 
appeal to the ignorance and im- 
becility of the public. Yet, style 
for style, the flamboyant manner 
of the draper is perhaps prefer- 
able to the affectation of reason- 
ing and logic—with its “of 
course’s,” its “to be sure’s,” its 
“for the matter of that’s”— 
whereby great newspapers stoop 
to puff the second-hand wares 
they have taken to selling. 
But beautiful and delightful 
as spring is in the country, it is 
no less beautiful and delightful 
in London. In the early days 
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of summer London is seen at 
her very best. She has the 
air of life, youth, and vigour. 
She is not yet jaded or passée. 
Piccadilly and the Park are a 
joy to the eye of the beholder. 
The trees are in full foliage, but 
not parched or dusty. The 
grass is the quintessence of 
greenness. The flower - boxes 
in the windows are a blaze of 
gorgeous colour. The rigour of 
the east wind is tempered by 
a genial sun, but the air is not 
yet like the blast from a fur- 
nace. Upon such prospective 
pleasures the traveller may 
muse and ponder as he man- 
fully tries to kill time in a close 
and sun-baked railway carriage, 
where the blinds may possibly 
keep out glare, but certainly 
concentrate heat. The daily 
papers once exhausted, what 
is he to fall back upon? He 
has carefully provided him- 
self with a few of the “ books 
of the day.” He tries Mr 
Conan Doyle’s ‘Duet.’ Heav- 
ens! What blatant, howling, 
stupefying vulgarity! Would 
that one were a wicked re- 
viewer, to denounce the stuff 
in seven newspapers at once! 
He tries ‘The Double Thread’ 
with some misgiving, and after 
a fair trial sorrowfully puts it 
down. For he is fresh from 
‘The Fowler,’ which he gal- 
loped through in a couple of 
sittings in an easy-chair, find- 
ing in it a striking and fresh 
delineation of the new woman 
—giving that battered phrase a 
natural and sensible meaning. 
Miss Harraden’s characters are 
vivid, consistent, and human— 
not mere vehicles for the pub- 
lication of epigrams. And 
what “epigrams” are they in 
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‘The Double Thread’! Damp 
fireworks are positively nothing 
to them. The dissenting idea of 
le higlif may be interesting for 
a little while as a sidelight on 
dissent—as interesting, say, as 
Mrs Todger’s idea of a wooden 
leg—but not for long, O! not 
for long. He dips into some- 
thing more promising. Here is 
the celebrated Mr Dooley—Mr 
Dooley the boomed, the belaud- 
ed. After five minutes’ gallant 
struggle our traveller succumbs. 
His jaw drops, the volume falls 
from his nerveless hands, and 
outraged nature revenges her- 
self by a restless and unrefresh- 
ing nap. For if ever a work 
professing to be humorous, sen- 
su Americano, was duller or 
couched in a more abhorrent 
dialect, it has not yet come 
within our traveller’s ken. No; 
books are “horff” in the mean- 
time. He must content him- 
self with the society of “ Miss 
Milligan,” who is perhaps as 
agreeable a travelling compan- 
ion asa man could desire. She 
is a young and fashionable 
member of the good old Pa- 
tience family ; she is quite in 
the “smart push” (the social 
antipodes of the “swell mob”), 
and she can keep you enter- 
tained without an effort until 
the train arrives at the London 
terminus. 


One of the most striking 
changes in London during the 
last twenty years is the enor- 
mous increase in the number of 
enormous hotels. The building 
of such abodes has no end. 
At the present moment a gi- 
gantic “hostelry”” (as the re- 
porters dearly love to call it) is 
approaching completion in Rus- 
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sell Square, another in Pall 
Mall East, and a third at the 
station of the Great Central 
Railway Company. These hotels 
apparently have created their 
own custom, and they never 
outrun the demand for accom- 
modation. It was a sagacious 
aphorism of the late Dr Boyd’s 
that he was a wise man, though 
he might not be a good one, 
who posted his own letters. 
The same may be said of the 
man who writes to engage rooms 
at a London hotel after the cow- 
slips have come into bloom. 
To drive about from one hotel 
to another in quest of a humble 
apartment aw cinguiéme is not 
amusing, and is a trifle costly. 
At such anxious moments 
visions of a bench in St James’s 
Park, a sack in a twopenny 
doss-house, or a two-pair back 
in Bloomsbury, are apt to flit 
across the mind. Even if the 
worst is avoided, how on earth 
are you to be in time to dress, 
dine out, and do a music-hall ? 
It is now a quarter-past seven 
precisely, and your host’s hour 
is a quarter to eight sharp. 
All such carking cares and 
gnawing anxieties may be 
avoided by the exercise of a 
little forethought, and at the 
expenditure of a penny upon a 
postage-stamp. If you are as 
regular in your visits to London 
as the two Miss Hoggs and Mrs 
Grigsby, you have probably 


some “howff” in a street off 


Piccadilly or Eaton Square, 
where your wants (like those of 
Charles Honeyman and F. B.) 
will be ministered to by an ex- 
butler of my Lord Todmorden. 
But those wants will be few 
and simple. A good breakfast 
and a decent bed will satisfy 
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them. You will lunch at 
Prince’s, dine at the Cecil, and 
sup at the Savoy, principally 
for the sake of seeing the other 
people who are taking their 
meals there. The leisure mo- 
ments of the day may be filled 
in at your club, and if you 
have friends you will occasion- 
ally partake of their hospitality. 
Failing an established position 
in the lodgings of Mr Samuel 
Ridley or Mrs Brixham, some 
huge “caravanserai” (another 
pet word of the pressman) will 
swallow up the stranger. Nor 
is his lot altogether miserable. 
In such establishments he may 
find excellent quarters, good 
cooking, and reasonable charges. 
There are many worse places in 
the world to stay at than a 
monster hotel, properly organ- 
ised. But let the innocent from 
the country beware. At certain 
houses of the sort in fashionable 
or quasi-fashionable neighbour- 
hoods he will have to pay 
through the nose for his enter- 
tainment. It is not only that 
he will have to “ ground-bait ” 
the place heavily, if he wishes 
decent attendance. If the Lord 
Chief-Justice of England would 
abolish tips as he proposes to 
abolish other “secret commis- 
sions,” he would earn the grati- 


tude of at least half a nation. 


But besides an inordinate out- 
lay upon porters, waiters, and 
chambermaids, the traveller will 
find that the syndicate in whose 
premises he has taken up his 
temporary abode can pile up 
bills to some purpose for one 
person. Not many weeks ago 
a dinner, consisting of fried fish, 
mutton cutlets, and a quail, 
was entered in the reckoning at 
the modest sum of one guinea, 
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no wine being included in that 
amount. Even Fenton’s, which, 
in the brave days of old, was 
supposed to represent the acme 
of luxury and extravagance, 
could hardly have beaten that. 
There is one duty which 
must be faced without flinch- 
ing in London, and that is a 
visit to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. It will not 
do to put it off. One may see 
the Australians play cricket, or 
Sloan ride a winner, later on. 
To go to Lord’s or the Oval, to 
Epsom or to Kempton Park, is 
no effort. But, in the case of 
the Academy, to procrastinate 
is to be lost, and he who wil- 
fully passes the gates of Bur- 
lington House may never sum- 
mon up courage to cross its 
threshold afterwards. There- 
fore, the moment the morning 
papers have been read, the 
moment the hatter and the 
tailor have been visited, let us 
hasten to the pictures. It is 
always insufferably hot there, 
but the crowd is smaller before 
than it is after luncheon. No 
one has a good word to say for 
this year’s show, and no won- 
der. Such a quantity of vapid 
rubbish has rarely been col- 
lected. It is not surprising 
that the sales get smaller year 
by year. Rather is it marvel- 
lous that good-natured million- 
aires should continue to encour- 
age art (as they suppose) by 
purchasing so many square 
yards of painted canvas as they 
do. Apart from the number of 
Episcopal portraits on the walls, 
the Academy of 1899 presents 
two outstanding features. One 
of these is the large amount of 
illustrated journalism in oils. 
To this category, of course, 
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belong the pictures of the 
Jubilee service at St Paul’s, 
which are legitimate enough in 
their way. To this category 
also belong the numerous pic- 
tures of which “Naval Man- 
ceuvres” (No. 101) and “A 
Real Good Story” (No. 630) 
are typical. “Naval Man- 
ceuvres * (you take the delicate 
play of words in the title?) 
represents a young officer in 
the navy flirting with a girl. 
“A Real [not Really, please 
observe] Good Story” repre- 
sents a group of foxhunters in 
pink and on horseback, roaring 
with laughter. No sporting- 
printseller’s shop will be com- 
plete for years to come without 
a reproduction of this gem, It 
seems to have walked straight 
out of the Christmas number 
of the “Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News.” The 
other obvious characteristic of 
the display is the impression it 
conveys that nine-tenths of the 
artists who are not mere jour- 
nalists have taken great pains 
to see their subjects through 
somebody else’s eyes. There is 
no striving after originality. 
The compliment of flattery is 
obsequiously paid to any one 
who has made “an ‘it,” like 
Mrs Oliphant’s young man 
from ‘Omerton. The sea is 
depicted as of a truly piercing 
blue, or the grass draped in an 
excruciating shade of green, 
because Palette, R.A., employs 
similar hues. Many painters 
of rustic landscape devote their 
energies to seeing a bold peas- 
antry, their country’s pride, 
through spectacles of French 
manufacture. Another class of 
artists, like Mr Byam Shaw, 
reproduce with extraordinary 
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and scrupulous fidelity the 
poor drawing and crude colour- 
ing of some medieval nincom- 
poop, who, after all, knew no 
better. Mr Shaw’s “ Love, the 
Conqueror” (No. 906), is in 
truth a monument of futility. 
It must cost a great deal of 
trouble to paint so ill, In an 
exhibition where all is so bad, 
it seems invidious to single out 
any work for praise. Yet one 
must note Mr Ford’s noble bust 
of the Queen (No. 2053), full of 
dignity and pathos, and one or 
two capital portraits by Mr J. 
H. Lorimer. Above all, it is 
impossible to pass over in 
silence the contributions of Mr 
Sargent. Here, indeed, is one 
who has eyes to see, and a 
hand to use the brush. Here 
are pictures of which posterity 
will have news to tell. “Mrs 
Charles Hunter” (No. 18), 
“Miss Jane Evans” (No. 237), 
and “Lady Faudel - Phillips” 
(No. 444), are masterpieces. 
Only, if one chanced by ill-luck 
to be as plain as one is beautiful, 
one would be apt to think twice 
before giving Mr Sargent a 
commission to take one’s like- 
ness. Old Noll himself would 
have trembled at his unmerciful 
frankness. The most malicious 
achievements of “Ape” and 
“Spy ” are complimentary com- 
pared with some of Mr Sar- 
gent’s work. And then, it is 
so easy not to sit for your 
portrait, and not to draw a 
cheque of four figures. 

The fresh air of Piccadilly 
is peculiarly grateful after the 
hothouse atmosphere of the 
Academy, and there is just 
time before luncheon for a 
stroll in the direction of West- 
minster by way of the Green 
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Park. That brilliant light of 
the Parliamentary bar, Buster 
Bluffe, Q.C., had rooms on your 
staircase at Trinity, and per- 
haps you may catch a glimpse 
of him plying his extremely 
lucrative and beneficent trade. 
Moreover, the proceedings be- 
fore a Parliamentary committee 
on a private bill are a perfect 
lesson in manners and deport- 
ment. None of the brutality 
of the bludgeon here; only the 
polish of the rapier. The stately 
courtesy, the elaborate polite- 
ness, the fine manner character- 
istic of a less busy age, which 
have all but disappeared in 
other quarters, still find at 
Westminster a congenial home. 
You have only to hear Bluffe 
cross-examining a hostile wit- 
ness, or exchanging repartee 
with the opposing counsel, 
Wragge, to be quite sure of 
that. The lobbies and com- 
mittee - rooms seem very 
“thrang,” as they say in 
Scotland, when you arrive; 
and the adjective is the more 
appropriate that a good deal 
of the bustle is caused by more 
or less fiery Caledonians. A 
scheme is on foot to appropriate 
half a dozen watersheds in the 
Highlands, and to devote their 
streams to industrial uses. 
The proprietors not unnatur- 
ally object, and have come 
south to say so. Then, the 
" provost, magistrates, and town- 
clerk of Dreepdailly have pro- 
moted a great measure for 
absorbing all the agricultural 
land within a radius of four 
miles or so in their filthy and 
ill-kept municipality. They 
will presently return home 
with their tails between their 
legs—sadder, and, it is to be 
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hoped, less ambitious men. 
Here, too, are many members 
of another corporation in quest 
of powers to acquire a site for 
a town-hall which will be per- 
fectly useless. They feel a glow 
of pride at the thought of sad- 
dling their constituents with a 
considerable addition to the 
rates. If you have ever visited 
their city, you will be unable 
to resist the thought that a 
little more attention paid to 
paving and a little less to Par- 
liamentary committees would 
prove highly beneficial to the 
community over which they 
preside. Bluffe is in all these 
bills, besides twenty others. 
To judge by what he tells you 
in a hurried conversation, there 
is not a municipal dignitary 
beyond the Tweed who is not 
just now in London. To be 
vacuis cedilis Ulubris, even, 
means the certainty of a jaunt 


to town—plenty of high living 
and a good deal of plain think- 
ing (the plain speaking will 
come some day)—at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers for at 
least a fortnight every year. 


Cruel Lord Balfour! ‘Tis a 
churl’s task to dock a deserving 
class of its harmless pleasures 
by a Private Bill Legislation 
(Scotland) Bill! 


One revolution there has been 
in the social life of Londen dur- 
ing the last couple of years, 
which hits the country cousin 
in a weak spot. He cannot 
get a rubber of whist at his 
club or anywhere else. “Bridge, 
bridge, bridge,” is all the cry, 
and whist is almost totally 
forgotten. The causes of this 
change of dynasty are obscure. 
It is curious that a game which 
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had braved all opposition for 
generations should have yielded 
to the first attack of an upstart 
cousin, which has been aptly 
described as no better than 
dummy with frills. Perhaps 
bridge affords a little more 
scope for gambling than its 
venerable relative, and that is 
of some moment in an age 
when many women as well as 
most men try their luck on the 
Stock Exchange, or on the 
turf, or at the card-table. No 
doubt the world will grow 
weary of bridge, and _ there 
will come a glorious restora- 
tion. Meanwhile consternation 
prevails in the camp of the 
remnant of loyal whist-players. 
There is said to be serious talk 
of revising the rules, which 
were last fixed in 1864 or there- 
abouts. There is a precedent 
for alteration in the case of 
the rules of golf, which have 
been tinkered more than once 
without substantial benefit or 
injury to the game May 
the recension of the whist 
code prove equally innocuous, 
and may the draftsmanship of 
the reformers prove superior 
to that of the St Andrews’ 
committee! One surmises that 
among the innovations will be 
found a reduction of at least 
fifty per cent in the value of 
honours, and nobody but a 
born and inveterate gambler 
will grumble at such a pro- 
posal. The present prepon- 
derance of honours is a legacy 
from long whist which there 
is little reason, from any point 
of view, to be proud of. 

It being, then, practically 
impossible to get a rubber, the 
Rustic will probably wend his 
way to the Park in order to 
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gaze upon his fellow-creatures, 
It is a brave spectacle, this 
well-dressed mob, and there is 
something highly exhilarating 
in the sight of it. Lord Salis- 
bury, the other day, took occa- 
sion to denounce the ordinary 
garb of the modern male. The 
painter or the sculptor may 
very likely not find his account 
in it, but the e ye soon acquiesces 
in a predominant fashion, and 
finds it very good. The par- 
ticular shape of each season’s 
tall hat, for example, is always 
the best—not, it may be, the 
best in the abstract, but the 
best relatively, here and now. 
So is it also with ties and waist- 
coats, which are worn (particu- 
larly the latter) of blue and 
buff, and all manner of con- 
spicuous and singular tints. 


As for the other sex, their 


attire becomes steadily more 
gaudy from year to year. The 
bright colours are cheerful, and 
the wonderfully trimmed hats 
lend gaiety to the scene. The 
faces beneath them are not 
seldom pretty, and as fresh as 
paint, which is very natural (or 
very artificial, if you will have 
it so), for, alas! it is that very 
commodity, and none other, 
which, upon a closer scrutiny, 
turns out to be responsible for 
the majority of the complexions. 
Everybody in the Park, of 
course, is not well-dressed and 
pretty. There is a contingent 
of frumps and dowds, and the 
cut of skirt in vogue, however 
well it may be adapted to an 
absolutely perfect figure, is 
rather trying to the abnormally 
stout or the abnormally lean. 
I know that in to-morrow’s 
‘Daily Peepshow’ I shall read 
how the Hon. Mrs Jim So- 
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and-so was to be seen yesterday 
near Stanhope Gate smartly 
gowned in a grey foulard, and 
how Lady Seraphina Slyboots, 
in a feather boa, was talking to 
the Marquis of Carabas, with 
many other entrancing items of 
alike nature. But I also know 
that at “Church-Parade,” so- 
called, the company may have 
consisted principally of Count- 
esses from Clapham, Baronesses 
from Brixton, and Duchesses 
from Denmark Hill, but assur- 
edly included no real, “ pukka,” 
peeresses. I know, too, that if 
an anti-Semite had been given 
a free hand and been let loose 
among the crowd, its numbers 
would have suffered a quite 
appreciable diminution. 
Nothing could be more un- 
fashionable than to be a “Sab- 
batarian,” not even to be a 
“Protestant.” Yet at the risk 
of incurring this fatal reproach, 
it is impossible to help regret- 
ting that so much Sunday work 
should apparently be indispen- 
sable in London. The good old 
theory of “not giving the ser- 
vants too much to do” on the 
first day of the week is dying 
out. Club servants, at all 
events, are not embraced within 
its scope; and waiters, who, 
after all, are human beings, are 
considered to deserve no con- 
sideration. The worst point 
about the secularisation (if one 
may make bold to employ so 
antiquated a phrase) of Sunday 
is that it adds to the labours 
of that very class of the com- 
munity which is least able to 
protect itself—the class which 
earns its livelihood by minister- 
ing to the luxuries of the rich. 
Here the “ liberal-minded ” man 
will doubtless step in and pro- 
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test. “What?” he will ex- 
claim with admirably assumed 
indignation, “Is the busy pro- 
fessional man or the city clerk 
to be deprived of much-needed 
exercise and recreation on 
the one day of the week on 
which he is able to indulge 
in them?” By no means; 
let the hard-worked man of 
business please himself in the 
spending of his one free day. 
But let it be plainly understood 
that a large majority of those 
who play billiards, or cards, or 
golf, on Sunday, can get quite 
as much of those amusements 
as is good for them on the 
other days of the week. Why 
any sane-human being should 
want to read a daily paper, or 
listen to a band, on Sunday, 
it is difficult to conjecture. 
Even if six daily papers in the 
week had not been enough, 
there were already plenty of 
Sunday sheets to gratify the 
most voracious appetite without 
the officious intervention of two 
magnates of the week-day press. 
No doubt a great deal of cant 
has been talked upon this ques- 
tion, but the cant has not, by 
any means, been confined to one 
side, and surely that is a sound 
instinct which prompts the op- 
position to seven-day news- 
papers. It is all very well for 
their proprietors to explain with 
great elaboration that the pro- 
duction of the Sunday edition 
involves next to no labour, and 
in fact is rather a pleasure than 
a toil—a sort of little holiday 
for all concerned. The sound 
common-sense of the English 
people will not swallow such 
sophistries. It realises that 


much more is at stake than 
the interests of a handful of 
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journalists and newspaper com- 
positors, It foresees that the 
mischief will spread far beyond 
Fleet Street and Whitefriars. 
Legislation, indeed, can do noth- 
ing to remedy the evil. The 
steady pressure of public opinion 
can alone be effectual, and al- 
ready it has achieved a signal 
victory. It will be a bad day 
for the working classes, for all 
who have to make a living by 
their own exertions, for the 
country at large, when the prin- 
ciple of a seven-days’ working- 
week becomes so familiar as to 
be accepted without protest. 

If, oddly enough, you happen 
to prefer going to church to 
reading the stale scandal and 
tittle-tattle of the past week in 
an up-to-date journal of mam- 
moth proportions, there are 
preachers of all sorts and sizes, 
services of all manners and de- 
grees, to tempt you. Should 
you be lucky enough to find 
Canon Gore in the pulpit of 
the Abbey, you will unquestion- 
ably hear something to your 
advantage, and carry home a 
good deal to think about. If 
the Bishop of Stepney is your 
man, you will get manly, 
straightforward, plain - sailing 
oratory ; and if you are for a 
little sensational tub-thumping, 
why, there are a dozen dissent- 
ing chapels ready to supply 
you, and to throw in a strong 
infusion of politics as well. 
But the wise man, who hates 
the “falsehood of extremes,” 
who detests all aping of Rome 
on the one hand and all thump- 
ing of the drum schismatic 
on the other, will not trouble 
to go farther afield than the 
Temple Church. There he is 


sure of an admirable discourse 
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from a divine of ripe learning, 
refined taste, and true piety. 
The music is beyond criti- 
cism; the order of the book 
of Common Prayer is duly 
observed; and there are no 
freaks, antics, or eccentricities. 
A visit farther east to St Paul’s 
is not to be recommended in 
the meantime, for the echoes 
of a highly animated con- 
troversy seem to ring round 
the dome. Besides, though the 
worshipper has disciplined his 
mind into a frame of devotion, 
he cannot well help seeing the 
stencilling and the lettering ; 
and the sight is not conducive 
to calmness and composure of 
spirit. One may not be pre- 
pared to join in the strong 
language with which the Dean 
and Chapter have been assailed 
for their scheme of decoration. 
But a certain three - column 
letter in the ‘Times’ makes one 
gravely question whether the 
choice of the responsible body 
has fallen upon the right decor- 
ator. There is an undercurrent 
of depreciation of Sir Christo- 
pher in that portentous epistle 
which makes one suspicious— 
a suggestion of lofty and super- 
cilious patronage, as who should 
say that this same Wren, poor 
fellow, did his best, one must 
allow, but what can you ex- 
pect from an Englishman who 
had the bad taste to flourish 
after the Reformation? Now 
it is a fact that of all the 
architects of whom in modern 
times this country has had 
reason to boast, Wren is in- 
comparably the greatest. His 
London churches, so many of 
which have been ruthlessly 
pulled down, ought to be the 
pride of every true Londoner, 
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and St Paul’s is the finest of 
them all. Nobody who holds 
these simple propositions to be 
true can think with equanimity 
of Wren’s chef-d’wuwvre being 
delivered over to an artist who, 
be his skill and taste in other 
matters beyond reproach, would 
obviously prefer St Paul’s to be 
an Kgyptian temple or a Gothic 
fane—something, in short, quite 
different from what it is. It is 
some consolation to reflect that 
no Dean and Chapter will ever 
venture to cut and carve upon 
the outside of the splendid pile. 
For many generations to come, 
let us hope, cockney and 
countryman alike will be able 
to gaze from the end of Fleet 
Street up Ludgate Hill, and 
note how 


‘*the high majesty of Paul’s 
Uplifts a voice of living light and 
calls— 
Calls to his millions to behold and see 
How goodly this his London Town can 
be !” 


Not the least interesting 
feature in Sir William Rich- 
mond’s letter was his frank 
enunciation of a theory of crit- 
icism which, though probably 
latent in the minds of many 
artists, authors, and _ actors, 
rarely meets with perfectly can- 
did expression. The theory is, 
indeed, less simple than Dean 
Gregory’s, which measured a 
man’s right to criticise the 
decoration of St Paul’s by 
the amount of money he had 
subscribed towards that object, 
but it may, nevertheless, be 
very shortly stated. The critics 
of a work of art, so it runs, are 
necessarily either (1) amateurs, 
1.¢., persons who do not habit- 
ually practise that particular 
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kind of art, or (2) experts, i.e., 
persons who do, If they are 
amateurs, the publication of 
their unfavourable opinion is a 
piece of unwarrantable imper- 
tinence, for, ex hypothesi, they 
know nothing about the matter. 
If, on the other hand, they are 
experts, the publication of their 
unfavourable opinion is a gross 
breach of “professional eti- 
quette.” The great beauty of 
this theory lies in its universal 
applicability. Nothing lies out- 
side its scope—not even chairs 
and tables, Hither you are a 
carpenter or you are not a 
carpenter, If you are not, you 
can know nothing whatever of 
the construction of chairs and 
tables. If you are, you are 
bound by the inexorable laws 
of professional etiquette to hold 
your tongue. It clearly follows 
that no one dare pronounce a 
chair or table to be badly made. 
Sir William is a welcome addi- 
tion to the supporters of the 
most vicious and most tena- 
ciously cherished of trade-union 
principles: the right of every 
Englishman to do bad work 
and insist upon getting good 
pay for it. When the Aca- 
demicians go on strike (though 
a lock-out by their employers 
seems a likelier contingency) we 
hope to hear Sir William har- 
anguing a velvet-coated gather- 
ing in Trafalgar Square, and 
to see him busy picketing Sir 
Edward Poynter’s studio. 

It is with great diffidence 
that, being only a humble play- 
goer and not a playwright, one 
ventures to breathe a word 
about the drama. The staples 
of the stage in London at the 
present time may, roughly 
speaking, be said to be ro- 
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mantic or historical drama, 
extravagant farce (English, 
which means diluted French, 
or American, which means 
adapted German), and “ musi- 
cal comedy” (again English or 
American). Ten minutes of 
Yvette Guilbert in a song of 
Aristide Bruant’s, or even in 
“ A leetle beet of str-r-r-ing,” is 
worth a week of Musketeers, 
Belles of New York, and What 
Happened to Smith’s. But the 
one play in everybody’s mouth 
is “The Gay Lord Quex.” The 
house is crammed every night, 
and you are lucky if you can 


get a seat within the next 
month. It is plain that “ Lord 


Quex” is an immense success. 
But the success has been won 
to a great extent upon false 


pretences. So much is plain 
from the demeanour of the 
audience. Recruited chiefly 


from the suburbs (the mainstay 
of theatrical enterprise in Lon- 
don), they care nothing for the 
drama qud drama. They have 
come to see a play reputed to 
be “improper,” and they are 


resolved upon having their 
money’s worth. This applies 
to the stalls as much as to 


the pit, to the dress-circle as 
much as to the gallery. People 
who have paid half-a-guinea or 
seven-and-sixpence are deter- 
mined that no phrase or inci- 
dent susceptible of a foul 
meaning shall escape the em- 
phasis of their inane laughter. 
And here is the pity of it—Mr 
Pinero has deliberately played 
down to this class of person. 
He has interjected some “ busi- 
ness’ and a few speeches which 
are utterly irrelevant, which 
afford no assistance whatever 
to the development of plot or 
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character, and of which only a 
schoolboy of sixteen could deem 
the significance momentous. By 
so doing he has deliberately 
invited his audience not to 
take the play seriously; he 
has run the risk of pitching his 
work in a totally wrong key. 
Mr Pinero is supposed to pride 
himself, like one of his prede- 
cessors in the English drama, 
on having never blotted a line. 
Our answer is, Would he had 


blotted a thousand! Expunge 
the words and incidents we 


have alluded to, and “'The Gay 
Lord Quex” would remain an 
infinitely more satisfactory and 
artistic work. As it is, the 
third act is intensely interesting 
and dramatic, albeit the fourth 
is indescribably lame and un- 
convincing. Superbly acted 
throughout by Miss Irene Van- 
brugh, who here scales heights 
to which she never before 
aspired, the part of Sophy Full- 
garney is one of the most ori- 
ginal and one of the most 
powerful in latter-day drama. 
That, perhaps, is not very high 
praise, but at least it is not 
intended for disparagement. 
Mr Pinero is by so much the 
ablest, as he is the most ambi- 
tious, of contemporary British 
playwrights, that one is jealous 
of his reputation. ‘The Princess 
and the Butterfly’ was a vast 
advance on that very much over- 
rated play, “The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray.” “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” with all its weaknesses, 
is no less marked an advance on 
“The Princess and the Butter- 
fly.” But if Mr Pinero will 
only be true to his best instincts, 
and eschew the wretched trifles 
which put the public on a 
wrong and rather nasty scent, 
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though they help to fill the 
coffers of the management, he 
may be destined some day to 
write a play which will rank 
as a classic. In the mean- 
while, one can but say that, if 
you wish to remove any dis- 
agreeable taste that “The Gay 
Lord Quex” may have left 
behind, you cannot do better 
than try “The Tyranny of 
Tears,” a bright, clever, and 
withal thoroughly sound little 
piece, played with consummate 
skill by a company which in- 
cludes Miss Mary Moore, Miss 
Maude Millett, and last, though 
not least, Mr Charles Wynd- 
ham—whom if, in the phrase 
of “Pendennis,” we denomin- 
ate “that old favourite of the 
British public,” it is in all good 
faith and sincerity, by way of 
well-earned compliment, and 
not in raillery. 


Thus—what with dinners and 
even dances, what with the park 
and the play, what with the 
club and the restaurant, what 
with seeing old friends and 
making new ones—the allotted 
time slips insensibly away. The 
evil moment of departure is pro- 
jected as far as possible into the 
dim and distant future. One is 
loth to leave all this bustle and 
pageant, all this gaiety and life. 
Edinburgh, they say, has incom- 
parable beauties, and Prague, 
with her unique Hradschin, 
may challenge comparison with 
Edinburgh. But London in 
early summer is more wonder- 
ful than both. There is no 
street like Piccadilly ; and only 
in London can you see the 
Life Guards coming down St 
James’s Street, their cuirasses 
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glittering in the bright sun- 
shine! But needs must where 
a certain person drives, With 
the best will in the world, you 
cannot stay for the Derby, much 
less for Ascot. Sloan must pile 
up his total of winning mounts 
without your countenance and 
encouragement. For twelve 
months you must forego the 
exciting possibility of being 
“held up” by “the boys,” 
and of writing to the press 
about “ “ Roughs on the race- 
course.” With a rueful visage 
and an indefinable feeling of 
regret one resumes one’s tweed 
suit, packs one’s portmanteau, 
pays one’s bill, and bids the 
porter call a hansom. 

Some day, when one’s train 
puffs out of Paddington, or 
Waterloo, or Euston, one will 
have taken one’s last trip to 
town, one will have put on 
the final layer of polish, one 
will have had one’s last look 
at London. But, with good 
luck, one will not know that 
at the time, which makes all 
the difference. 

Above every melancholy sen- 
sation rises, strangely enough, 
the feeling of gratitude that 
one’s home is not in the 
greatest of all cities. The 
bird of passage extracts more 
poignant emotions from the 
panorama which the capital 
presents than does the regular 
inhabitant. To be a feeble unit 
in that congested mass of four 
million creatures—the thought 
is appalling. And your present 
contributor, dear ‘ Maga,’ is not 
ambitious of ever having it in 
his power to subscribe himself 
in any capacity save that of 
A CountTRY COUSIN. 
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PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE. 


BY ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 


WHITE HORSE RAPIDS. 


A BROAD river flowing peace- 
fully past, whose ample bosom 
bore great pieces of ice detached 
from the lake above, met our 
view next morning, and I re- 
membered the warning, “ Be- 
ware of floating ice,” which the 
sergeant at Bennett had given 
me. 

“Hurry up with the break- 
fast,” I said, “and we'll try and 
reach Lake Labarge to-day.” 

“What about ‘ White 
Horse’?” asked Mac, dubi- 
ously. “Oh, we'll shoot the 
rapids, if the ice gives us a 
chance,” I replied; but at the 
same time I had grave doubts 
as to whether this would be 
possible. Lake Labarge was 
about fifty miles farther on, 
and White Horse Rapids came 
about half-way between us and 
it. Several lesser rapids would 
also be encountered on this 
stretch, but they were all 
dwarfed into insignificance by 
the “White Horse.” We started 
on our journey about nine o’clock 
in the morning, and, with the 
assistance of the strong current, 
we made very good headway 
for over half an hour; then the 
river narrowed considerably, 


and we went rushing through 
Miles Cafion at an alarming 
speed. This did not last above 
a quarter of an hour, however, 
and our boat was again moving 
over peaceful waters. 

Mac and Stewart continued 





to exert themselves, and the 
rocky banks on each side went 
past us with great rapidity. I 
had no time to look around 
my broad-bladed steering-paddle 
had to be used constantly, either 
to steer us clear of rocks or to 
give the floating ice a wide 
berth. When we had travelled 
for two hours I calculated we 
must be near the rapids, but 
there were as yet no indications 
of their proximity; so I kept 
our craft in the middle of the 
current, and let her go as fast 
as she would. I noticed that 
we seemed to be gradually in- 
creasing our speed. ‘“ We'll be 
near them noo,” said Mac, 
anxiously. ‘Yes, yes; get a 
way on her, boys!” I yelled, 
as I saw, round the bluff ahead, 
the foaming surf of the famous 
White Horse Rapids. The sub- 
sequent incidents happened 
much more quickly than I can 
describe them. I saw that the 
river narrowed to a quarter of 
its breadth, and rushed with 
terrific fury round a sharp 
rocky bluff. It was not this 
that frightened me, however, 
but the ice-floes, that had be- 
fore been spread over the broad 
river, and now gathered so 
closely that they seemed almost 
to jam the entrance to the 
rapids. 

“Now we're in for a smash,” 
I said to myself; but I worked 
my paddle energetically, and 
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did my utmost to avert such 
a calamity. “Put your muscle 
into it, bend to it!” I roared, 
and the oars dipped the water 
like the paddle-floats of a 
twenty-knot river boat. On 
we rushed, seemingly straight 
against the enormous rock that 
diverted the stream. “Keep 
her going!” I yelled, as with 
lightning speed we swept on, 
apparently to destruction. The 
spray dashed right over us; I 
leaned well over the stern of the 
boat, and, with a mighty stroke 
of the huge paddle, spun her 
head round. If she had been 
a second later in answering 
that stroke, we should have 
been dashed to pieces on the 
rocky headland. 

Another moment and we 
were sailing in expansive water, 
past all danger. We had been 
severely scraped by the ice, 
but that was all; in fact, it 
was almost miraculous that we 
managed to escape without 
being greatly damaged, as I 
had no time to observe the ice 
while approaching the critical 
point—my attention having 
been fully occupied in keeping 
clear of the rock against which 
the water dashed, sending up 
great geysers of foam. 

“Ts it a’ ower?” came from 
Mac, who was still working 
like a steam-engine. “ Yes, 
you can ease off now,” I replied; 
and, with expressions of great 
thankfulness, my companions 
rested their oars and let the 
boat drift gently with the 
stream. As we moved smooth- 
ly down I heard a voice hail 
from the bank: “ Hillo, thar, 
boys! how in tarnation did 
you get through?” “Sailed 
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through,” I answered laconic- 
ally, looking round. I saw a 
group of men beside a camp. 
Near by lay a smashed boat, 
and, strewed along the shore, 
were several sacks of provi- 
sions. I steered for the shore. 
“ What’s the trouble with you, 
boys?” I asked, as I came near 
them. ‘“ Trouble!” echoed the 
first speaker: “why, we went 
under—boat, provisions, men— 
everything; and one of our 
party has not got out yet— 
he’s drowned, deader’n a door 
nail!” “Hard lines,’ I re- 
marked sympathetically ; “ how 
did it happen?” “Same as 
it allus happens; we smashed, 
broadside, on the rock. I dun- 
no how you managed; there’s 
been half-a-dozen funerals here 
since our own, and that’s only 
a fortnight ago.” “We came 
through it for all we were 
worth,” I said; “we got as 
much way on as we possibly 
could, and steered right through: 
you will notice that the engines 
haven’t got over it yet;” and I 
motioned towards my crew, who 
were still blowing like porpoises 
after their awful exertions. 

“ Can we be of any assistance 
to you?” I asked, feeling that I 
would like to help them, if pos- 
sible. ‘No, sir; thank you all 
the same: we are waiting till 
the river freezes, and then we'll 
clear out—no more Klondike for 
us, you bet, there’s too many 
hard facts in this ’ere country.” 
“ Well, well, boys, we all meet 
with misfortunes, and there’s 
no use kicking when they do 
come along,” I sagely said, al- 
though I do not think I could 
have accepted my own doctrine, 
had I been in their position. 
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Before leaving I asked when 
Major Walsh had passed. “He 
is only three days ahead,” was 
the reply; “he lost two boats 
and one man here, and all kinds 
of Government stuff have been 
washed ashore since he left.” 
“What!” I shouted, “do you 
mean to say the Major has had 
an accident?” “ Waal, you kin 
see for yourself; that’s some of 
his stuff thar,’—pointing to the 
sodden sacks on shore ; “you can 
make out the Government stamp 
on them, if you care to look.” 
But I did not care to look, and 
now motioned to Mac and Stew- 
art to pull out. “Good-bye, 
boys; better luck next time!” 
I cried to the dismal little crowd 
on shore, as we shot into the 
current ; but they made no re- 
sponse, and only gazed sorrow- 
fully after us as we disappeared. 

Three days more brought us 
to the entrance of Lake La- 
barge, and, as I had expected, it 
was frozen solid. ‘“ No chance 
of breaking a channel here, 
Mac,” I said, as I examined the 


SCANT SNOWFALL 


It will be remembered by 
many that, in the winter of 
which I write, several attempts 
were made to relieve the 
starvation known to exist in 
Dawson City. Horses and 
bullocks in abundance were 
sent over the Skagway Trail, 
goats were also requisitioned 
for the purpose of pulling 
sleighs over the ice-bound 
rivers, and thousands of dogs 
made the attempt to reach the 
Frozen Eldorado. Not one of 
these expeditions was success- 
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edge from our boat and found 
it to be several feet in thick- 
ness, “Qh, we can take the 
sleighs now,” remarked Stew- 
art ; but Mac evidently thought 
as I did, that sleighing would 


be much harder work than 
rowing. However, we could 
not complain; we had got 


through the most dangerous 
part of the route without any 
serious misfortune, and we 
would force our way forward 
on ice since the water was 
denied us. We had done fifty 
miles that day, and had been 
only six hours on the way ; but 
the days were rapidly shorten- 
ing, and even now, at three 
o'clock, a heavy gloom was be- 
ginning to fall over the country. 
We pitched our tent and got 
everything comfortably ar- 
ranged for the night; then we 
proceeded to unload the boat 
and pack the provisions on our 


sleighs, This being done, we 
passed the evening as _ hap- 
pily as we could under the 


circumstances. 


IN THE INTERIOR. 
ful in penetrating even to Lake 
Tagish. Horses were useless, 
as they could not pull as much 
as they themselves would eat in 
afew days. The goats proved 
themselves well adapted for 
mountain work, yet they were 
absolutely worthless immedi- 
ately Linderman or Bennett 
was reached —the deep snow 
proving an impassable obstacle 
to their progress. 

Dogs are the only real means 
of transport in such a country, 
yet even they failed to pene- 
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trate the frozen interior, as 
they could not pull more than 
their own weight on the soft 
yielding snow. At that time 
no reliable information was 
available regarding the nature 
of the winter trail to Klondike, 
nor has there been any obtained 
since. Had the expeditions 
sent out last year been able to 
penetrate as far as Marsh Lake, 
the much greater distance be- 
yond could have been accom- 
plished with barely an effort. 
From Marsh Lake south- 
ward the moist breezes of the 
coast make their influence dis- 
tinctly felt, and snow falls 
almost continuously between 
the months of October and 
February, accumulating to vast 
depths all along this part of 
the route. It is one thing to 
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pull a heavily-laden sleigh over 
glassy ice, but it is a totally 
different matter to pull even 
half the same weight over the 
same trail when covered with 
several feet of snow. How 
strange it is that beyond Marsh 
Lake there is absolutely no 
snowfall during the winter 
season; the air is hard and 
dry, never containing sufficient 
moisture to allow of such an 
occurrence as a snowstorm. 

I have gathered much know- 
ledge of the country by hard 
experience, and yet I say that 
had we been compelled to take 
to our sleighs, on Tagish Lake 
for instance, we should never 
have been able to reach Lake 
Labarge, not to mention the 
many hundreds of miles 


beyond. 


THE SILVER GREYS. 


Lake Labarge had evidently 
been frozen for some time be- 
fore our arrival, as the ice on 
its surface was several feet 
deep. Very little snow lay 
on the surrounding country: 
instead, a thin white film of 
frost barely concealed the rocky 
ground underneath, and in the 
shade of gigantic forests of 
pine - trees, the natural mossy 
ground peculiar to that country 
appeared in all its sombre 
beauty. We commenced our 
long sleigh journey in the 
morning; the heavy sleigh 
glided along with great 
smoothness, and Mac and 
Stewart pulled their loads 
with evident ease. Dave was 
harnessed to the third sleigh, 
and pulled 250 lb. without a 
VOL, CLXV.—NO, MIV, 


growl. We made fully twenty- 
four miles on the first day, and 
as we erected our tent that 
evening we calculated on arriv- 
ing at Dawson within a fort- 
night. The scenery here was 
similar to what we had passed, 
but the trees were larger and 
denser, and the birches became 
more evident among their 
hardier neighbours. Animal 
life was also more abundant 
in this district, and various 
tracks covered the frosty sur- 
face of the lake. It was at 
this camp that I succeeded in 
shooting two very fine silver- 
grey foxes. 

Our camp was pitched well 
among the trees, and about 
fifty yards from the margin 
of the lake,—we always liked 
38 
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to get under the shelter of 
timber. Stewart as usual had 
cut a deep hole in the ice, so 
as to get water for cooking 
purposes, and was now busily 
engaged in his culinary opera- 
tions. Dave lay curled up be- 
side the stove, and Mac was 
reclining on the pile of blankets, 
smoking the pipe of peace. I 
took my rifle and went outside 
to have a look round for a few 
minutes before supper. My 
attention was at once arrested 
by the appearance of several 
forms against the white sur- 
face of the lake, beside our 
water-hole. “Coyotes again,” I 
said with annoyance, preparing 
to scatter them. I expected 
there would be a dozen or more 
lurking around. I pulled the 
trigger, the sharp report of 


ARRIVAL AT BIG 


The next day brought us to 
the end of the lake, and then 
our progress became more diffi- 
cult: the river was completely 
frozen over, but in some places, 
particularly in the curves of 
the stream, the ice was piled 
in pyramids to the height of 
several feet, and at such places 
we experienced the greatest 
trouble, and were much de- 
layed. 

We continued to make fair 
progress, however, and in 
another day reached the point 
at which the lordly Hootalin- 
qua joins the main waters. At 
this junction the shelving ice 
reached an extraordinary height, 
and for fully half a mile we 
had to clamber over miniature 
mountains of it. 
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the rifle rang out. Again I 
fired, again, and again. In 
all I fired six shots, and then 
I walked leisurely down to- 
wards the water-hole to esti- 
mate the damage. I was 
greatly surprised and delighted 
to find that, instead of coyotes, 
I had killed two magnificent 
specimens of the silver - grey 
fox. If I had been careful I 
might have got more, but I 
had fired almost at random, 
never thinking they were other 
than Alaskan wolves. They 
had evidently scented the water 
from afar and come to drink, 
for one of them lay with his 
head well into the hole. Stew- 
art skinned them that night, 
and their beautiful furs went 
to swell our growing hoard of 
curiosities. 


SALMON RIVER. 


The trail now became grad- 
ually better, yet it “took us 
two days of very hard work 
to reach Big Salmon river. 
As we neared this tributary 
of the Yukon we commenced 
to notice fresh moccasin tracks 
on the hoary surface of the 
ice; and, looking closer, we 
could distinguish the almost ob- 
literated trail of sleigh runners 
where they had at times cut 
deeply into the trail. ‘“ We're 
coming near some one now,” I 
remarked, as we steadily 
“forged” ahead, never stop- 
ping or once looking back. 
Neither Mac nor Stewart made 
any reply : they closely followed 
and covered the tracks made 
by myself and the dog, as we 
led the van with our lighter 
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sleigh, at a pace exceeding five 
miles an hour. 

While yet a long way off 
the Salmon river junction I 
could trace the smoke of stoves 
and camp- fires rising lazily 
into the clear air; and, as we 
drew nearer, several tents came 
into view. They were half 
hidden among the timber, and 
had we not observed the smoke 
of their fires, we should prob- 
ably never have noticed them. 
We pulled ahead until we were 
exactly opposite the encamp- 
ment, and then halted. 

“Does not seem to be any 
one about,” I said. ‘ Mebbe it 
is an Indian camp,” guessed 
Stewart. “Nae fear,” replied 
Mac; “whaur wid they get 
tents like that?” and Mac’s 
reasoning was correct, for the 
tents appeared to be exception- 
ally fine and of the most 
modern manufacture. 


“T’'ll go over and investigate,” 
said I, after waiting a few 
moments; and over I went. 
There were four camps in all, 
one of them much larger than 
the others. I went to it first. 


“Holloa within,” I shouted, 
as I came close. “Come in, 
don’t knock,” replied a deep 
bass voice from the interior, 
and, obeying the invitation, I 
entered. A powerfully built 
man of middle height and mil- 
itary appearance sat beside a 
section of a huge tree fixed 
in the centre of the tent—the 
sawn surface evidently doing 
duty as a table, for it was 
littered over with maps and 
charts. “Well, my boy, where 
have you come from?” asked 
the occupant, rising, and, by 
force of habit, motioning me 
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to sit down—which I did on 
the ground, as there was no 
other seat. “I’ve come from 
Tagish,” I said, “and have 
been trying to catch up with 
Major Walsh for several days. 
Can you tell me when he passed 
this camp?” “He has not yet 
passed,” was the gruff answer : 
“T’m Major Walsh ; what news 
from Tagish?” “I have a 
letter for you from Captain 
Strickland,” I said, fishing it 
out from my pocket and hand- 
ing it to him. 

“From Captain Strickland ! 
Get your mates inside immedi- 
ately. My men went off hunt- 
ing this morning, but I expect 
them back every moment. I 
cannot allow you to leave with- 
out having dinner. How did 
you leave the captain? Then 
I gave him Captain Strickland’s 
verbal message, which seemed 
to amuse him greatly, for he 
laughed heartily. I left him 
occupied in reading the letter, 
and turned to go to fetch my 
companions, but that was un- 
necessary, a8 these two worthies 
had come over to investigate 
matters for themselves, and now 
walked in unceremoniously, with 
Dave at their heels, and com- 
fortably arranged themselves be- 
fore the stove, without a word. 

“That’s right, my boys, make 
yourselves at home,” said the 
kindly Major, looking up from 
the despatches, and smiling 
broadly at the frosty appear- 
ance of my two aides-de-camp. 

“The Major asks us to re- 
main and have dinner,” I in- 
timated aside; “do you care 
to stay?” “Care to stay! 
What a question!” and Mac 
and Stewart looked reproach- 
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fully at me. The idea of their 
refusing dinner. Not likely! 

We did stay, and for the 
third time were hospitably 
entertained by the Canadian 
Police. The Major was an ex- 
cellent host, and regaled us 
with many delightful stories 
of his experiences among the 
Indians. 

The loss of two boat - loads 
of provisions had seriously crip- 
pled his resources, and, instead 
of continuing his march to 
Dawson at this time, the Major 


had decided to remain at Big. 


Salmon till spring and then 
proceed, when fresh supplies and 
new boats had been sent him 
from Bennett. 

We left Major Walsh late in 
the afternoon and continued 
our long trail northwards, The 
surface improved as we pro- 
ceeded, and we got over the 
frozen river in record time. 
Nothing could be heard but the 
hiss of the sleigh runners as 
they slipped over the ice, leav- 
ing barely a trail behind. Soon 
the stars came out, and still we 
kept on: I had no difficulty in 
following the river, even in the 
darkness. The wooded banks 
on each side were reflected on 
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the glittering face of the ice 
by the pale light from the stars, 
and the shadows from each side, 
reaching almost to the middle 
of the river, left between a trail 
of comparative clearness which 
could easily be followed. It 
was late in the evening when 
we pitched our camp, and, as 
we lay down in our blankets 
that night, we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that we 
were fifteen miles north of Big 
Salmon. 

The next day we passed the 
Daly river, a fairly large tribu- 
tary which rises at the foot of 
the southern slope of the Kelly 
mountains, and joins the Yukon 
about twenty miles from the 
Salmon river. The trail winds 
greatly from this point, and we 
could seldom see a stretch of 
even half a mile ahead. We 
moved onward from early morn 


till night was far advanced. 
The country here was very 


densely timbered, and the huge 
mountains still formed the back- 
ground, In the daytime their 
sharp outlines, clearly defined 
against the sky, gave an appear- 
ance of grandeur to the scenery 
such as cannot be surpassed in 
any country in the world. 


FIGHTING THE ELEMENTS. 


I need not continue to de- 
tail our every day’s journeying. 
The ice-bound river led us on 
through unvarying scenery for 
many days, relieved now and 
then by the beautiful valleys of 
the tributaries that joined the 
Yukon at different parts of the 
route. Three days after leaving 
the Daly we passed the conflu- 





ence of the Pelly. At this point 
the overland trail, vid the 
Chilcoot mountains, joins the 
Yukon, after traversing 300 
miles of generally undulating 
country. The blown ice was 
in some places about 20 feet 
high, but we crashed over it 
resolutely, although the sharp 
ice cut through our hide moc- 
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casins, causing us the greatest 
pain. I knew that we had to 
keep going at our very best 
speed if we hoped to reach 
Dawson at all. The cold be- 
came more intense every day, 
and when nearing Sixty-Mile 
river we experienced 40° below 
zero for a short time. Our tent 
in the evening looked like an 
ice-cave,—the frost, penetrating 
the canvas, covered the inside 
walls with a white coating over 
half an inch thick. The ice on 
the river was about 10 feet in 
depth, and it would have taken 
an hour’s digging to reach the 
water, so we contented our- 
selves with using the ice itself 
for cooking purposes: our diffi- 
culty was to get it melted, as 
unless the stove was at a white 
heat it took several hours to get 
into liquid form. We travelled 
at the rate of twenty-five miles 
a day, sometimes more, but sel- 
dom less. Ten days after leav- 
ing Major Walsh’s encampment, 
the frozen waters of the broad 
Stewart river opened out before 
us. The mountains were not 
nearly so high as those we had 
passed, and the country gener- 
ally had a flatter aspect; the 
huge ranges had disappeared, 
and in their place smaller 
mountains, forming many 
watersheds, bounded our view. 

The last hundred miles was 
the worst of all; the trail at the 
best was rough and jagged, and 
coated with a white frost that 
stuck to the iron runners like 
glue. Almost every other mile 
barriers of blown ice stretched 
across our path ; gradually these 
obstacles became more and more 
frequent, until at length we were 
plunging through deep layers of 
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thin shelving ice at every step. 
At one point, where a small un- 
named river enters the Yukon 
about seventy miles from Daw- 
son, the piled ice reached a 
height of over 50 feet. We 
struggled on. Slower and 
slower became our progress as 
we neared the El Dorado of the 
North, and if our destination 
had been much more distant, 
I am afraid we would have 
given out altogether. Mac’s 
fingers were severely frozen, and 
Stewart’s nose had a marble- 
like appearance that did not at 
all please him. We wrapped 
some of our furs round Dave, 
and he thanked us in a prac- 
tical manner by pulling at his 
sleigh with fresh zeal. Dave 
evidently suffered least of us all, 
and positively seemed to enjoy 
the severity of the weather. 
When we had journeyed for 
half an hour after striking tent 
in the morning, not a part of 
our faces could be seen; our 
breath froze as it issued from 
our lips, and dropped in long 
icicles from our chins; our 
cheeks were covered and our 
eyelashes fringed with the 
powdery frost that filled the 
atmosphere. It was extremely 
painful to open our mouths, as 
the effort cracked the icy film 
on our cheeks, causing a sharp 
stinging sensation. We moved 
persistently forward in grim 
silence. From morn till night 
I led my little cavalcade over 
that terrible icy trail without 
a word being spoken. Not 
until we had kindled our even- 
ing fire and thawed our frozen 
features did any of us dare to 
talk, and then Mac and Stewart 
cursed the country in unison 
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for several minutes without a 
break. 

“There’s no use kicking,” I 
said one night, after my com- 
panions had tired themselves 
out in eulogising the country 
in their own forcible manner. 
“We're fighting the elements, 
and if we do suffer a bit, we’ve 
got to take it as a matter of 
course.” “A hae travelled in 
mony countries, but this is the 
maist God-forsaken o’ them a’,” 
began Mac. “Sooth America 
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wis bad enough, but naething 
compared wi’ this. Look at 
my hauns,” he continued feroci- 
ously ; “they’re twice as big as 
they shud be.” “ Bit hoo wad 
ye like to hae ma adornment?” 
howled Stewart, pathetically 
clutching his frozen proboscis, 
and looking very sad indeed. 
“These are only little worries 
common to the country,” I in- 
terposed, “and you'll get used 
to them in time,” but they 
would not be comforted. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE NORTH. 


We had now begun the last 
twenty miles of the dreary 
trail, and I was anxious to 
reach Dawson before nightfall. 
“Do your best, boys,” I said, 
as we started,— “we're close 
on the promised land, now ;” 
and they did their work nobly. 
Both of them, using all their 
vast strength, strained and 
tugged at the sleigh ropes and 
drew their heavy loads over the 
rough ice in a way that I have 
never seen equalled. Dave 
seemed to know that some- 
thing special was required of 
him that day, and pulled like 
a horse. We were making 
very good progress, and if it 
were kept up we would reach 
our destination that night. At 
twelve o'clock we had done 
twelve miles, but the trail was 
becoming worse and _ worse. 
“Only another eight miles!” 
I cried, as we clambered over 
an unusually high mountain 
of ice. Mac groaned dismally, 
but exerted himself manfully ; 
and by the deep laboured 
breathing of Stewart behind, 





I knew that he was doing 
his utmost. By two o'clock 


I could see the smoke of the 
encampment on Klondike river ; 
another half hour and I could 
distinguish several log - houses 
in the distance. Now we were 
within a mile, now half a mile 
—less and less the distance 
grew, as we struggled on in 
Indian file over the now con- 
tinuous fields of blown ice. I 
now saw crowds of men gath- 
ering outside the nearest log- 
houses and gazing in our direc- 
tion. “Keep it up, boys; we're 
just there,” I shouted, and my 
companions looked up to see 


before them the straggling 
array of houses and camps 
that, beside the Yukon and 


stretching up by the banks of 
the Klondike river, constituted 
Dawson City. A few minutes 
more and we drew up amid an 
excited and curious assembly 
of miners, who hailed us with 
loud cheers. We must have 
presented a strange spectacle 
with our clothing, torn and 
cut by the blown ice, hanging 
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in rags, our moccasins bound 
in tatters to our feet, and our 
white visages framed in icicles. 

We were immediately sur- 
rounded by a crowd of men, 
who took our sleighs in tow, 
escorted us to a good camping- 


THE 


Klondike goldfields, properly 
speaking, are limited to the 
basin of the Klondike river, 
which is a hundred miles long. 
The mines are chiefly on the 
tributaries, and not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, on the main 
stream,—the Bonanza and its 
feeders, especially the Eldorado, 
being the richest creeks in the 
district. I have read prospec- 
tuses of companies formed to 
work various claims in the 
Klondike district that I know 
from experience will never yield 
an ounce of gold; indeed, be- 
yond a few miles radius from 
Dawson City there is very little 
gold to be found in the valley. 

Bonanza Creek empties into 
the Klondike about one and a 
half miles from the mouth: it 
is twenty-five miles in length, 
and has its source at the foot 
of a large mountain called the 
“Dome.” Eldorado, its tribu- 
tary, is seven miles long, its 
confluence with the Bonanza 
occurring twelve miles from 
the mouth of the latter. The 
Klondike itself, in the summer 
season, is a broad and rapid 
river, much too deep and rapid 
to find favour with alluvial 
miners. In the winter it is 
frozen into a solid mass, and 
some miners then work under- 
neath its icy body, although 
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ground, then helped us to erect 
our tent; and, while Mac and 
Stewart attended to the cook- 
ing of our evening meal, I went 
outside and detailed to an ap- 
preciative audience of miners 
the latest news from civilisation. 


ELDORADO. 


the gold obtained rarely pays 
the labour, Nothing is gener- 
ally known, even in Dawson, 
of the source of the Klondike, 
and previous to our arrival no 
one had explored beyond thirty- 
five miles from its mouth, and 
that point is at the foot of some 
unknown spurs of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The claims are pegged out by 
the sides of the mountain creeks, 
the most important of which 
are the Bonanza and Eldorado 
before mentioned, then Gold 
Bottom, Too- much -Gold, and 
Quartz creeks ; but I prospected 
another small frozen stream 
some distance from the rest, 
and found it to be very rich in- 
deed. It was soon christened 
Skookum Gulch, and now con- 
tains some of the richest work- 
ings in the country. Quartz 
Creek was so named from the 
fact of some gold - bearing 
quartz being found in its neigh- 
bourhood, and for some time 
this little stream was much 
exploited ; but the results were 
very disappointing, although 
payable gold was certainly 
found in several claims. 

Too-much-Gold Creek was 
known only to the Indians, but 
shortly after our arrival a party 
of us sought them out in their 
mountain home and _ bartered 
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with them for their knowledge. 
They insisted that it contained 
“too much gold for white man,” 
but we assured them that its 
quantity would not trouble us 
in the least, and after much 
argument they gave the de- 
sired information. It is nearly 
thirty-five miles from Dawson 
City, and contains a fair 
amount of the precious metal, 
although it cannot be compared 
with Eldorado or Bonanza. 

Placer or alluvial gold is 
nearly always pure, but in this 
country it contains traces of 
iron, lead, and silver: these 
base metals, of course, decrease 
its worth, and as a result Klon- 
dike gold is nearly a sovereign 
less in value per ounce than 
the gold of Western Australia. 
The country rock is a slate and 
mica-schist formation, but iron- 
stone is also abundant, and 
owing to its influence the gold 
is distinguished by a fine rich 
colour. 

Klondike gold is also the 
coarsest in the world, and there 
is not much danger of losing it 
by careless handling if once the 
pay-dirt is obtained. Unlike 
that of other countries, the 
gutter above bed-rock here can 
be recklessly washed in a gold- 
pan or rushed through a primi- 
tive sluice-box without fear of 
losing even a trace of gold. 
Here there is no “dust” in the 
correct sense of the word, as 
that is generally composed of 
fair-sized specks that in many 
other countries would be classi- 
fied as small nuggets. 

We were not long in Dawson 
territory before we had pros- 
pected and secured a valuable 
claim on one of the principal 
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creeks. We lost no time in 
building a log-house near at 
hand, and then our attention 
was given entirely to digging 
the gold from the frozen ground. 
I should not say “digging,” for 
there is really no digging done, 
the hard ground being broken 
up in a much more novel 
manner. No pick or spade 
can penetrate the frozen crust 
of the earth, which is of a 
flinty nature to a depth far ex- 
ceeding “ bed-rock.” 

A huge fire is made over the 
place where the _ prospector 
intends to sink his shaft, and 
after burning for an hour or 
more, it is cleared away, and 
the ground underneath, which 
has been thawed, perhaps, to 
a depth of several inches, is 
hastily scooped out. The firing 
process is repeated again and 
again until bed-rock is finally 
reached; but this end is not 
usually attained within several 
days at least. The shaft, when 
sunk, as may be imagined is 
very irregular, being neither 
square nor round, and is very 
unlike the deep oblong hole that 
is sunk with mathematical pre- 
cision in Western Australia and 
elsewhere. 

“Bed-rock” is the term 
given to the original bed of 
the stream, and just above this 
level lie the gold-bearing sands. 
Sometimes bed-rock is 10 feet 
deep, sometimes 15, but 12 feet 
is a good average depth at 
which to find it, although in 
exceptional cases 20-feet shafts 
have to be sunk. An inexperi- 
enced miner will sometimes in 
ignorance penetrate this bottom, 
if it happens to be of a soft 
formation, and I have known 
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this done on many occasions. 
However, by giving careful at- 
tention to the many strata 
encountered, and noting the 
difference between the usu- 
ally clayey formation on top, 
the sandy soil above bed-rock, 
and the hard metalliferous 
“country ” composing true bot- 
tom, the amateur will quickly 
learn to distir guish the position 
of the pay-gravel at a glance. 
In a week’s time we had 
reached bed-rock in our claim, 
and then busily engaged our- 
selves in driving underneath 
the channel of the stream. 
Dawson had between 2000 and 
3000 inhabitants, but, judging 
from appearance, there seemed 
to be a population of only a 
few hundreds. As the weeks 
passed the cold became more 
and more severe, and 50° below 
zero was quite a common tem- 
perature. In this weather all 
but the younger miners stayed 
indoors, and as a result very 
little work was done. Winter 


PECULIARITIES 


Many an experienced miner 
has found to his cost that this 
country differs from all others 
in its method of gold distribu- 
tion. The goldfields have not 
been formed, as is generally 
supposed, by the mountain 
streams carrying down for ages 
the precious metal from quartz 
ledges near theirsources. If such 
had been the case the richer 
gold would be found near the 
origin of the creeks, whereas 
the very opposite is what oc- 
curs, and science proves that it 
would not be so if the streams 
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is really the only possible season 
in which to excavate the ground, 
for in summer the too plentiful 
supply of water proves even a 
more formidable enemy than 
the frost. The ntelting ice and 
snow from the hillsides almost 
flood the valleys, and no sooner 
has a hole been sunk a few feet 
than it is quickly filled with 
water, and no amount of pump- 
ing will keep it dry. The only 
feasible method of mining, there- 
fore, is by burning out the soil 
in the winter and accumulating 
the dump or “pay-dirt” on 
the surface until the claim is 
completely worked out; then 
in the summer season the time 
can be occupied in washing 
it through sluice-boxes, which 
can then be done without dif- 
ficulty. 

When we had got our claim 
into good working order I left 
my companions in charge, and 
harnessing Dave to a sleigh, 
took long prospecting tours 
around the country. 


AND PROSPECTS. 


were the only agency in its dis- 
tribution. The rich deposits in 
this district have been made 
rather by the glacier slides of 
former ages, and unmistakable 
evidence of this would appear 
to the eye of the geologist. It 
is a very peculiar fact that no 
quartz reef of any size has been 
located in the neighbourhood, 
and the question naturally arises, 
“Where did the gold now found 
in the sands of the streams 
originally come from?” The 
original beds of the creeks were 
undoubtedly the channels by 
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which the large masses of ice 
descended to the comparatively 
flat region below; but as the 
surrounding country has evi- 
dently undergone vast changes 
owing to severe volcanic erup- 
tions from time to time, it is 
quite possible, and very prob- 
able, that the mother-lode may 
be buried far into the interior 
of the mountains. It is also 
a curious fact that the gold 
belt which follows the Yukon 
river for so many hundred miles 
has shed such extraordinary 
riches within so small an area. 
On Stewart river to the south, 
and Forty- Mile river to the 
north, the gold appears to be 
more uniformly divided, and in 
no place concentrated in small 
patches to the exclusion of the 
rest of the river valley. 
Certainly the Klondike gold- 
fields are quite unique in this 
respect, hence the fabulous finds 
made in the vicinity. The wealth 
of Klondike has been very much 
exaggerated; still the district 
is well entitled to rank, next 
to Western Australia, as the 
richest alluvial goldfield in the 
world. However much Ameri- 
cans may choose to boom that 
district lying to the north-west 
of Dawson and over the bound- 
ary between British and Ameri- 
can territories, I must emphasise 
the fact that the richer country 
lies rather to the south, and 
extends from Stewart river 
territory well down into the 
Cassiar fields of British Colum- 
bia. Stewart river itself de- 
serves prominent mention. It 
is interesting to note that it 
was the first tributary of the 
Yukon to attract attention. 
The work done was practically 
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confined to the bars formed 
near the mouth by the spring 
freshets ; but these yielded thou- 
sands of pounds before the dis- 
coveries on the Klondike drew 
the miners from this region. 
The bars on the main river, 
which near its confluence with 
the Yukon is almost a mile 
wide, give no real idea of the 
value of the district, as at the 
best only the finest gold could 
be obtained, and the rich coun- 
try watered by the various 
tributaries has never been pros- 
pected, or the Klondike river 
would probably not stand alone 
in popularity. 

The Stewart river has many 
small offshoots, which should 
soon come under public notice ; 
of these I think Henderson 
Creek is specially worthy of 
mention. It is a small stream 
that joins the Yukon a few 
miles from the mouth, and the 
results I obtained from care- 
fully prospecting it warrant 
great expectations of its future. 
Several other small streams 
deserve attention, and although 
I have not boomed them, I 
doubt not that they would 
prove more genuinely reliable 
than many of the well-adver- 
tised branches of the Klondike. 
One small creek, joining the 
Stewart about twelve miles 
from its confluence with the 
Yukon, gave some extraordin- 
ary prospects; and quite near 
I discovered a_ small local 
quartz lode, samples of which 
assayed at a very high figure, 
but the ore formation was very 
refractory. This small stream 
I dubbed Ophir Gully, and by 
that name it is known through- 
out the country. I proved the 
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placer-ground to be very rich 
indeed. Bed-rock was never 
more than 10 feet deep, and 
the gravel above that level 
averaged roughly 15 cents to 
a pan. This figure will appear 
small to those who have read 
reports stating that 50 to 100 
dollars per pan was not un- 
common on some Bonanza 
claims; but I say that it is 
an excellent average, and com- 
pares favourably with the best 
real results ever obtained from 
any claim in the country. Bon- 
anza and Eldorado Creeks are 
the two notable supports of 
the Klondike district, and they 
without doubt are exceptionally 
rich, although there are many 
blanks; but some of the extra- 
ordinary results were obtained 
by the claim-owners “salting ” 
their pans with sometimes all 
the gold in their possession. 
They depended entirely on the 
inrush of “tenderfeet” during 
the following summer, for they 
knew that these inexperienced 
fortune-hunters would readily 
purchase their almost worthless 
claims on the strength of the 
artificial reports circulated con- 
cerning them. 

The Pelly river also flows 
through a fine mineral country, 
but the best of its creeks are 
well up-stream, and it is a 
difficult matter in summer, 
when the river is open, to 
make much headway against 
its rapid current; but in the 
winter, when travelling by 
sleighs is comparatively easy, 
the tributaries of this large 
river may be prospected with 
little trouble. It has its origin 


in Dease Lake, which is situ- 
ated somewhere near the head- 
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waters of the Stikeen river, 
and in the very heart of rich 
gold-bearing country. It flows 
through 500 miles of mountain- 
ous country before joining the 
main waters of the Yukon, and 
near its mouth are many bars, 
like those on the Stewart river, 
which are very .productive of 
fine gold, and in the winter 
season can be easily worked. 
The regions surrounding all 
the tributaries of the Yukon 
flowing from the east — from 
the Hootalinqua northwards— 
should receive careful attention, 
as undoubtedly they will in the 
near future yield an enormous 
gold harvest. Although Klon- 
dike has earned the reputation 
of being one of the premier 
goldfields in the world, yet, 
notwithstanding this title, it 
should be borne in mind that 
it is essentially a placer 
country, and its end can be 
calculated as at no great dis- 
tance. There is no backbone 
in the shape of large quartz 
reefs, and if there were, it 
would be an extremely costly 
undertaking to import machin- 
ery—not to mention the exor- 
bitant price of labour. I have 
assayed samples from the rich- 
est claims of Bonanza and 
Hunker Creeks, and have com- 
puted the quantity of pay-dirt 
in the various gold - bearing 
streams, and know for a cer- 
tainty that the alluvial deposits 
could be all worked out in one 
season, if the owners so desired, 
but that is not their plan. As 
is usual in all new gold-mining 
camps, the store and saloon 
proprietors quickly become in- 
terested in all the best claims, 
and in Dawson they had it all 
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their own way. I have known 
a claim worth several thousand 
pounds bartered for a 50-lb. 
sack of flour. Such sales were 
not uncommon, and in the 
winter of 1897-98 the store- 
keepers in this way acquired 
the predominant interests in 
the richest .claims. These 
claims could all have been 
worked out within a few 
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months, but the owners under- 
stood that if this were done 
the name of Klondike would 
quickly fall into oblivion, and 
as they owned among them 
nearly all the district, and 
meant to reap a richer harvest 
from land sales than from 
mining, they took good care 


THE EXODUS. 


The winter wore on, and still 
none of the promised expe- 
ditions had reached Dawson. 
The crowds of men of all 
classes who had flocked into 
the country during the sum- 
mer season had not brought 
with them more than _ six 
months’ provisions, as it was 
reported in the various Ameri- 
can newspapers that Dawson 
had ample stores to last through- 
out the year, and that many 
trading expeditions would be 
sent into the country during 
the winter. Of course, none of 
the expeditions had penetrated 
past the coast barrier; but the 
inhabitants of Dawson, who 
had all reached the country 
during the open season, did 
not understand the many dan- 
gers and difficulties that beset 
the long trail of snow and ice 
between them and the coast, 
and they daily expected the 
expeditions that never came. 

Strangely enough, no one 
seemed to realise the desperate 
situation, even although they 
saw their little stock of grub 
daily growing less. The min- 
ers frequented the saloons and 
gambling-houses, and did little 





to prevent this from being 
done. 
or no work; and the more 


wealthy among them purchased 
their meals at the restaurants 
at the rate of 3 dollars each 
rather than use their own 
supplies. “What do I care?” 
shouted a half-drunken six- 
footer, holding aloft his sack 
of gold; “I’ve got the gold 
and I won’t starve:” and the 
majority of the miners reasoned 
in the same way. 

Soon, however, one of the 
restaurants closed its doors. 
“No supplies,” read the notice 
posted on the outside: it was 
but the beginning of the end. 
Before another week had passed 
only two stores in Dawson re- 
mained open, and their prices 
were blazoned in large letters: 
“Meals, 4 dollars.” 

Now the half-dazed miners 
began to understand the seri- 
ous nature of their position. 
They had trusted wholly to 
the stores to provide the nec- 
essary supplies through the 
winter, but they now saw that 
not even their sacks of gold 
could purchase food where none 
existed. A panic seized them: 
the majority reduced their fares 
to half rations, drew their belts 
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tighter when the keen air, 
whetting their appetites, made 
them experience the gnawing 
pangs of hunger, and grimly 
joked at their very doubtful 
future prospects. 

The last store in Dawso 
closed its doors about a week 
before Christmas: its notice, 
hung out during the last day, 
read, “‘ Meals, 5 dollars.” There 
was a rush on the establish- 
ment even at that price, and 
the same evening the. last 
hope of Dawson ceased to do 
business. 

A roll-up of the miners was 
held immediately. It was a 
. strange and a pitiful spectacle. 
Old men who should not have 
left the comforts of their homes 
stood shivering in their robes 
of fur: some of them had their 
noses badly frozen, others lacked 
the ears, and very few of them 
had the use of their fingers. 

Tall gaunt men in the hardi- 
ness of youth mingled with 
delicate specimens of manhood 
who could have wielded the 
pen with greater effect than 
the pick, and whose presence 
was entirely out of place in 
such a country. Joaquin 
Miller, the poet, was there; 
his feet were frozen badly, yet 
he insisted on being present ; 
his tall form was bent with 
age, and his long white hair 
straggled over his shoulders, 
giving him a strangely pictur- 
esque appearance. He looked 
at the sea of faces around 
him with sympathetic interest. 
“My friends,” he said, “we 
must not give way to despair ; 
in a few weeks, perhaps in a 
few days, we may receive help 
from the outside, and if not 
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we must resign ourselves to 
fate.” “He means weel, boys, 
but it won’t do,” frankly spoke 
a tall bearded miner. “We've 
waited long enough unless we 
want to starve like rats in a 
hole, and I for one am to 
chance the long trail to Dyea.” 
“My friends,” Miiller spoke 
again, “you do not understand 
what you would attempt; the 
snow will lie deep on the trail 
above, and you will certainly 
die of cold and starvation long 
before nearing the pass.” At 
this point I thought I might 
be able to give some informa- 
tion, so I stepped forward. 
“ Boys,” I said, “as you know, 
we came over the ice almost 
immediately after it had formed, 
and it was no picnic. The trail 
is bound to be much worse now, 
and the snowfall near the 
passes will be very deep; but 
all the same, if you take your 
snow-shoes I think you'll get 
through all right.” “That’s 
the talk we want,” yelled the 
crowd, and they began to dis- 
cuss the proposition with great 
enthusiasm. In the end it was 
decided to leave the older men 
in charge of the various claims 
with all the provisions that 
could be spared; and when all 
matters had been arranged it 
was found that each man, by 
taking with him a month’s outfit 
only, could leave his mate with 
about sufficient to last until 
spring. 

We ourselves had barely two 
months’ provisions left, and 


after talking the matter over 


with my companions, I decided 
to leave a month’s supplies with 
two old men on an adjoining 
claim and get them to look 
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after our interests while we 
returned to civilisation for more 
stores. 

The old prospectors were 
very thankful for the offer, 
and admitted that without it 
they would have had to live on 
short rations for most of the 
time,—a fact that I was well 
aware of. We had almost 
worked out our claims, and 
could not have done much more 
until the summer thaws had 
set in. I was therefore fairly 
well pleased at what we had 
accomplished, although I was 
disappointed in not finding 
what I chiefly sought for— 
the mother-lode. 

The dull grey morning light 
was beginning to appear when 
we drew out from Skookum 
Gulch, and commenced the 700 
miles overland trail. The ther- 
mometer registered 65° below 
zero, the lowest we had ex- 
perienced since our arrival in 
the country. Our load was 
very light this time; Dave’s 
sleigh carried only the blankets, 
and the skins which I prized so 
much, while the rest of our re- 
quirements were drawn with- 
out difficulty by Mac and 
Stewart on different sleighs. 
Like the chief Roderick Dhu, I 
“ strode before,” armed as usual 
with my long rifle and a heavy 
Colt revolver. 

I feared that we might have 
trouble with more than the 
elements before reaching civil- 
isation, and I meant to be pre- 
pared. At the mouth of the 
Klondike about two hundred 
men had assembled, ready to 
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start on their long journey; 
some had sleighs, but the ma- 
jority carried all their stores on 
their back. A few dog-sleighs 
were in evidence, and they were 
just being loaded up when we 
arrived. “ Well, boys,” I cried, 
as we drew up alongside, “are 
you all ready?” “All ready, 
Mac,” was the reply. ‘“ We've 
been waiting for you to take 
the lead, as you know the trail 
best ;” but I had no intention 
of doing anything of the sort, 
at least at that time, so I in- 
timated to the owner of the 
largest dog-sleigh that, as he 
could make the best time, he 
had better strike the trail first. 
“Right you are,’ came the 
ready response, the long whips 
cracked over the heads of a 
string of dogs, and with a sharp 
hissing sound the first sleigh 
drew out of Dawson. “Get a 
move on, boys,”’/I said," as it 
disappeared amidst clouds of 
powdery frost and broken ice. 
“ Keep all together, and don’t 
lose sight of the leader; we 
will take the rear for the first 
day.” With a cheer they start- 
ed. I stood and watched them 
as they gradually dropped into 
Indian file and moved steadily 
ahead. My eyes followed them 
until they disappeared as a long 
writhing snake in the distance. 

“We'll never get out if we 
keep behind that crood,” said 
Stewart, as he gazed after 
them. Mac looked very much 
displeased, but said nothing. 
“Tt’s only for one day,” I ex- 
plained; “I want to see that 
none of them drop out.” 
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“*THE lad hath quicksilver 
in his veins, that is certain,’ said 
Blount, looking at Markham. 

“« He hath that both in brain 
and blood,’ said Markham, 
‘which may either make or 
mar him.’” 

The quotation is, of course, 
from the scene in ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
when young Raleigh had haz- 
arded his newly won Court 
favour by “a daring and loving 
piece of service.” Blount tells 
him regretfully that now he must 
be content to go back to the old 
Devon hall to play the humble 
part of the younger brother. 

“Not so,” said the young 
man, colouring, “not while Ire- 
land and the Netherlands have 
wars, and not while the sea hath 
pathless waves. The rich West 
hath lands undreamed of, and 
Britain contains bold hearts to 
venture on the quest.” 

That is the undying spirit 
which has made the empire. 
The Raleighs and the Drakes, 
through all generations and in 
every clime, on land or sea, in 
war or peace, have always found 
worthy successors. These are 
the men who have given Britain 
a colonial empire more than 
ninety times the area of the old 
country, and as for our Indian 
soldiers, they have made their 
Empress-Queen the greatest 
of Mohammedan potentates. 
Pluck and primogeniture ac- 
count for much; but there is a 
restless energy, a devouring 
ambition, blended with the 
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eminently practical vein in the 
British temperament, in which, 
as may be said without sus- 
picion of boasting, we compare 
advantageously with our neigh- 
bours. Addicted to field-sports, 
and delighting in the open air, 
the average Briton is not con- 
tent to settle down in the cities 
for a dull life on a small civil 
appointment. Happily all the 
national conditions were in 
favour of imperial expansion. 
England is not a country where 
a poor gentleman can be con- 
tented. As the old hive be- 
came overcrowded and threw 
off healthy young swarms, there 
was never any lack of guides 
and leaders. The younger sons 
of the nobles and the squires, 
the clergy and the professional 
classes, were all willing and 
eager to seek their fortunes 
wherever there was fair pros- 
pect of wealth or honour. So 
we came to conquer and colon- 
ise with a trained genius for 
organisation and assimilation 
which has never been rivalled 
since the Raj of Imperial 
Rome was synonymous with 
the civilised world, when no 
proscript could find a refuge 
beyond reach of the Cesars. 
Nations, like individuals, are 
inclined to moods of despond- 
ency. When timid and tem- 
porising Cabinets have had 
their term of power; when the 
overgrown armies of the Con- 
tinent were putting out their 
strength in titanic struggles ; 
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when our land forces and our 
navy have been alike neglected, 
—we have listened to lament- 
able jeremiads at home, and been 
imitated by the interested as- 
sumptions of foreign publicists 
that mercantile England was 
becoming a negligible quantity. 
When friends or enemies have 
prognosticated the decay of the 
race, our answer has always 
been, “Look at the English in 
India and remember the 
Mutiny.” Never perhaps in 
the history of mankind has 
there been a more resolute or 
valiant stand against appar- 
ently overwhelming odds and a 
combination of adverse circum- 
stances. The most sanguine 
might have despaired, the 
most stout-hearted might have 
quailed, yet there was seldom 
even a civilian who flinched in 
the hour of peril. What is 
more striking, and even more 
encouraging, is that it was 
subalterns who came to the 
front, when for once they 
had a rare and most unlooked- 
for chance. Lumsden of the 
Guides had the exceptional 
ill-luck of being out of that 
memorable struggle. That was 
his misfortune and a mere 
incident. But about that time, 
or somewhat before it, Henry 
Lawrence, a simple captain of 
artillery, had superseded the 
old lion Ranjit Sing, as vir- 
tual Regent of the troubled 
Punjab: Lieutenant Edwardes 
had marched his levies of fierce 
tribesmen tolay siege to Mooltan, 
and he held his own till succour 
reached him, between the fight- 
ing garrison and his faithless 
allies: -and Lumsden, another 
lieutenant of but a few years’ 
standing, was leading an army 





of Sikhs into the Highlands of 
Hazara, and figuring, as he 
wrote to his father, as a major- 
general. In fact, that north- 
western frontier has been the 
British Algeria, and we may 
fairly say that it has been more 
prolific of brilliant soldiers and 
administrators than the French 
training-field. In former days 
there had been fighting enough 
elsewhere, when the warlike 
Mahrattas and Rohillas and the 
robber Pindarees had been put 
down by the strong hand, The 
names of Clive and Coote, of 
Lord Lake of Liswari and 
Colonel Wellesley, will always 
be associated with the grand 
achievements, when the Mogul 
Emperors became the pensioners 
of a trading company, when the 
French were expelled, and the 
Deccan was subjugated. But 
these days of stirring action had 
been succeeded by times of 
peace. In dull cantonments 
all over the three presidencies, 
regiments had stagnated in idle- 
ness under the dreary system of 
promotion by seniority. There 
were grizzled lieutenants and 
grey-headed captains, sickened 
of the service through no fault 
of their own. The placid old 
colonels ‘believed fondly in the 
sepoys whom they had treated 
like over-indulged children, but 
who had never followed them 
in war. The Mutiny came to 
clear the air like a thunder- 
clap, and India might have 
been lost before reinforcements 
could be hurried up, had it not 
been for the breath of vigour 
from the north-west, when the 
Warders of the wild marches 
came down to the rescue with 
the men who had been fighting 
them gallantly the day before. 
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We know no better descrip- 
tion of the school in which they 
had served, of the ground on 
which Lumsden did such dis- 
tinguished service, than is to be 
found in a spirited article on his 
Guides, contributed to ‘Maga’ 
in May 1897. The writer was 
an Indian soldier who knew 
well what he was writing about. 
Speaking of thestate of the Pun- 
jab fifty years ago, he says :— 


“Scattered through all the villages 
were the remnants of the armies of 
the Khalsa, which had measured 
their strength with ours so valiantly 
at Firozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 
And more difficult perhaps to deal 
with were the tribes of the wild hill 
country north of the Indus, who ac- 
knowledged allegiance neither to the 
rulers of Kabul nor to those of La- 
hore,and whose only fixed purpose was 
to plunder and ravage the fertile coun- 
try in their vicinity whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Beyond them again 
were the mountains of Afghanistan, 
whose ruler, the redoubtable Dost 
Muhammad, did not fail to remember 
the fateful struggle of but seven years 
before. . . . Thus it was that no 
mandate from Kabul could be looked 
for, even supposing it would have 
availed, to hinder the Pathans of 
the border from periodical depreda- 
dations into the plains.” 


And though it may be antici- 
pating, we may add his com- 
ment on lLumsden’s_ death, 
“For years his name was a 
household word on the Peshawar 
border, and his death brought 
grief to many a gallant old 
Pathan soldier.” 

Yes; those are the men who 
have given us India and held 
it. The literature of the Life 
is becoming a craze, and with 
a self-respecting man of any 
notoriety the autobiography 
offers the only assurance of 
safety. But in the multiplica- 
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tion of books of the kind, there 
is a class which commands an 
immediate success, and deserves 
to survive as contributing to 
history. Conspicuous among 
these works of romantic inter- 
est and lasting value are the 
memoirs of the fighting and 
organising Anglo-Indians. We 
have had lately the lives of the 
Lawrences, of Sir Bartle Frere, 
of Edwardes, of Nicholson, Hod- 
son, and many others. Neces- 
sarily, they are chiefly based on 
the letters and diaries of their 
distinguished subjects. Neces- 
sarily, also, they constantly 
interlace, so as to give oppor- 
tunities for testing facts by 
comparison. What strikes us 
first is their entire credibility. 
If they tend to misunderstand- 
ing in any respect, it is in the 
writer’s depreciation of his own 
merits and services. The dash- 
ing soldiers, greedy of glory, 
seem never to have grudged the 
honours of a comrade. Instrik- 
ing contrast to the conduct of 
the French marshals in the 
Peninsula, the first idea of each 
responsible man was to do his 
utmost for the common cause 
and lend help to a menaced 
friend. Between treacherous 
Pathan and turbulent Sikh, we 
should never have held our own 
through the dark days of the 
Mutiny had it not been for that 
strong bond of brotherhood, 
and the common loyalty which 
was never misplaced or betrayed. 
It was the grief of Lumsden’s 
life that he did not command 
his Guides before Delhi. But 
no one appreciated with more 
cordial sympathy the gallant 
leading of Daly, who replaced 
him and won the laurels that 
3T | 
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might have been hisown. Hold- 
ing the honourable command 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
he still looks longingly to the 
coveted post on the Punjab 
frontier which is filled by Neville 
Chamberlain. Nothing can be 
more cordially genial than the 
affected grumble at Chamber- 
lain’s iron health. These men 
serve their time and come 
home, and, paradoxical as it 
may appear, we think ' it 
eminently gratifying, from the 
public point of view, that they 
are received among us with in- 
gratitude or indifference. One 
or two of the most fortunate 
find places on the Indian Coun- 
cil The majority are mixed 
up with the undistinguished 
mob of judges and generals, 
bishops, admirals, and ex-cabinet 
ministers who frequent the con- 
fronting clubs looking out on 
the Duke of York’s Column. 
The satraps of provinces, the men 
who lave merited the Victoria 
Cross again and again, by 
heroic deeds which would have 
lived in old ballad and legend, 
sit down to their modest lun- 
cheons unregarded, or settle 
like Lumsden in their ancestral 
homes to shoot their coverts and 
be outvoted in Parish Councils. 
For the empire with the world 
is ever on the move, and new 
men are never found wanting. 
The Lumsdens, like the Law- 
rences, the Pollocks, and the 
Battyes, are of the fighting 
families, inseparably associated 
with the North-Western wars. 
The chief charm of this bio- 
graphy is in the frank letters 
to the old father, who, having 
led a similarly adventurous life 
in the same stirring and pic- 
turesque scenes, could under- 
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stand and sympathise with his 
chivalrous son. There is a strik- 
ing portrait of Sir Harry in his 
latter years, with the broad 
muscular chest and massive 
limbs that must have sorely 
taxed the wiry little Pathan 
horses, with the genial but 
determined face, stamped with 
the sign-mark of the born 
leader. The figure and the 
face alike strongly remind us 
of his father. Colonel Lumsden 
of the Bengal Artillery showed 
he was no common man _ by 
crossing Asia homewards by 
what was literally the Overland 
Route, which had seldom been 
traversed except by professional 
travellers. Of course his boys 
were bred to the Indian service. 
Harry, the eldest, was born at 
sea, and in a storm, in 1821. 
It was in 1838 the youth got 
his commission and had the 
good fortune to be gazetted to 
the 59th Bengal Native In- 
fantry. The regiment was then 
commanded by Colonel G. A, 
Moore, who prided himself with 
reason on the number of dis- 
tinguished officers the regiment 
had given to the service; and 
the adjutant was Lieutenant 
Blackwood—the “ Major” of so 
many of Mrs Oliphant’s kindly 
reminiscences. Colonel Moore, 
though a strict disciplinarian, 


was amazingly popular. And 
no wonder, for it was his 
honourable boast, when all 


Anglo-Indians were hospitable, 
almost beyond their means, that 
he kept the best table and the 
best cook in India. In Harry 
Lumsden’s time a man in 
health had to serve ten years 
before being entitled to fur- 
lough. Moore was perhaps an 
exceptional type of the staunch 
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old military school. He served 
for over fifty years without 
coming home at all. Lumsden 
passed four years with the 59th, 
so he had opportunity to profit 
by his colonel’s and adjutant’s 
teaching. But his father, who 
knew his passion for field-sports, 
had pressed on him the import- 
ance of studying languages. His 
self-restraint and perseverance 
remind us of the griffin Richard 
Burton in identical circum- 
stances, and he seems to have 
had a somewhat similar gift of 
tongues. He studied and he 
shot, and was known in the 
regiment by the sobriquet of 
“Joe,” which says all that need 
be said in his favour. 

His assiduity brought speedy 
and unexpected reward, when 
he was appointed interpreter to 
the 33rd Native Infantry, then 
under orders for Peshawar to 
join Pollock on his march into 
Afghanistan. Doubtless interest 
may have given him that grati- 
fying start, for his father was 
an old friend of Henry Lawrence, 
who always afterwards kept an 
eye on the promising young 
officer. But from the first he 
attracted the attention of his 
chiefs. He was under fire on 
the advance with Pollock, but 
his first report of fighting comes 
from the camp at Gandamuk, 
whither the army had returned 
from Cabul. It is written in 
high spirits, and is very char- 
acteristic: “We gave the Aff- 
ghans a great mauling, not 
giving them time to carry off 
their dead and wounded.” 
Young Lumsden had taken the 
lead and the direction in storm- 
ing some sangurs, and had been 
highly commended on the field 
by his colonel, ‘Was not that 
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something to make your first- 
born hold up his head?” Soon 
afterwards there was an inci- 
dent which shows at once the 
unsettled state of the frontier 
districts and the magical in- 
fluence exercised on Orientals in 
their most excited moods by the 
men they have learned to fear 
and respect. Lumsden with a 
comrade had gone on a shooting 
expedition. They were mobbed, 
and would have been murdered 
by a crowd of villagers had it 
not been for the presence of 
mind of a faithful groom. When 
the rioters heard that he had 
ridden off to Ferozepore to fetch 
Lawrence, not only was the 
tumult calmed at once, but they 
were lavish of apologies and 
presents. The name of the 
great Marchman had acted like 
a spell, and soon afterwards he 
appeared himself at the head of 
a handful of his troopers, to par- 
ade the tribesmen, who were all 
servility, and single out subjects 
for punishment. 

Next we see the lieutenant 
figuring “in the political line” 
at Lahore. He had been sum- 
moned to exchange the camp 
for the Court, and to meet the 
Chief Commissioner, Sir John 
Lawrence. Attending the Dur- 
bars, he shows a clever knack of 
portrait-painting in sketching 
Lal Sing, prime minister and 
paramour of the Maharani, who, 
in fact, had been playing for 
years at Lahore the part of 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace in 
the Peninsula. “I have seldom 
seen a better-looking man. He 
is, I should say, about thirty 
years of age, strongly built, tall, 
and very soldier-like, though as 
cunning as a fox; talks in a 


bland, kind tone which would 
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lead any one who did not know 
him to suppose that he could 
not hurt a fly, though he would 
as soon slit a man’s windpipe as 
look at him.” Like Godoy, Lal 
Sing went in terror of his life, 
and only felt himself safe under 
protection of the foreign bayo- 
nets. Two years later, Lums- 
den again presented himself to 
the Maharani, under circum- 
stances at least as perilous as 
any leading a forlorn-hope. He 
and his subaltern Hodson were 
charged with theduty of securing 
that lady by courtesy or force, 
and carrying her off from a hot- 
bed of intrigue and a host of 
armed followers. They were 
only backed by a few of the 
Guides and the prestige of the 
conquering British power. As 
in so many similar cases, the 
result was a toss-up: as it 
chanced, the Maharani con- 
sented to go quietly. 

That, however, is again an- 
ticipating ; and the two inter- 
vening years, as was invariably 
the case in those parts at that 
time, had been replete with 
action. In the first place, 
Lumsden had accompanied the 
force which gave Gulab Singh 
his new kingdom of Cashmere. 
Then, as Henry Lawrence said, 
half-a-dozen foreign soldiers 
led a lately subdued, mutinous 
army through as difficult a 
country as there is in the 
world to put the chief they 
regarded as a rebel in posses- 
sion of their fairest province. 
Secondly, Lumsden himself had 
marched into the Hazara coun- 
try with his 3000 Sikhs in that 
campaign to which we have 
alluded. How well he justified 
the confidence of his superiors, 
two incidents may suffice to 





show. On one occasion he 
passed his men across a river, 
in face of a formidable force 
of the enemy, with but a single 
boat at his disposal. The cir- 
cumstances were almost iden- 
tical with those in which 
Wellington surprised Soult at 
Oporto; and in the same way 
Lumsden made a téte de pont— 
though bridge there was none— 
of a caravanserai, which gave 
cover to each boatful of men 
as they landed. On the other 
occasion he drove the tribes- 
men from an almost impreg- 
nable position by an ingenious 
device, which sounds like a 
schoolboy’s prank, but which 
was eminently successful. He 
sent out a solitary bugler to 
crown the heights behind, and 
bribed three shepherds to ac- 
company him, carrying powder- 
pots and fuses. The bugle 
sounded, the powder exploded, 
and the hillmen, believing in 
demons, bolted toa man. “ We 
in camp were too much con- 
vulsed with merriment to at- 
tempt to follow.” 

Thirdly, in the same letter 
which dismisses cursorily the 
operations in an anxious cam- 
paign in which the forces and 
the casualties were far greater 
than in many of those little 
wars which have engrossed na- 
tional attention, there is the 
first mention of the famous 
corps with which his name was 
to be associated. Lawrence, as 
usual, had laid his hand on the 
right man, and Lumsden threw 
himself heart and soul into the 
business, with the high hopes 
and calm confidence which went 
far to justify themselves. “I 
have just been nominated to 
raise the corps of Guides. It 
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will be the finest appointment 
in the country, being the right 
hand of the army and the left 
of the political. I am to have 
the making of this new regi- 
ment all to myself. The arm- 
ing and dressing is to be ac- 
cording to my own fancy. I 
consider it as good as a major- 
ity and C.B.-ship to any man 
in the first campaign he may 
get into.” The Guides were to 
be not only the hand of the 
army, but its eyes. Guides 
they literally were — scouts, 
skirmishers, and intelligencers. 
They were thrown out as en- 
fants perdus, in advance alike 
of irregular horse and undis- 
ciplined allies. When a column 
moved into the mountains, the 
Guides headed the advance; 
when it fell back after the con- 
flagration had been got under, 
Lumsden and his men were 
always left behind to look after 
the smouldering embers. The 
system of recruiting reminds us 
of the familiar proverb of set- 
ting a thief to catch a thief. 
The original members of the 
corps were some horse and foot, 
“chiefly down-country men and 
Pathans,” whom Lumsden had 
picked up in the bazaars at 
Peshawar. With these he was 
doing rough revenue collec- 
tion work among recalcitrant 
Afridis when it struck him 
that those troublesome villagers 
might be turned into capital 
troopers. Recruits were readily 
found among the sons and rela- 
tives of the headmen. The 
service seems immediately to 
have become so popular, that 
the difficulty was to pick and 
choose. Elsewhere it might 


have been a serious objection 
that the soldiers of a border 
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force sent out on punitive ex- 
peditions might have to burn 
and raid their native villages. 
But family ties sit lightly on 
the Afridis and their kinsfolk, 
with whom parricide and fratri- 
cide are tribal institutions. It 
can have been no light task the 
getting well in hand a mixed 
gang of unreclaimed ruffians, 
as bloodthirsty and treacherous 
as they were undeniably brave. 
Reprimand might have been 
resented with a stab, or a day 
in the cells with a pistol-shot. 
Their very virtues were akin to 
vices, and their devotion was 
apt to be misdirected. Lums- 
den could tell a good story of 
a favourite Afridi orderly. Sir 
John Lawrence had come on a 
tour of inspection, and as he 
made a point of looking min- 
utely into everything, had en- 
gaged Lumsden for some days 
over papers. Not unnaturally, 
Lumsden seemed anxious and 
abstracted, and his troopers 
had taken it into their heads 
that he was being called over 
the coals. So the orderly, after 
some expressions of soldierly 
sympathy, hinted that his chief 
had only to make a sign, and 
the Commissioner should never 
go back to Lahore. It was but 
a chance that the Afridi did 
not act without seeking an 
explanation. 

But the methods of our fron- 
tier officers in dealing with 
such men remind us of Rarey 
with the vicious Cruiser. Pluck, 
patience, and coolness were in- 
dispensable. Courage they must 
have in a leader ; but what they 
prize even more is the prompt 
decision, the cool determination 
in moments of emergency, which 
commands, or at least deserves, 
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success. The Guides were not 
only strangely soon amenable 
to discipline, but deeply imbued 
with esprit de corps. They had 
soon learned to stand by each 
other through thick and thin, 
and their leader could abso- 
lutely rely on their staunch- 
ness. In the first year of their 
enlistment they showed it on 
a night-march into the hills, 
when Lumsden ventured to 
“bluff it” with them. Ap- 
proaching a village full of 
fighting men in the dark, he 
discovered that his Sikh horse 
had fallen behind, and he had 
only twenty-five sowars of the 
Guides. “Fortunately the vil- 
lagers could not see the strength 
of our party, and we put them 
in a horrid fright by keeping 
our horses clattering round the 
place and calling on the men to 
come out and give up their 
arms.” The men did come out, 
one by one, and as they came 
they were tied up. “Swagger 
did the trick,” said Lumsden, 
writing to his father. 

A more notable feat of arms 
was performed before Mooltan 
in sight of three armies, when 
the veteran corps had been one 
year under the colours. Lums- 
den—it was again his ill-luck 
not to be there—describes it in 
his offhand style: “Only think, 
when I was on duty elsewhere, 
sixty-six of my men rode slap 
through and through ten times 
their number, in the hope of 
recovering some camels. They 
did not get the camels, but 
covered themselves with glory 
in the presence of the whole 
army.” So brilliant was the 


exploit that we cannot refrain 
from quoting the picturesque 
account 


by a disinterested 
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writer in that article in ‘Maga’ 
to which we already referred :— 


“One instance must suffice of the 
fearlessness and dash which thus 
early made the Guides remarkable, 
and for which they have ever been 
famous. One August day news was 
brought hurriedly to the British 
camp that a party of Maulraj’s 
cavalry had driven off a herd of 
Government camels which were graz- 
ing in the open country some miles 
away. Lieutenant Lumsden was 
absent at the moment, but those 
of the Guides who were in camp 
(less than seventy horsemen in all) 
turned out under a gallant chief, 
Fateh Khan by name, and within a 
few minutes of the first alarm they 
were racing across country in the 
direction taken by the marauders. 
A gallop of three miles brought the 
troop suddenly within sight of the 
enemy, when, instead of a small party 
as they had expected, they found 
themselves confronted by the whole 
of Mulraj’s cavalry. . . . No odds 
were so great as to appal the Guides. 
Without check or hesitation the 
gallant little band charged straight 
at the opposing mass of horsemen, 
and before the latter had time to face 
them, they had cut their way right 
through the midst. Rapidly rallying 
and wheeling about, they charged 
back as they had come, through the 
ranks of the confused and astonished 
enemy, dealing destruction as they 
passed. Stupefied by the impetuosity 
of the attack, the Sikhs still stood 
irresolute, when ... once again their 
dauntless foes bore down upon them. 
This settled the issue of the combat. 
. . . The enemy broke and fled, .. . 
nor did either side draw rein till the 
walls of Multan gave shelter to the 
vanquished and checked the career of 
the pursuers.” 


As the Guides were for the 
most part on outpost duty, and 
their commandant was his own 
reporter, they sometimes, as he 
complains, got scant credit for 
their services. They did a 
dashing piece of work before 
the battle of Goojerat, much 
resembling the affair at Multan 
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but more important in the 
consequences. They seized a 
ford over the Chenab, charging 
a strong detachment of Sikh 
horse, when both parties were 
taken equally by surprise. 
“Without hesitation we went 
straight at them and drove 
the lot helter-skelter through a 
deep ford.” The Guides re- 
mained to mount guard over 
the ford, in face of shifting 
bodies of the enemy, till ordered 
up to take their part at 
Goojerat. Goojerat was an 
artillery action, and Lumsden’s 
account of it to the old artil- 
leryman at Belhelvie is sharp 
and telling as rapid gun-fire :— 


“A more beautiful sight could not 
have been on earth than the steady 
advance of upwards of 100 guns— 
horse-artillery going to the front at 
a gallop, and then ‘Left about!’ 
‘Action front!’ supported by our 
cavalry : the heavy guns all the time 
smashing away at the Sikh artillery, 
and breaking up their masses of in- 
fantry and cavalry. Three times did 
the Sikh infantry form line to ad- 
vance and charge at our horse-artil- 
lery, who coolly watched for them 
till they came within the range of 
grape, and gave them a shower of 
such rain as had never come within 
the range of their conception. Their 
lines at first halted, shook backwards 
and forwards like a field of wheat in 
a heavy wind, and at last broke and 
bolted like a flock of wild sheep, the 
horse-artillery following at a gallop, 
and keeping up a murderous fire on 
them for miles. Our cavalry took up 
the pursuit when the horse-artillery 
left off, and finished as pretty a day’s 
work as our army in India ever got 
through.” 


That is as pretty a piece of 
brisk military description as 
we have ever read: there is 
the terseness and fire of 
Napier, without the enforced 
gravity of the historian. But 


Lumsden was an _ enthusiast 
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and born soldier, and if he 
did not get all the advance- 
ment and recognition he de- 
served, it must be said that 
it was partly his own choice. 
He was repeatedly offered 
political appointments which 
must have led to honourable 
and lucrative things. His 
superiors appreciated him as 
an administrator and diplom- 
atist as much as a soldier: it 
was shown, to his lasting re- 
gret, when he was most un- 
timeously exiled to Candahar. 
But he always preferred the 
saddle to the kutcherry, and 
we believe he would have 
sooner been in command of 
his Guides than Governor- 
General of India. When the 
fighting in the Punjab was 
over, he was discharging the 
multifarious duties of deputy 
quartermaster - general, politi- 
cal agent, and captain of the 
Guides. “You must admit,” 
he writes, “that they are 
enough for any man’s power.” 
He won't serve under the 
raw civilians who are to be 
introduced into the new Lahore 
Government. If he must make 
election between politics and 
soldiering, there can be no 
doubt as to the choice. But 
his idea is, after having done 
good work, to retire in time 
on his well-earned laurels. His 
heart is always in Aberdeen- 
shire, his thoughts turn to Dee- 
side and the salmon: he owns 
to feeling home-sick and long- 
ing for his furlough: “My 
only desire now is to be quiet 
for two years, save enough to 
take me home and allow me 
to see all my friends once 
more: I shall try to pick up 
a good sort of young wife who 
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will look after the cash while 
I make it, and enable me to 
cut John Company by the time 
I am entitled to a pension. 
I would not give a rap to go 
home after all my old friends 
have gone the way of all flesh, 
and find myself a stranger in 
my own country.” He writes 
in another letter to his mother 
that he does not care to pit 
himself against the young civ- 
ilians who have had regular 
training. If even Edwardes 
trips now and again—and he 
is one of the cleverest men in 
India with the pen— what 
chance could he have? “On the 
other hand,” as he says with 
justifiable pride, “at the head 
of the Guides, I have three fine 
young officers under me, with 
300 sabres and 600 rifles. I 
rather flatter myself there are 
not many men in the army 
who can cut me out, and I 
have work to do which must 
sooner or later lead to distinc- 
tion.” 

The next few years may be 
lightly passed over, though full 
of events which would have 
been noteworthy in a less ad- 
venturous life. He combined 
military and political duties at 
Peshawar, whence his Guides 
patrolled the neighbouring hills, 
bringing marauding Afridis to 
justice. He served and fought 
under Sir Colin Campbell, hav- 
ing many intimate conversa- 
tions with the gallant veteran, 
whom he heartily admired. He 
met Lord Dalhousie, and was 
consulted as to the defences of 
the frontier and the policy to 
be pursued with the crafty 
Amir of Afghanistan. If he 
cared for praise, he had more 
than enough of it, and from the 
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highest quarters. This passage 
occurs in an official despatch : 
“No task could be more agree- 
able to the Governor-General 
than to record his very cordial 
concurrence in the approbation 
which his Excellency and Sir 
Colin Campbell have so warmly 
bestowed on Lieutenant Lums- 
den. <A braver or a _ better 
soldier never drew a _ sword. 
The Governor-General places 
unbounded confidence in him.” 
For, thanks to routine, when 
at last he took his furlough and 
came home to rest his aching 
eyes on the green links and 
grey sands of Belhelvie, Lums- 
den was still officially a 
lieutenant. It was a wrench 
to take leave of his Guides, for 
taking furlough involved resig- 
nation; but before his return 
Lord Dalhousie had written, 
with warm expressions of 
satisfaction, to intimate that 
he would be reinstated. 

The high regard in which he 
was held for daring sagacity 
and general adaptability turned 
against him at a turning-point 
of his career. Nothing could 
seem more flattering than the 
appointment to the Candahar 
mission, in anxious times and 
most difficult circumstances. 
There might be trouble brood- 
ing beyond the Khyber, but in 
India all seemed abnormally 
tranquil. In no quarter was 
there any foreboding of the 
storm which should have 
brought Lumsdem fresh fame, 
or given him, like some of his 
near kinsmen, a glorious death. 
Meantime the diplomatic duties 
with which he was charged 
were likely to try his temper 
and sterling qualities to the 
utmost. Cabul and Candahar, 
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although at peace for the mo- 
ment, were paved with explos- 
ives. Dost Mahomed, who had 
put down rebellion with the 
strong hand, and recently con- 
quered Candahar, although the 
ally and pensioner of England, 
was no friend at heart to the 
infidels. He held Cabul firmly 
with his troops and tribesmen, 
as his strong garrison in Can- 
dahar was commanded by the 
heir-apparent. But everywhere 
was sullen discontent: among 
his most dangerous foes were 
the men of his own family ; the 
Persians were besieging Herat, 
and there was fighting in Balkh 
beyond the northern ranges. 
Everywhere on the march from 
the Indus to Candahar, the 
mission was met with tumul- 
tuous demonstrations of hostil- 
ity. When it entered the city, 
with but a few of the faithful 
Guides, and escorted by doubt- 
ful Afghans, it might well have 
anticipated the fate of Cavag- 
nari. The dull months dragged 
painfully on in an atmosphere 
of unfriendly suspicion. © The 
heir-apparent was civil but 
mistrustful; the Englishmen 
could never ride beyond the 
walls without armed attend- 
ants, who were really on guard. 
Surrounded by spies, they were 
prisoners at large. But it 
was when news of the Mutiny 
reached Cabul that their 
troubles began. Everywhere 
they saw sour looks and savage 
faces. The citizens, already 
reduced by famine and pestil- 
ence to the extremity of misery, 
were fired by fanatical preach- 
ers. The heir was still toler- 
ably friendly ; but only one of 
his Afghan regiments could be 
depended on. Even the Amir 
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vacillated from time to time; 
under pressure of the mullahs, 
proposals were mooted in his 
privy council of proclaiming 
a religious war and sweeping 
down through the passes on 
the Punjab. There were but 
two considerations which, as 
Lumsden felt, held him to his 
alliance with us—the regular 
payment of his pension, and 
his belief in the English power. 
His faith in both was sorely 
shaken, when the back-flow of 
the first English successes was 
brought to a check, and the 
defence of Delhi was prolonged. 
Edwardes corresponded regu- 
larly with Lumsden, though 
occasionally the letters were 
delayed through anxious days 
and weeks. It is a strong 
thing to say, but perhaps no 
men hung more anxiously on 
the slow course of operations 
than our envoys isolated in 
Candahar. The fate of the 
mission and the attitude of the 
Afghan Amir depended upon 
that hazardous assault which 
was urged on the hesitating 
Commander-in-Chief by the 
soldiers who had come to his 
help from the Punjab. The 
Lumsdens may have thought 
lightly of their own lives, but 
they cared much for the success 
of their mission. With the fall 
of Delhi the tension relaxed. 
And there is another side to 
these pregnant letters from 
Edwardes, and it is strangely 
pathetic from the personal point 
of view. Edwardes was in the 
thick of the danger and excite- 
ment ; he could afford to write 
humorously of the most serious 
incidents, though his tone is 
sad enough when he has to 
record the fall of their friends, 
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Lumsden read the letters with 
his hands crossed, condemned 
to an inaction which was 
gnawing at his heart. We can 
conceive the feelings with which 
he heard of the feats of the 
Guides, of the noble deaths of 
his old comrades, and all the 
time he was tantalised by idle 
hopes of the arrival of let- 
ters of recall. Reinforcements 
poured in; the mutineers were 
routed everywhere, and the 
lingering hope that he might 
be in time for the crisis of the 
struggle had at last to be re- 
signed. Still he was living 
the life of monotonous dulness, 
tempered by constant anxieties 
and incessant alarms. In the 
fury of baulked fanaticism, it 
might be his ignominious end 
to be butchered by a mob of 
Afghan rioters. The great 
struggle had been decided at 
last, when he received a friendly 
and stinging letter from Ed- 
wardes. It is dated from 
Peshawar, the 23rd January : 
“The Guides are coming in 
here in a few days, and I have 
a dinner-party of forty-eight 
in honour of the officers! No 
slight undertaking at the close 
of an exhausting crisis... . 
The tales are endless. It is like 
the return of the Crusaders.” 
Probably Lumsden was as free 
from envy as any man, but 
again, we say, fancy his feel- 
ings ! 

At length the long-expected 
order for withdrawal came. The 
Candahar mission had done ex- 
cellent work: Lumsden’s per- 
sonal influence with the Amir 
and his profound knowledge of 
native character had been in- 
valuable. But such service was 


not of a sort to excite enthu- 
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siasm in the din of a deadly 
life-battle and the blare of tri- 
umphant jubilation. It was re- 
cognised, but not recompensed ; 
and when promotions and dec- 
orations were being deservedly 
scattered broadcast, he received 
no mark of military honour. He 
went back to his Guides, and 
there was a warm welcome and 
an affecting meeting, for he 
missed many a _ well-known 
figure from the ranks. The 
opportunity for high distinction 
had gone by, but the border 
warfare went forward as before. 
In the Waziri expedition of 
1860 there was a_ thrilling 
episode, when swarms of the 
Waziris surprised the pickets 
and rushed the camp :— 


**' You may fancy how sudden the 
attack was when I mention that I 
was sleeping with all my clothes on, 
and before I could put on my sword, 
the Waziris were incamp. Out ofa 
picket of a Havildar, a Naick, and 
eight Sepoys of my corps, both the 
non - commissioned officers and six 
men were killed, and the other two 
left for dead at their post. We killed 
the chief of the men and most of his 
bravest men who followed him into 
camp, and have, I think, taught these 
gentlemen a lesson they will under- 
stand, and that is, that even in the 
best of circumstances, they have not 
a chance against disciplined troops.” 


That closes Lumsden’s con- 
nection with the North-Western 
marches, and afterwards any- 
thing in this military romance 
or romantic memoir is some- 
thing like bathos. In 1862 he 
was transferred to the command 
of the Hyderabad Contingent. 
Announcing it to his father, he 
says, in a passage already re- 
ferred to: “I can only hold the 
appointment for five years; but 
as that glorious fellow Neville 
Chamberlain is as hard as nails, 
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and may possibly be still at the 
head of the Punjab Frontier 
Force when I am dead and 
gone, it isno use, however much 
I may regret leaving this fron- 
tier, where I have spent the best 
part of my life, to wait for his 
shoes.” His sojourn in the 
Deccan was quiet by compari- 
son. He found congenial friends 
in Sir George Yule, the Resi- 
dent, and in the great Minister, 
Sir Salar Jung, who was full 
of anecdote of the old lawless 
days when the land was ravaged 
by Rohilla and Pindari. He 
could indulge his predilections 
for sport, and was sorely mauled 
by a leopard. He found the 
Contingent in a satisfactory 
state: the men were well 
mounted, recruited from war- 
like races, and in many of the 
troopers he might recognise 
Pathanacquaintances. The one 
flaw was that the native officers 
were over head and ears in debt 
tothe usurers. He gave another 
proof of his administrative gifts 
and force of character when 
in resigning he could curtly 
record : “ Found the Contingent 
in debt and left it clear.” 

He came home in 1869, after 
assisting, by special invitation 
from Lord Mayo, at that grand 
Umballa Durbar for which Lord 
Roberts made the elaborate ar- 
rangements, as we learn from his 
‘Recollections.’ Lumsden came 
home “on leave” because he had 
no prospect of immediate em- 
ployment, but he fully intended 
and hoped to go back. He was 
never given the opportunity. 
He had come home while still 
in the full vigour of his powers 
of mind and body ; martial am- 
bition was not dead but only 
sleeping, and it is impossible to 
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read without indignant sym- 
pathy a touching paragraph in 
his brother’s narrative :— 


“Time was now passing by, and 
hope deferred of seeing further em- 
ployment in the East had its result 
on Sir Harry, who used to say in the 
humblest manner, ‘I cannot com- 
pom for I have had my share of 
uck, but kings apparently have arisen 
in the East who know not Joseph.’ ” 


Sir Peter adds :— 


“Thus the soldier, to whose bearing 
on many critical emergencies the 
highest testimony had been borne, 
and of whom a Governor-General of 
India had recorded, ‘A better or 
braver soldier never drew the sword,’ 
retired, having received no mark of 
military honour beyond the medals 
on his breast. His decorations were 
granted for political services in em- 
ployment he never sought for, and 
which his duty to the State alone in- 
duced him to accept.” 


Some would have called him 
a disappointed man, yet it may 
be doubted whether his end 
was not as enviable as his 
career had been distinguished. 
He had the inestimable blessing 
of a contented spirit. He had 
won honour enough, as he knew, 
to satisfy the most insatiate ; 
and he died, as he had wished 
to die, in the old familiar scenes, 
beloved by his neighbours and 
adored by his dependents. We 
cannot end our notice of the 
Life without a word of com- 
plaint against the authors. Sir 
Peter Lumsden says little or 
nothing of himself, though we 
find “The lLumsdens” con- 
stantly coupled in the de- 
spatches, diaries, and letters, 
in which Mr Elmslie also is 
frequently mentioned, and al- 
ways in honourable terms. 
Self-suppression may be carried 
to excess, 
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THE CASE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


ONCE more the unexpected has 
happened, and the Americans 
have found that their “ plunder- 
ing raid,” as the Germans, vir- 
tuous for others if not over- 
scrupulous for themselves, have 
described the late war of libera- 
tion, has brought them serious 
trouble, just where none might 
have been considered as ante- 
cedently probable. They have 
vanquished Spain easily. Porto 
Rico has welcomed them. Cuba 
promises to settle down quietly 
as their obedient pupil, which 
is perhaps a proof that its pre- 
vious unrest was at least partly 
their work. But in the remote 
Philippines they have a war on 
hand, and it is one which they 
will hardly end either quickly 
or without serious sacrifices. 
Moreover, it has brought them 
into relations with other Powers 
such as no American would have 
thought desirable—or if he did 
he would have shrunk from 
stating his opinion—five years 
ago. It is a very strange war, 
carried on in a little known 
country, in conditions which 
are obscure, and for an end 
which it is very difficult to 
foresee. As usually happens in 
this writing age so soon as 
anything is stirring, books be- 
gin to accumulate, be the scene 
of the events ever so remote. 
There has always been an in- 
telligent witness everywhere, 
and he speaks when he thinks 
the world will listen. We may 
mention four, three English and 
one Spanish, and from them 
it is possible to form, if not 


an estimate of what will happen, 
at least some idea as to what 
has taken place and why. They 
are of different degrees of value. 
Major Younghusband’s, ‘ The 
Philippines and Round About,’ 
is, to be exact, the swift work 
of a globe-trotter, an open-eyed 
and alert globe-trotter, but yet 
of one who, by the nature of 
things, pays a passing visit, 
looks at the outside, and goes 
away. Mr Forman’s ‘Philip- 
pine Islands’ was already a 
“standard authority”; but his 
second edition has been enriched 
by details of the Tagalo Re- 
bellion, which is the real cause 
of the loss of the islands by 
Spain. Mr Worcester’s very 
readable volume is a record of 
the prolonged journeys of a na- 
turalist, who has an eye for men 
as well as beasts, who knows 
the languages, and has that 
interest in, and understanding 
of, political matters which is 
rarely quite wanting in any 
American. Yet for the im- 
mediate purpose the most in- 
teresting of the four is the 
account of ‘The Campaign in 
the Philippines in 1897,’ by the 
Spanish Colonel Don Federico 
de Monteverde, who served 
through it on the staff of 
General. Lachambre, second in 
command to General Polavieja, 
and leader of the division on 
which the bulk of the work 
fell. 

The style of Don F. Monte- 
verde is not ours. He is sadly 
addicted to what he calls brief 
reflections, which are in fact 
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examples of the Castilian vice 
of twaddle. He rises to lyric 
heights of praise when speak- 
ing of his commander -in- 
chief General Polavieja, and his 
immediate superior General La- 
chambre. Perhaps these pas- 
sages do something to explain 
the publication of this large, 
well-printed, and copiously illus- 
trated volume. Polavieja is now 
a conspicuous political leader in 
Spain, and Lachambre is his 
supporter. The Marquesa de 
Polavieja is understood to be 
wealthy, and has therefore the 
means of letting the world know 
how brilliantiy her husband vin- 
dicated Spanish authority in 
1897. The deduction which the 
reader is at liberty to draw is too 
obvious to need naming. Again, 
Colonel Monteverde writes of 
his enemy, the Filipino rebels, 
with a fury of hate which over- 
flows in abusive epithets. It 
rejoices him to tell how the keen 
bayonet of the Spanish soldiers 
smote down the “vile faces,” 
alevosas caras, and the worth- 
less bodies, ruines cuerpos, of 
the rebels. In common justice, 
we must remember that the 
Filipinos were guilty of excesses 
towards Spanish women, and 
children, and priests, very similar 
to those which threw our coun- 
trymen in India into paroxysms 
of rage in 1857. Mr Forman, 
who is not the enemy of the 
natives, tells one abominable 
story of outrage which goes 
far to explain the savage anger 
of the Spaniards. Still, al- 
lowance must be made for 
the Colonel’s partisanship and 
partialities. When, however, 
it is made, much remains. 
Colonel Monteverde is plainly a 
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soldier who has studied his pro- 
fession, who knows Moltke and 
Frederick, can quote the maxims 
of great captains, and look crit- 
ically into “thecauses of success 
and defeat.” Apart from this 
scientific soldiering, he gives a 
view of the Spanish side of the 
struggle during one period, a 
careful account of the Filipino 
organisation and method of fight- 
ing, and of the country. From 
that, and in the absence of good 
reports from Manila, we can 
form a picture of what kind of 
war it is the Americans have 
on hand. Mr Forman and Mr 
Worcester help to supply the 
background, or general condi- 
tions. Of these Colonel Monte- 
verde says just enough to show 
that he would be an untrust- 
worthy witness. 

No words need be wasted in 
proving that the corrupt admin- 
istration of Spanish officials 
had much to do with the re- 
bellion. The administration of 
Spain is corrupt everywhere, 
at home and abroad. Mr For- 
man tells how one governor, 
who has since gained a reputa- 
tion for cruelty in another col- 
ony (he might as well have 
named General Weyler at once), 
pilfered so largely that he eat 
last found it hard to transmit 
his money home in secret. So 
he sent an officer to Hong 
Kong with 35,000 dollars of 
his booty, to buy a draft on 
Europe. The agent disap- 
peared with the money. If 
the accidents of life bring the 
two men together, the meeting 
might be curious. This may, 
or may not, be exactly true, 
but it is probable, and it gives 
the whole farce-tragedy of 
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Spain’s colonial failure in a 
nutshell. But their collapse 
in the Philippines is not only 
shameful to the civil and mili- 
tary officers of Spain. It is 
unspeakably discreditable to 
their clergy, and through them 
to the Church of Rome. One 
fact dominates the whole his- 
tory of the Spaniards in the 
Philippines. It is that they 
made good their footing by 
the help of the preaching friars, 
and have held it by their exer 
tions. The early Spanish con- 
querors, Legazpi and others, 
were men of the stamp of the 
Pizarros and Almagro, daring 
adventurers in search of a quick 
fortune to be gained by the 
sword. To find an Inca, and 
to plunder him, was their ideal. 
They were hardly landed in the 
Philippines before one of them 
was petitioning for the king’s 
leave to set out for the conquest 
of China, which he would, no 
doubt, have been prepared to 
attempt with 150 men and 20 
harquebusses. There never was 
any real settlement, and if 
Spanish rule was accepted, the 
friars are chiefly entitled to the 
credit. We must not exagger- 
ate the extent of their do- 
minion, nor the ease with 
which it has been held. Much 
even of the great northern 
island of Luzon, on which Man- 
ila stands, has never been prop- 
erly brought under control. 
The lesser islands to the south 
have been touched later, even 
less effectually and sometimes 
not at all. MRebellions have 
been common, and occasionally 
successful in securing local in- 
dependence. Some of the very 
mixed races of the archipelago 
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are free savages now as they 
were in the sixteenth century — 
the Negritos, who are a rem- 
nant of the aborigines, a small 
negroid and withering race, in- 
capable of civilisation. The 
Igarrotes and other tribes, even 
in Luzon, are practically free in 
the mountain and bush. In 
the most southerly islands, the 
mixed Malay race, called by the 
Spaniards Moors, who are cor- 
rupt Mohammedans, have never 
been tamed. The real posses- 
sions of the ruling Power have 
always been in the island of 
Luzon in the tobacco-growing 
valleys of the country to the 
north of Manila, and the rich 
land of the provinces of Cavite, 
Laguna, and Bulacan to the 
south. Malay piracy was ram- 
pant among all the islands till 
it was stopped, less by the ex- 
ertions of the Spaniards than 
by the invention of steam. 
“James Watt killed piracy.” 
But such as the Spanish do- 
minion has been it has been the 
work of the friar rather than 
of the soldier. When in the 
early seventeenth century the 
Council of Castile would have 
resigned the islands to the 
Dutch, it was the Jesuits who 
caused the idea to be given up, 
and it was they who provided 
for the defence of Manila. 
Again, when we took the town 
at the end of the Seven Years’ 
War, the friars supported one 
Simon Anda, a Spaniard, who 
with a native following played 
against us the game which 
Aguinaldo is now carrying on 
against the Americans. 

As the friars had to win in 
the first place by persuasion, 
their victory may be allowed 
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to be to their honour. Of the 
early missionaries, many were 
no doubt among the martyrs 
whose blood is the seed of the 
Church. But the time of en- 
thusiasm passed away, leaving 
behind it a number of Orders 
which have come to regard the 
Philippines as their property. 
They have secured the right 
to hold all the parish priest- 
ships, and their effectual power 
became so great that no Span- 
ish Governor could afford to 
defy them. A single fact will 
suffice to judge the use the 
Orders have made of their 
power. When the first sign 
of trouble among the Tagalo 
population in 1872 came, it 
took the form of a conspiracy, 
not against the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, nor even against the 
Church, but against the friars. 
The Tagalos are the bulk. of 
the settled inhabitants of Lu- 
zon, and are much mixed with 
the Chinese. The agitators 
who laid the so-called con- 
spiracy of Cavite in that year 
meant to ask that the parish 
cures should be held by secu- 
lar priests, whether native or 
Spanish, but not by the re- 
gulars. There are native friars, 
but they are wholly subject to 
the European friars, who em- 
ploy them solely as curates, 
and have no scruple, if Mr 
Forman is correctly informed, 
in visiting them with corporal 
punishment. Now, these friars 
have had the whole education 
of the people and the forma- 
tion of its character in their 
hands for centuries, and the 
end is that they have got 
themselves hated with an ex- 
treme hatred. In itself that 
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is a confession of failure. It 
is no palliation to insist, as 
our Spanish authority, Colonel 
Monteverde, does, on the brutal 
character of the Tagalos. If 
they deserve his censure, they 
are at any rate a standing 
proof of the incapacity of their 
teachers. When we ask why 
the friars, Dominican, Augus- 
tinian, and Recollects, have 
become objects of hatred, the 
answer given by English and 
American witnesses is, firstly, 
because the individuals are im- 
moral; and, secondly, because 
the Order is greedy. Mr Wor- 
cester quotes an example of a 
Spanish soldier who became a 
friar simply because he wished © 
to lead an idle sensual life in 
a climate which suited him. 
Mr Forman speaks of many 
uncleanly livers among the 
regulars to his knowledge. 
But this laxity of life, even if 
we believe that the friars used 
their power to indulge their 
passions, might not have 
aroused hatred in a _ people 
whose own habits are suffi- 
ciently lax. It is rather the 
restless greed of the Order, 
which had its headquarters in 
Spain, which has no conscience, 
which looks upon the steady 
pursuit of its corporate profit 
as a virtue, which never for- 
gets, or forgives, or rests till 
it has secured its purpose by 
force or by intrigue, which has 
ended by becoming intolerable. 
Mr Forman tells us that when 
the Spanish Government pro- 
posed a few years ago to intro- 
duce its own excellent system 
of land registration into the 
Philippines, the friars offered 
an obstinate and _ successful 
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resistance, not because they 
feared to lose what they held, 
but because they thought that 
a settlement of titles would 
put a stop to their power of 
expansion at the expense of 
lay owners. <As it was, no 
man who opposed them could 
be sure that he would not be 
robbed by the chicanery of the 
judges, who were bribed or 
overawed by the friars. In 
short, the Orders were hated 
in the Philippines for much 
those reasons which brought 
about the revolt of Protestant 
Europe in the sixteenth century 
—or for that matter, the vio- 
lent attack made upon them 
in Catholic Spain itself little 
more than half a century ago. 
Where it has the power, the 
Church of Rome never fails 
to show that it has learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. 

If such power as this was to 
last, it ought to have been care- 
fully excluded from all outside 
influence. This was impossible, 
partly because of the action of 
the Spanish Government itself. 
Revolutions at home had some 
effect even on this remotecolony. 
The power of thereligious Orders 
had been limited in theory. If it 
was little reduced in practice, 
the reason is to be found in the 
constant intrigues of the chiefs 
of the Orders at Madrid. Yet it 
was being steadily undermined. 
Bad as the administration was, 
it did not prevent native Fili- 
pinos from acquiring wealth by 
trade. They sought to secure 
education for their sons, and 
found it in the Jesuit school at 
Manila. The Society has never 
recovered the vast estates it 
held before it was suppressed 
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in the last century, but since its 
reconstruction it has been al- 
lowed to reopen its schools. 
Mr Worcester speaks of the 
Jesuits as the most educated 
men he met in the Philippines. 
Perhaps because they do not 
own land they have escaped 
sharing the unpopularity of 
other Orders. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment has encouraged, or 
even compelled, its colonists to 
send their sons te the university 
at Madrid, in the hope that 
they would be trained into sound 
sentiments. As a matter of 
fact, the result was to bring 
them into contact with modern 
“Liberalism.” The young Fili- 
pinos who came to Madrid in 
search of a diploma as doctor or 
lawyer not infrequently wan- 
dered on to Paris and Brussels. 
Colonel Monteverde says, and 
no doubt with truth, that they 
took their models everywhere 
from the men who “were dis- 
contented with the government 
under which they lived.” We 
can believe him, for we know 
the educated baboo. Of course 
these civilised Filipinos came 
back with their heads full of 
Liberalism, and of vague aspir- 
ations after “rights” which 
were perfectly incompatible with 
“the government under which 
they lived.” An example of 
this class was the José Rizal, a 
pupil of the Jesuits, an M.D. of 
Madrid, a student at Paris and 
Brussels, and also an oculist of 
some reputation, who was finally 
shot by the Spaniards. Just 
when the ground had been well 
prepared in this fashion, came 
the Spanish revolution of 1868. 
The amazingly feather-headed 
persons whom it brought to the 
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helm at Madrid thought fit to 
permit the meeting of a “reform- 
ing assembly” at Manila. Of 
course this body had nothing 
more pressing to do than to set 
about reforming the Spanish 
administration out of existence. 
A trifling knowledge of the 
histories of revolutions will en- 
able any reader to tell the rest 
of the story for himself. The 
friars were angered, and Gov- 
ernment frightened at the fire 
it had raised in the heather. 
There was reaction, suppression, 
and coercion—and there was 
also hidden discontent and secret 
agitation. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the Filipinos were 
not as yet resolute or prepared. 
The futile conspiracy of 1872 
was easily stopped, and rather 
more than twenty years passed 
before anything dangerous hap- 
pened. During that last in- 
terval of peaceful corruption 
Spanish governors robbed and 
their subordinates pilfered as 
before ; a swarm of legal officials 
hampered all industry, to the 
injury of their own countrymen 
engaged in trade, as well as the 
natives. The religious Orders 
were restless, possessed with a 
fear of “Fracmasones,” Free- 
masons, and therefore ever more 
severe in exercising their author- 
ity. The Spanish Government, 
with all the foresight it dis- 
played in Cuba, allowed its 
garrison to sink to fifteen hun- 
dred men. This handful of 
white troops, and a few thousand 
native soldiers, formed all the 
force it had to control seven or 
eight’ millions of discontented 
subjects ripening for rebellion. 
The friars were so far right 
that there was a secret society, 
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the Katipunan, or League. 
This organisation was probably 
imitated less from the Free- 
masons, Carbonari, or any other 
European body known to the 
educated Filipinos, than from 
the familiar Chinese model. In 
the matter of secret societies 
the Chinamen who swarm at 
Manila have nothing to learn 
from anybody. The Katipunan 
included all ranks—and not a 
few of the native troops. Its 
members made an incision on 
the leg, and signed with their 
blood. The scar was the mark 
of the brotherhood. During 
the years preceding the out- 
break of the rebellion in 1896 
the Katipunan had practically 
organised an unseen army. It 
was divided into districts and 
sub-districts, each with its own 
chief. There was a regular 
hierarchy of leaders, and a head 
centre. Nothing was wanting 
but an opportunity, and that 
was supplied when the vices 
of Spanish administration al- 
lowed the rebellion in Cuba to - 
become formidable. Then the 
Filipinos saw their opportun- 
ity. Mr Forman says that 
they sent a numerously signed 
petition to the Mikado, and 
that the Japanese Government 
communicated it, names and 
all, to the Spaniards. One 
may entertain some doubt how 
far this story is well founded, 
and yet it is perfectly consist- 
ent with Spanish methods that 
the doomed Government at 
Madrid should have had the 
warning, and still should have 
taken no effectual measures to 
meet the danger. Certain it is 
that when the revolt broke out 
it found Don Ramon Blanco, 
3U 
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the Captain-General, with 
1500 Spanish soldiers and 


some 6000 native troops, of 
whom numbers belonged to the 
Katipunan—and this was all 
there was to meet a whole 
population in arms. 

With all their weaknesses 
and vices there is still a founda- 
tion of manhood in the Span- 
iards. Therefore, though taken 
at a terrible disadvantage, by 
their own fault, they yet stood 
and fought. It was little they 
could do except keep their hold 
on Manila till help came. For 
once the old saying, Socorro de 
Espana 6 tarde llega, 6 nunca, 
Help from Spain comes late, or 
never, was falsified. Though ter- 
ribly hampered by the demands 
of Cuba, the Spanish Govern- 
ment poured out troops to the 
number of 26,000 or 27,000. It 
also sent out a new General— 
the Don Camilo de Polavieja, 
who has been already intro- 
duced to the readers of ‘ Maga.’ 
Don Camilo is the very model 
of that hombre de pan y palo, 
the man with bread and a rod— 
or in other words, rewards for 
his friends, and blows for his 
enemies—who continues to be 
the Spaniard’s true ideal of a 
governing person. He is a 
High Churchman, and _ there- 
fore sure of the support of the 
friars. Under the direction 
of Polavieja the neighbourhood 
of Manila was swept of the 
rebels by the end of 1896. 
Then in the dry months, which 
begin in January and last until 
June, the new Captain-General 
carried out the campaign de- 
scribed in the too eloquent but 
instructive pages of Colonel 
Monteverde. 
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The rebels had concentrated 
in the province of Cavite, on 
the south side of the bay of 
Manila. The island of Luzon 
runs north and south, with a 
projecting peninsula, or rather 
bunch of peninsulas, at the 
south-eastern corner. Manila 
lies on the western side, near 
the southern end. Here the 
land is narrowed by the great 
sweep of the bay. In the 
centre of this narrow part, and 
south-west of the capital, is 
the large Laguna de Bay, or 
Lake Bay. The space between 
the lake and the western sea 
is the province of Cavite. The 
border on the south is a range 
of hills running east and west, 
which separate Cavite from the 
province of Batangas. From 
these hills the land _ slopes 
gradually down to the north 
till it sinks into the bay of 
Manila. This cockpit, of some 
forty kilometres from north to 
south, and forty-four from east 
to west, was the scene of the 
campaign of 1897 and of much 
of the late fighting imposed 
on the Americans. It seems 
a small space for an irregular 
force which has to face disci- 
plined troops ; but the difficulty 
of a country is not in propor- 
tion to its size. Cavite is 
harder to overrun than hun- 
dreds of miles of open desert. 
The rainy season—from June 
till near the end of the year— 
turns the soil into a full sponge. 
Innumerable streams rise in the 
southern hills of Tagaytay and 
run to the bay of Manila. In 
the rains they cut deep courses, 
which in the dry season be- 
come what the Spaniards call 
barrancas — sandy river - beds 
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with steep banks. Though the 
religious Orders have some of 
their best estates in Cavite, 
the province is yet full of 
wood, bush, and patches of 
reed. These montes, cogonales, 
and caniverales supply ample 
cover to the Tagalos, and afford 
the material for stockades. 
Wet as the province is in the 
rainy season, there is often a 
difficulty in finding water— 
particularly for large bodies of 
men—in the dry months. 

A country of this character 
presents obvious advantages to 
the side which is fighting to 
resist invasion, even when it is 
well supplied with roads and 
bridges. But from the very 
nature of Spanish administra- 
tion there were few of the first 
and still fewer of the second. 
The Filipinos, too, were far from 
being ill supplied with arms. 
Colonel Monteverde calculates 
that they possessed some 15,000 
good rifles, Remingtons, Spring- 
fields, or Berdans. They clearly 
never wanted for cartridges. 
Some of these weapons were 
seized in the stations of the 
Civil Guard overpowered by 
the rebels in the early days of 
the rising ; others were brought 
in by deserters from the native 
troops. Not a few must have 
been obtained by smuggling. 
The Filipinos had no modern 
ordnance, but endeavoured to 
supply the want by guns of 
their own invention called lan- 
tacas. From Colonel Monte- 
verde’s description it would 
seem that the lantaca bears a 
close resemblance to the once 
famous Swedish guns of the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus, 
which were made of copper and 
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leather. The inner tube is a 
piece of iron water-pipe. Bars 
of metal are laid along it and 
well fastened on, served, as the 
sailors would say, with rope, 
and the whole covered with 
leather. The breech-piece was 
made of wood. Rude as these 
guns are, they can still do 
damage. Colonel Monteverde 
describes how one of his com- 
rades, Major Vidal, was blown 
to pieces by one of them while 
leading his men to the storm of 
a stockade. One can believe 
that, when well charged with 
slugs and nails, and fired at 
short range into a storming 
party, they are capable of scat- 
tering a good few wounds. 
Necessity has plainly proved 
herself once more to be the 
mother of invention, even 
among the Filipinos. But, in- 
deed, Colonel Monteverde’s nar- 
rative leaves the impression 
that these barbarians are by 
no means so feebly barbarous 
in their tactics as we might 
believe them to be when we 
only knew that they had finally 
prevailed over the Spaniards. 
Thanks, no doubt, to the pre- 
liminary efforts of the Kati- 
punan, they possessed a regular 
military organisation. At the 
head was Emilio Aguinaldo as 
Generalissimo, with his staff 
of lieutenants-general, majors- 
general (in Spanish, Mariscales 
de Campo), brigadiers, and so on. 
All these officers had their due in- 
signia. In the matter of uniform 
the Filipinos were indifferent, 
but their marks of rank were 
simple and not without decora- 
tive merit. On the whole the 


Filipino measures of defence 
Their 


were not contemptible. 
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villages, usually built by the side 


of a stream, in one, two, or 
three long streets joined by 
lines, were fortified. Lunettes 
covered the ends, stockades 
arranged in quincunx were 
erected to close all openings, 
and the solid stone churches 
built by the friars were barri- 
caded and loopholed. In many 
cases these works were con- 
structed by Filipinos who had 
been educated as civil engineers. 
The sections and profiles given 
by Colonel Monteverde do not 
look contemptible. Nor was it 
only round the villages that 
these works were to be found. 
Many were erected, and 
strengthened by abutting rifle- 
pits and trenches, to stop the 
roads through the forests. 
Finally, there was one resource 
to which the Tagalos might be 
driven. In order to keep 
water for irrigation in the dry 
months, many presas or weirs 
have been constructed on the 
upper reaches of the rivers in 
Cavite. It was seriously feared 
by the Spanish authorities that, 
if driven to desperation, their 
enemies would flood the country 
by opening the sluices. 

Colonel Monteverde speaks 
with more rancour than gener- 
osity of the fighting quality of 
his foes. Their rebellion is to 
his mind explicable only by a 
double dose of original sin. 
Their courage is to his mind 
founded only on folly, ignor- 
ance, superstitions, and an un- 
pardonable hatred of the Span- 
iard. As for the superstitions of 
the Tagalos, and all other Filip- 
inos, there can be no question. 
Colonel Monteverde assures us 
that in several actions they 
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were led by a boy who wore 
wings, and who in their belief 
bore a charmed life by virtue of 
an extremely powerful Anting- 
anting, and the protection of 
an archangel. Mr Worcester 
has much to say of the confi- 
dence the natives have in these 
charms, and how impossible it 
is to remove their belief. They 
will present you with one of 
them, and assert that it cannot 
be damaged by a bullet. When 
you destroy it with a well- 
directed shot, they only remark 
that your Anting - anting is 
stronger than theirs. Any- 
thing, apparently, will do, so 
long as it is credited with 
magic powers,—a book, a but- 
ton, a medal, a fragment of 
metal, a piece of paper with a 
few words of gibberish written 
on it, may all be Anting-ant- 
ings. Colonel Monteverde gives 
specimens of this last kind. 
They are covered with rude 
drawings of a symbolical re- 
ligious character, and words of 
dog Latin. Colonel Monte- 
verde’s contempt for these am- 
ulets does not sit very grace- 
fully on a Spaniard. The bull- 
fighters of his own country go 
into the ring protected by such 
things. Among the soldiers 
who served under Colonel 
Monteverde’s orders there must 
have been many who carried 
round their necks little medals 
bearing the picture of the Vir- 
gin or some saint, blessed by 
the priest, and given to them by 
their mothers in the villages of 
Castile, of Aragon, and the hill- 
sides of Navarre. And if these 
things are not Anting-antings, 
the reason is that this is not 
the name for them in Castilian. 
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We cannot follow the Spanish 
colonel in his minute account of 
the fighting in the early months 
of 1897. The general plan of 
the operations is sufficiently 
simple. Polavieja himself held 
the northern part of the pro- 
vince of Cavite, while his lieuten- 
ant—Lachambre—in command 
of the left division of the army, 
some 13,000 men with artillery, 
advanced in a succession of 
turning movements from the 
shores of the Laguna de Bay 
on the western side. The ob- 
ject was to drive the Filipinos 
from their fortified villages in 
the interior of Cavite and pin 
them up against the shores of 
the bay of Manila. It was car- 
ried out with a large measure 
of success. General Lachambre 
advanced southward from his 
headquarters at San Domingo 
with his three brigades, march- 
ing on parallel routes through 
a closely wooded country. They 
were often out of sight and 
hearing of one another. Com- 
munications had to be kept up 
by staff-officers, who rode across 
country by guesswork, or by 
the compass. An active enemy 
who could have attacked with 
reasonable hope of success might 
have punished the Spaniards 
severely for thus dividing their 
forces. But methods which 
would infallibly spell disaster 
if tried against a European 
enemy answer well when put 
in practice against Orientals. 
They did in this case. The 
Filipinos had no idea of what 
is meant by beating an enemy 
in detail, and little notion of 
aggressive movements of any 
kind. To judge by the tele- 
grams which have come of late 
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from Manila, they are more 
bold against the Americans than 
Colonel Monteverde found them. 
The only forms of offensive 
movement they practised were 
occasional rushes at small out- 
posts, and incessant “sniping ” 
at the Spanish troops on the 
march and in bivouac. The 
colonel confesses that this form 
of worry proved at first a severe 
trial to the young soldiers who 
filled the ranks of Lachambre’s 
division. But they soon grew 
hardened to it, on discovering 
how badly the Filipinos aimed. 
After making a large allowance 
for Colonel Monteverde’s natural 
partiality for his countrymen, 
we come on the whole to the 
conclusion that the military 
quality of the troops engaged 
in this campaign was nowise 
inferior to that of the American 
soldiers who are now fighting 
in the same region. Indeed, 
the very good-natured account 
which Major Younghusband 
gives of the American soldiers 
he saw at Manila leaves no 
very exalted impression of their 
military qualities. On the 
whole, it seems at least as 
fortunate for them as for the 
Spaniards that the Filipinos, 
like most Orientals, have an 
excessive reliance on rifle-pits, 
trenches, stockades, and loop- 
holed walls, and that they seem 
incapable of learning the proper 
answer to a flank attack. 

In this campaign of February 
and March 1897, the Filipinos 
certainly acted on a uniform 
plan. They held the stockades 
and abattis which they had 
made across the roads or round 
their villages till the Spaniards 
were able to turn their flanks, 
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and carry the positions by storm 
after preparing the way by ar- 
tillery fire. Their local know- 
ledge, and the thickly wooded 
nature of the country generally, 
enabled them to escape pro- 
longed pursuit ; but this kind of 
defensive policy can lead to only 
one result when the assailant is 
in sufficient numbers, and when 
his operations are conducted on 
a combined and intelligent plan. 
Little by little the Filipinos 
were driven into a corner. 
General Lachambre first forced 
his way south to the mountain 
of Mataas-na-lupa, and the 
town of Silang, which he 
stormed. Then he wheeled to 
the right, and, having got his 
enemy on the run, kept him on 
the run. Meanwhile General 
Polavieja took care that the 
Filipinos did not escape to the 
north—at least, not in an or- 
ganised body. Many did, no 
doubt, slip away between the 
Spanish divisions; but as an 
army, in any serious sense of 
the word, the native force 
ceased to exist. As they were 
more and more driven to the 
wall, the resistance of the Filip- 
inos grew fiercer, which is to 
their honour. At Salitran, one 
of the later actions of the cam- 
paign, where General Zabala 
was killed, the fighting was 
desperate. But the storm of 
Silang, which was one of the 
earlier actions, was typical of 
them all. This place is a large 
village, or small town, formed 
of three long streets with cross- 
lanes. It contains a strongly 


built stone church and convent. 
The ground about it is much 
broken, and covered with bush. 
When the Spaniards, after a 
number of minor actions on the 
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way, reached the place, it was 
full of rebels, who had collected 
there in great numbers, relying 
on the natural strength of the 
position, and the fortifications 
they had erected all about it. 
Yet it was stormed with the 
loss of some seventy or eighty 
in all to the Spaniards, and of 
several hundreds to the rebels. 
The assailants broke in at one 
end, and took the defenders in 
flank. Like most Orientals—or 
indeed like most men till they 
are taught what to do in such 
cases —the Filipinos cannot 
stand being attacked in that 
fashion, though they will stick 
stoutly to their barricades 
against an enemy who comes 
on in front. The difficulty of 
the Spaniards was not to beat 
the Filipinos, but to overcome 
the natural obstacles of a road- 
less country (for the want of 
roads they hadof course to thank 
themselves), the want of water 
in the dry season, the heat, the 
bush, and their insufficient local 
knowledge. It never seems to 
have suggested itself to Colonel 
Monteverde that this last de- 
ficiency was discreditable to his 
countrymen. The new-comers 
from Spain could not be ex- 
pected to know the paths 
through the bush and forest. 
But there was an almost total 
want of guides, whether Span- 
ish residents or natives. Only 
one of these last volunteered to 
serve, and he made it a condi- 
tion that he should be allowed 
to disguise himself in a false 
beard and moustache, and that 
his name should be concealed. 
If General Lachambre’s divis- 
ion had not accidentally cap- 
tured two babaes or native girls 
in a wood, they would have had 
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no local information whatever. 
As a rule, the inhabitants fled 
before the Spaniards. A Gov- 
ernment must surely have been 
bad indeed when it has con- 
trived to get itself hated to this 
extent. 

Colonel Monteverde, in the 
course of his rather misnamed 
brief reflections, remarks that 
his countrymen have never 
failed at each successive stage 
of their history to display mili- 
tary capacity. A good deal 
might be said upon that point, 
but it may be allowed that the 
campaign of Cavite proves them 
still able to produce officers who 
can lead and men who can 
follow. The instructions of 
General Polavieja are thorough 
and workmanlike, including 
some very sensible remarks on 
the consequences of using a 
magazine rifle with indiscreet 
haste. General Lachambre car- 
ried out the orders of his com- 
mander-in-chief ably. But the 
end of this spasm of effectual 
activity was comically Spanish. 
General Polavieja was attacked 
by ophthalmia and compelled 
to resign, which, however, was 
an accident such as might have 
happened to anybody. But the 
conduct of General Lachambre 
was most truly Spanish. He 
came home to enjoy an ovation. 
As for the Government, it be- 
haved like itself. It came to 
the conclusion that a few fine 
words and a little money would 
complete the pacification of the 
Philippines. General Primo de 


Rivera was sent out with orders 
to make an arrangement on 
the model of the convention of 
Zanjon, which wound up the 
ten years’ war in Cuba in 1878 
—after a fashion. 


The rebel 
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leaders were discouraged by 
defeat, and not unwilling to 
be bought off. So the treaty 
of Biacnabaté was made, Aguin- 
aldo and some score and a half 
of others received a sum down, 
promises of more, and a safe- 
conduct to Hong-kong. . Then 
the Spanish Government came 
to the premature conclusion 
that all was over. It withdrew 
7000 of its men, and prepared 
to settle down once more on 
its pillow. But all was not 
over. On the contrary, many 


minor patriots who had not 


shared in the benefits of the 
treaty of Biacnabaté took up 
arms, and began a guerrillero 
warfare. They were persuaded, 
not absurdly, that rebellion was 
a quick and not too dangerous 
method of making a fortune. 
The wet season soon carried 
off more men than had been 
recalled to Spain, and in 1898 
the garrison was again over- 
taxed everywhere. Meanwhile 
the troubles of the Spaniards 
had been increased by an un- 
timely exhibition of the most 
odious side of their character. 
A blatant ruffian of the name 
of Comenge, who took upon 
himself to play the patriot at 
Manila, went about preaching 
“ energetic measures.” In plain 
words, this meant massacre, and 
under the stimulus of this 
ruffian’s speeches a mob of vol- 
unteers attacked and murdered 
some Visaya sailors. The Vis- 
ayas are inhabitants of the 
islands south of Luzon, which 
had hitherto remained quiet. 
It may be that they would 
have revolted sooner or later 
in any case ; but it is very prob- 
able that the report of this 
massacre hastened the rising. 
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In any case it occurred, and 
was accompanied by atrocities 
of a shocking kind. As the 
native troops now began to go 
over to the rebels bodily, and 
usually after murdering their 
Spanish officers, the result was 
that the Spanish rule was soon 
in utter ruin. The fragments 
of these ruins were brought to 
the ground by Admiral Dewey’s 
cannon. 

The last struggles of Spain 
in the Philippines may possess 
only a historic interest. Yet 
they do serve to explain the 
problem which the Americans 
have undertaken to solve. A 
good deal of obscurity rests on 
the transactions which took 
place between Admiral Dewey 
and Aguinaldo at Hong-kong. 
The Filipino case is that the 
Americans promised them help 
to secure their independence. 
The American case is that the 
Filipinos asked for their protec- 
tion. It is possible that they 
did ; but, then, what did Aguin- 
aldo understand by “ protec- 
tion,” and did Admiral Dewey 
exactly define the sense in which 
he used the term? There is a 
good deal of difference between 
the protection which England 
gave Spain during the Penin- 
sular War and that which she 
affords the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, which again is different 
from that she gives the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. The Filipinos 
would no doubt accept the first 
freely, and they would probably 
have no invincible objection to 
the third. They are fighting 
because they are threatened by 
the second. If there be such 
things as rights and wrongs in 
the relations of peoples, they 
have something to say for 
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themselves. It is vrue that they 
had substantially won their in- 
dependence when America inter- 
vened. It is hard that they 
should be despoiled by their 
friend. 

Right and wrong are out of 
place in this discussion —as 
completely as the honour of 
Lady Teazle in a_ certain 
famous conversation with Mr 
Joseph Surface. The question 
is whether the Filipinos can 
vindicate their independence. 
General Polavieja’s campaign, 
and the operations of the 
Americans themselves round 
Manila, show that the work of 
breaking up and beating back 
a native army, though arduous 
from the nature of the country 
and the climate, is no impos- 
sible feat. But the success of 
the Spaniards in 1897 also 
shows that the mere breaking 
up of the native armies near 
Manila will not end the war. 
They had recourse to methods of 
bribery by which they secured 
a delusive show of peace, but 
they would not have secured 
even so much if they had not 
bought off Aguinaldo for a 
space. We cannot suppose 
that America will imitate the 
mere bribery of the convention 
of Biacnabatdé; but if she does 
not, and will not resign her 
attempt to master the islands, 
then she has assuredly a long 
series of operations before her 
on the other side of the com- 
ing rainy season. As yet she 
has touched only a small part 
of the island of Luzon. The 
whole has to be mastered. In 
the other islands there is a 
marked disinclination to accept 
her rule. The inhabitants of 
Panay, for instance, resented 
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the landing of an American 
garrison at Iloilo, and that 
with effect. Therefore we can- 
not suppose that the resistance 
to the foreigner is confined to 
the Tagalo and half Tagalo 
population around Manila, with 
their educated leaders whose 
heads have been turned by 
European Liberalism. Colonel 
Monteverde, when giving his 
account of the native patriots 
and their principles, says that 
in addition to the semi-civilised 
Liberals, there are those who 
want to go back to their old 
tribal independence under their 
own chiefs. At the present 
moment they enjoy it in fact, 
and they will not be deprived 
of it by mere victories over 
Aguinaldo and other leaders in 
the neighbourhood of Manila. 
The boasted enterprise of the 
American press does not seem 
to be equal to sending an intel- 
ligent correspondent to Manila. 
At the same time the Govern- 
ment of the Republic has 
developed a marked taste for 
a censorship. Between the 
want of independent witnesses 
and official reticence the world 
is not much better informed 
than it was in the days of 
Spanish rule. We hear con- 
stant reports of victories, from 
which hasty commentators 
draw the premature conclusion 
that the Filipinos are destroyed. 
Yet they go on fighting. Their 
“capital” has been taken till 
the report of that achievement 
is becoming a joke in the 
States. Aguinaldo has under- 
gone eclipse ; but his absence, to 
whatever cause it may be due, 
appears to make no difference. 
His successor is prepared to 
treat, but not yet to surrender. 
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Meanwhile the American troops 
suffer severely from heat, and 
when reduced by this strain 
will have to face the relaxing 
influence of the wet season. 
Perhaps we ought not to 
attach much importance to 
stories of grumbling, and of 
half - mutinous complaints of 
overwork, such as are said to 
have been made by the men of 
the Nebraska regiment. Yet 
the American volunteers who 
went out gaily on what they 
supposed would be an expedi- 
tion of fun and glory, may well 
be depressed by a reality so 
different from their hopes. 
Neither does it appear that the 
American people is prepared to 
send out the 100,000 men which 
their general is understood to 
have declared will be necessary 
for the complete occupation of 
the Philippines. The omens do 
not point to a speedy con- 
clusion of the war. We may 
guess that they do point to 
some arrangement more or less 
like the Spanish convention of 
Biacnabaté, which will promise 
a large measure of self-govern- 
ment to the Filipinos under 
American supervision. But as 
our experience will show the 
Americans if they will consult 
it, that is a way of saying 
peace where there is no peace. 
Civilised supervision is incom- 
patible with more than a very 
modest measure of self-govern- 
ment by the educated native 
baboo, or the uneducated native 
barbarian. Thorough conquest 
must be the preliminary to any 
useful concession the Americans 
can make—and when it is made 
it will require the protection of 
a powerful military force for 
years to come. 
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THE KENTUCKY GIRL. 


THE modest corps was honoured in a roaring parting toast, 
The city blazed with bunting, and cheered its fighting host, 
But a girl in Old Kentucky was as pallid as a ghost, 

For, Choate Ulysses Choodle was the Colonel. 


When the special correspondents vowed she needn’t harbour 
fears, 
She smiled so very sweetly, but she smiled through falling tears ; 
She leaned upon the neck and breathed her love into the ears 
Of Choate Ulysses Choodle, who was Colonel. 


The corps sailed southern waters, till they reached Manila Bay ; 

They carried guns and suasion in the dashing Yankee way ; 

They argued with the brown man, but he always said them 
6“ nay,” 


Though able lawyer Choodle was the Colonel. 


The brown man kicked at suasion, chipped away to gulch and 
cave, 
He showed his wild-cat daring by the way he slashed and drave ; 
They called him half a heathen, but they held the rogue was 
brave, 
And so vowed Choate Ulysses, U.S. Colonel. 


They judged the job was toughish, and the fever fired their 
blood ; 

The ague followed after, and they found it far from good ; 

And many a grave curved greenly where a soldier once had 
stood 

By Choate Ulysses Choodle, who was Colonel. 
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The morning mists were choking, and the foemen bold and deep ; 

They leaped to charge like lions, or they fell away like sheep 

To where an ambuscade was fixed by sinuous paths and steep, 
For all the white invaders with their Colonel. 


The brown men dodged and twisted, charged and ran, and came 
again ; 
The bullets pinged and whistled like a rushing orient rain, 
And one of them plugged hotly in the centre of the brain 
Of Choate Ulysses Choodle, gallant Colonel. 


The fair Kentucky damsel was of wondrous pluck and grit,— 

She made no public wailings, though her heart was sorely hit ; 

She tumbled dead at typing, for her soul was winged to flit 
And join her Choate Ulysses who was Colonel. 
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POLO AND POLITICS. 


In the history of polo it 
would be difficult to find a 
more picturesque presentment 
of the game, even in its Eastern 
home, than during the polo-week 
at Gilgit. There the wild fron- 
tier tribes are represented, and, 
with the barbaric pomp and 
pageantry dear to the heart of 
the untutored son of the East, 
men whose feuds have been the 
cause of some of our worst fron- 
tier troubles meet in friendly 
rivalry. Last year it was the 
teams representing Hunza and 
Nagar, names of sinister import 
to those who are responsible for 
the government of our Indian 
frontier, which met in the finals 
of the Gilgit tournament. 

Those who have seen twelve 
of these teams ride on to the 
ground at the beginning of the 
Gilgit week are never likely to 
forget it. Each team of twelve 
horsemen, in the brilliant dress 
of their tribe, headed by their 
raja and their band, advance 
with the majesty they consider 
due to their own dignity on any 
public or semi-official occasion. 
Their musicians on weird instru- 
ments herald their approach- 
ing triumph, for all have the 
most implicit faith in themselves 
and their fellow-tribesmen, and 
never believe in the possibility 
of defeat before it actually 
comes. With the fortunes of 
the game the music is trium- 
phant or sad, according as the 
tribesmen press victoriously on 
their adversaries or are pressed 
by them. 

The game, indeed, is very 


different to the play shown by 
the Royal Horse Guards or the 
Inniskillings on the velvet lawns 
of Hurlingham or Ranelagh; but 
it is hearty and skilful never- 
theless, and is marked by some 
surprising feats of horseman- 
ship. The hill-ponies are handy, 
and are managed with consum- 
mate skill; and though, under 
their unwieldy saddles and 
strange trappings, they seem 
all too small for their high- 
turbaned riders, they prove 
themselves fully equal to their 
part in the game. The raja of 
the side which has the right to 
begin grasps the stick and ball 
in his right hand, and, followed 
by the other players, gallops at 
full stretch to the centre of the 
ground, throws the ball up, and 
hits it while in the air. This 
starts the game, and wild shouts 
and clashing of sticks, and the 
thud of the galloping hoofs, 
mingle with strange music, and 
stir the pulses even of the self- 
possessed European onlooker, 
while they rouse the impulsive 
Easterns to a perfect frenzy. 
Backwards and forwards dash 
the players, heedless of any blow 
that does not disable them, and 
taking in good part whatever 
the fortune of the day may 
bring. No places are kept, with 
the exception of that of the goal- 
keepers, who remain to guard 
the posts, and do not go up 
into the game at all. The other 
twenty-two players dash hither 
and thither, apparently in the 
wildest confusion, but always 
in chase of the fiying ball. 
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They have few rules but much 
enthusiasm, the best of good 
fellowship prevails, and the 
sight may well give food for 
serious reflection to our poli- 
ticians, whose thoughts, it may 
be, seldom turn to sport. For 
here there is something more 
than a mere phase of sport. 
This eager play is the symbol 
of the influence that prevails to 
break down the barriers of race, 
and bind together in amity the 
fellow-subjects of the East and 
West. 

Every thoughtful man who 
has spent any time in our 
Indian empire must have been 
struck with the yawning chasm 
that divides the Englishman 
and the native. The social 
standards of these classes are 
indeed widely different, and 
each regards the ways and 
customs of the other with the 
contempt born of utter lack 
of comprehension. Both the 
habits and social amusements 
of the Englishman are ridicu- 
lous to the native, whose names 
for our picnics and fancy dress 
balls, known to him as the fool’s 
dinner (pagal khana) and the 
fool’s dance (pagali nautch), 
are typical of his attitude of 
mind towards them; while few 
need to be reminded of the lordly 
scorn of our fellow-countrymen 
for the ways of those whose 
misfortune it is not only to be 
born of another nation, but that 
nation a dark-skinned one. 

Yet daily and hourly in the 
official life of that vast country 
these two classes meet, and the 
whole machinery of Government 
depends on their amicable and 
loyal co-operation. Our states- 


men, both at home and in India, 
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are alive to the necessity of 
bridging over, if possible, the 
dividing chasm, and many and 
various methods have been tried. 
These have been honestly car- 
ried out by those for whose 
benefit they were framed, but 
with what result? Native 
gentlemen, whose pride of race 
is as their very life-blood, and 
who are accustomed to the ready 
deference of their inferiors, have 
attended the At Homes of our 
governors, and stood in silent 
discomfort in scenes in which 
they felt they were out of place, 
and where their dignity was 
overshadowed by that of a 
higher power. Englishmen of 
position have gone to native 
entertainments, and have sat 
with wreaths of roses twined 
round their necks and wrists, 
trying to look neither bored nor 
foolish under the infliction, and 
succeeding but poorly in the 
attempt. Each class has en- 
deavoured to be polite and to 
conceal his boredom at the in- 
comprehensible foolishness of 
the other; and if the Asiatic 
has on the whole succeeded best, 
this is to be attributed to his 
superior power of adaptability. 

Then it was thought that 
if the bond of union was not 
to be found in social intercourse, 
it might perchance be dis- 
covered on the common ground 
of literature. Universities must 
be provided; and when the 
native mind had absorbed West- 
ern culture, it would run in the 
same groove as that of the edu- 
cated Englishman. But what 
has in effect been the result 
of the crowd of M.A.’s and 
B.A.’s turned out by the Uni- 
versities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
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and Lahore? An acute Oxford 
tutor once replied to a question 
as to whether a certain man 
would or would not get “a 
first ” by an emphatic “No; he 
looks on his work as ‘lessons,’ 
and will not get more than a 
second.” Now this just touches 
the root of our failure to com- 
bine culture with education in 
our training of the youthful 
Asiatic. With him Shakespeare 
and Scott are “lessons,” which 
he obediently crams, but which 
teach him little and affect him 
not at all. At the end of his 
university career the fine flavour 
of an Oxford culture is as much 
unknown to him as when he 
attended his first lecture; and 
our failure has taught us that, 
educate the Eastern as we may, 
it is not thus we shall teach him 
to look at things from our own 
social or literary standpoint. 
But where the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the professor 
have failed, quite another per- 
son has had no small share of 
success. The subaltern, whose 
knowledge is too often chiefly 
cram, and whose highest am- 
bition is to get into the service 
somehow, even if he should be 
the last to pass into or out of 
Sandhurst, has opened a way 
of union where the highest 
diplomatic and scholarly minds 
have failed. In the simple love 
of sport that distinguishes him, 
he has struck a vein in the 
native character which all his 
superiors have failed to reach. 
On the polo-field the native 
forgets to be stiff and the 
Englishman to be haughty, and 
under the influence of their 
common love for a manly exer- 
cise they each discover that 
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their adversary is a good fellow 
and generous opponent, and thus 
a sure foundation for future 
friendly intercourse is laid. 
Not only do we see the 
wildest of the frontier men 
forgetting their tribal hatreds 
and jealousies in a tournament 
organised by the English Resi- 
dent and his subordinates at 
Gilgit, but in our great mili- 
tary cantonments English and 
native teams meet, and find 
the strongest of social bonds in 
doing so. No better example 
of this can be found than dur- 
ing the Christmas week at 
Mian Mir, when our troops are 
in their winter quarters; and 
Lahore, only four miles distant, 
will turn out its large European 
and native population almost 
to a man to see a polo-match 
at the cantonments. On the 
ground you will see convey- 
ances of all sorts and colours 
and dimensions, from the lordly 
barouche of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, with its scarlet- 
liveried servants and  well- 
groomed horses, down to the 
tiny country ekka, the lightest 
and most ingenious of primitive 
structures, which will carry a 
surprising load of slim, lightly 
clad natives. There, too, will 
be the native prince, driving a 
four-in-hand with much showy 
plated harness, the effect of 
which to an English eye is 
almost sure to be marred by 
one or more breakages having 
been made good with odd frag- 
ments of string; and the fat 
bunniah, who looks on from the 
hired gharry, and who very 
likely has lent his Highness the 
Nawab the money wherewith 
to buy his resplendent team of 























greys. Smart English officers, 
pale civilians, and Eurasians, 
who unite the blood of East 
and West, and have no part or 
lot with either, are all filled with 
the interest of the moment. 
The final of the polo tourna- 
ment is to be played between 
the junior officers of a well- 
known cavalry regiment and 
a Sikh team from Patiala. 
Both sides are well mounted, 
the natives using mostly Arabs, 
with here and there a waler, 
or a wiry, nervous-eyed country- 
bred. One and all of the ponies 
are trained to perfection, and 
they will gallop, stop, and turn 
with a grace and rapidity that 
will astonish those who do not 
know the time and money that 
have been lavished on them. 
The Englishmen’s ponies are 
rather bigger and more power- 
ful, for they have greater 
weights to carry, not a dragoon 
among the players getting up 
under 12 stone, while most are 
heavier. The four clean-look- 
ing subalterns are typical Eng- 
lishmen, using the term to 
include the representatives of 
the Sister Isle. There is a son 
of the land, of the Church, of 
the factory, and of the army 
itself among them, and Gal- 
way, Ulster, Kent, and Sussex 
are the counties represented. 
The Sikhs are lithe, brown- 
skinned, and_ black - bearded, 
and their young chief appears 
in the neatest of English boots 
and breeches, though with the 
native turban on his head. 
The pace of the game is 
tremendous, and it is soon seen 
that the lighter and more 
active Sikhs, with their better- 
trained animals, have the best 
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of it, and the goals mount up 
rapidly on their side. The 
element of danger is by no 
means wanting in a fast game 
on an Indian ground, for a 
fall on that hard sun-baked 
soil is almost certain death; 
but the players are soldiers, 
and they think of nothing but 
the chances of the game. Long 
before time is up the Sikhs 
have won; but the Englishmen 
play doggedly on, hitting as 
hard and galloping as fast to 
add one more goal to their 
score, as though that goal 
would mean victory. When 
the last bell rings, the two 
sides ride off together, laugh- 
ing and talking as easily as 
though no difference of race 
and colour divided them. 

Later in the year, when 
these young officers will be 
the guests of the Sikh prince 
at his palace, the good feeling 
engendered by their friendly 
rivalry on the polo-field make 
their relations cordial, and they 
will together play polo and 
billiards, and hunt the great 
grey boar, and talk of it all 
together afterwards in the 
truest spirit of comradeship. 
Do we not see here that the 
real solvent of race distinctions 
in India is to be found in sport, 
and that in giving our native 
fellow-subjects our love for our 
manly outdoor recreations, we 
insensibly draw closer to them 
and they to us? 

The late Chester Macnaghten, 
who was the most successful of 
any in imparting Western cul- 
ture and civilisation to the lads 
placed under his care, recognised 
the power of sport. The boys 
of the Rajkomar College were 
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encouraged to play cricket and 
tennis, and to join in coursing 
parties made up by the Euro- 
pean residents at Rajkote, and 
none rode harder or threw them- 
selves more heartily into the 
pursuit of the hour than did 
these young native noblemen. 
It was the Rajkomar College at 
Rajkote that gave us Ranjit- 
sinhji, than whom there is no 
better example of the fusion of 
East and West in a single 
personality. And though Ran- 
jitsinhji is in some ways an 
exceptional character, there are 
hundreds who have been brought 
into sympathy with us by their 
early associations with cricket 
or football, or one of the many 
of our favourite outdoor diver- 
sions. 

Any and all athletic games 
and every kind of sport will 
prove a happy meeting-ground 
for us and the Asiatics, whose 
social ways we may never be 
able fully to understand ; and it 
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is by these that important 
classes of the natives will be 
won over to respect and even to 
like us. But while all kinds of 
sport and physical exercise, in 
which there must be an element 
of danger that appeals to the 
innate love of glory of the 
better-class native, are useful as 
a means of union, polo in India 
will always be the sport par ex- 
cellence. As in its origin it is 
Eastern, it is suited to the 
climate and the people, and will 
catch hold of the native mind as 
our national pastimes of foot- 
ball or cricket will never do. 
And as in this country in the 
hunting-field all men are equal, 
on the Indian polo-field race 
differences are forgotten, and 
the English aliens and country- 
born natives learn to recognise 
their opponents, not only as 
men, but as fellow - members 
of the great sport-loving com- 
munity throughout the world. 
T. F. DALE. 
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THE OULD LAD. 


I MIND myself a wee boy wi’ no plain talk, 
An’ standin’ not the height o’ two peats; 
There was things meself consated ’or the time that I could walk, 
An’ who’s to tell when wit an’ childer meets? 
’*Twas the daisies down in the low grass, 
The stars high up in the skies, 
The first I knowed of a mother’s face 
Wi the kind love in her eyes, 
Och, och! 
The kind love in her eyes. 


I went the way of other lads that’s nayther good nor bad, 
An’ still, d’ye see, a lad has far to go! 
But the things meself consated when I wasn’t sick nor sad, 
They’re aisy told an’ little use to know. 
"Twas whiles a boat on the say beyont, 
An’ whiles a girl on the shore, 
An’ whiles a scrape o’ the fiddle-strings, 
Or maybe an odd thing more, 
In troth! 
Maybe an odd thing more. 


A man, they say, in spite of all is betther for a wife: 
In-undher this ould roof I live me lone; 
I never seen the woman yet I wanted all me life, 
Nor I never made me pillow on a stone. 
“°Tis fancy buys the ribbon an’ all,” 
An’ fancy sticks to the young: 
But a man of his years can do wi’ a pipe, 
Can smoke an’ hould his tongue, 
D’ye mind, 
Smoke, an’ hould his tongue. 


Ye see me now an ould man, his work near done, 
Sure the hair upon me head’s all white ; 
But the things meself consated ’or the time that I could run, 
They’re the nearest to me heart this night. 
Just the daisies down in the low grass, 
The stars high up in the skies, 
The first I knowed of a mother’s face 
Wi the kind love in her eyes, 
Och, och! 
The kind love in her eyes. 
Morra O’NEILL. 
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A TYRANNY OF SENTIMENT. 


BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


THAT we are islanders is 
much to our benefit as a nation 
in many ways, amongst which 
may be reckoned the greatest 
of all advantages—opportunity 
of growing up to be good. A 
complete appreciation of all we 
owe to the geographical situa- 
tion of our mother country— 
politically, commercially, physi- 
cally, morally — would fill a 
book; and, could an English- 
man with Goethe’s imaginative 
wisdom be found to write it, 
such a book as ‘would tell more 
of Britain’s past, present, and 
future than anything now 
treasured in the libraries. 
Here we gather up a _ great 
deal in the statement that be- 
ing fortunate (as islanders) in 
a superior command of peace 
—an advantage which includes 
freedom from interference in 
struggling on toward social 
perfection — this is a people 
which ought to be farther 
advanced on the millennial 
way than most great fighting 
nations. That, however, is as 
much as to say, than most of 
the worthiest nations; for 
though we need not give in 
to the bardic worship of the 
sword, lately reintroduced as 
really evangelising, the plain 
truth is that no people ever 
was anything, ever came to 
anything, but as it was a fight- 
ing people. England certainly 
did not become great of char- 
acter by use of the spindle and 
the schools alone; and it is 
very doubtful, not only that 





the population would have 
maintained its ancient vigour 
down to these times, but doubt- 
ful whether the more tender 
social virtues would have pros- 
pered with us as they have, 
but for the unceasing heroic 
stimulus of our wars abroad 
while peace slumbers by every 
hearth at home. 

It is a different thing with 
the Continental States, even the 
most settled. Men being what 
they are by nature and condi- 
tion, war may be all that it is 
said to be by singers of the 
sword, and no doubt is when 
kept within their meaning. But 
what is there so good’ that can- 
not pass into excess and lose its 
worth? Peace itself may do 
so; and whatever the virtues of 
war in sustaining the manli- 
ness, the hardihood, the saving 
self-respect of a nation, its im- 
mediate and constant presence 
is too much of a good thing. 
It frets, it costs, it perpetuates 
in humane minds the ancient 
“law of the beasts,” daunting 
the hope of a better dispensa- 
tion and checking every ad- 
vance toit. This is the experi- 
ence of the Continental nations. 
Their frontiers ever narrowing, 
their enmities rarely ceasing, 
the memory of recent conflict 
forecasting future strife even at 
the best of times, they have war 
in sight or at heart decade after 
decade; one great consequence 
of which is that they have no 
such chance of growing the 
millennial spirit as we who sit 
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snug and safe within the four 
seas, listening to the story of 
our own wars as a tale of dis- 
tant things. 

Therefore the population of 
this Fortunate Isle should be 
advised not to overvalue itself 
ethically, if as a matter of fact 
it does advance farther than 
any other from the savagery in 
which all began. I say “if,” 
but I mean that it 7s a matter 
of fact, very certain and very 
clear. Could this assertion be 
heard over all Europe, what 
scornful laughter would arise 
from every people in its con- 
fines! And the laughter would 
be quite natural, the scorn a 
present from ourselves; for, 
without being much aware of 
it, we give our neighbours plen- 
tiful reason for thinking us the 
most self-righteous and hypo- 
critical nation under the sun. 
It is not their fault that this is 
a universal belief, though they 
are wrong when it pleases them 
to express it in exaggerated 
terms. Yet all the while it 
remains true that in England 
thought and feeling have made 
a more sensible advance, have 
passed farther through the 
change to be fulfilled when 
wars shall be no more, than in 
any other nation. I do not 
pretend that it is much of an 
advance—the day’s march of a 
snail on a journey round the 
world, perhaps. Nor is there 
any surety that there will be no 
falling back: that depends up- 
on the fortunes of the country 
in a future unknown but cer- 
tainly not void of strife. All 
that can be said is, that within 
the last hundred years there 
has been at home here a new 
and remarkable growth of sen- 
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timent which may be called 
millennial, and that should be 
so called without derision. 

Did it only appear in a 
greater number of mdividuals 
than heretofore little might be 
thought of it, but that is not 
the case; or rather there is the 
difference between the larger 
number of exceptional minds 
rising to loftier heights of 
spiritual growth, and the lift 
of a whole people, even by a 
little, in the same direction. 
And this is what has happened 
in our own country within the 
time of three generations. 
Whoso doubts it may find 
abundant evidence to convince 
him, if he do not insist that 
religious fervour is the only 
true sign of spiritual develop- 
ment. But that, of course, it is 
not, unless in the sense that 


“‘ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ” ; 


and there it is that the 
spiritual lift of the whole 
people of this island most 
plainly appears. Compare the 
cast of sentiment in every class 
a hundred years ago and now, 
and in every class will be seen 
much less of the robust self- 
dependence, selfishness, offish- 
ness of wild life, and a far 
deeper sense of the obligations 
of common kindness, “ The 
human family,” which was once 
a phrase of purely scientific 
meaning, almost admits its 
domestic signification in the 
England of to-day—so much 
wider is the embrace of kin- 
ship, so much more general 
the acknowledgment of mutual 
obligation and responsibility for 
each other’s good. The relief 
of suffering in the next parish 
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was always understood as mer- 
itorious—its existence is now 
felt as a reproach; and the 
difference between the two 
states of mind marks the long 
distance of ascent from one 
moral plane to another. The 
same change of spirit is seen 
in the treatment of animals, 
where the lift is so great that 
man and his four-footed crea- 
tures stand in entirely new 
relations. Were it our present 
business to dwell upon the 
subject, pages might be spent 
upon the significance of this 
one benign advance alone. As 
it is, our purpose is served by 
bringing forward for recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment a 
very remarkable modification 
of mind,—a change, an up- 
growth, comparable in many 
respects with the sudden de- 
velopment which at one time 
in Greece, at another in Italy, 
at another in England, ad- 
vanced the intellectual progress 
of mankind in a night, as it 
were. And this time it is not 
an intellectual but a spiritual 
growth ; which has only to go 
on unblighted and unchecked 
for two or three generations 
more — meanwhile spreading 
here and there in other lands 
—to substantiate the hopes of 
the religionists of humanity. 


What first convinced us of 
this transforming change were 
its beneficences only, and from 
that day to this they have be- 
come more and more apparent. 
But as yet—to speak of twelve 
or fifteen years ago—the evi- 
dence was unconfirmed by a 
sort of testimony which could 
have been well spared, and is 
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now infinitely too abundant. 
When anything good or bad 
becomes “the mode” there is 
no doubting its existence; and 
assurance is even more offen- 
sively clear when the mode 
passes into excess, extrava- 
gance, caricature. And what 
is more obvious nowadays than 
that brotherliness, loving-kind- 
ness, righteous wrath, pain as 
wrong, pity as heal-all, sen- 
sibility as an adorning virtue, 
do become a fashion, do pass 
into a foolish, or hysterical, or 
pharisaical excess. And _ so 
the existence of the best of 
things is proved in the worst 
way—by their caricature and 
corruption. 

Of course there is nothing 
new in that. It is all accord- 
ing to common experience ; and 
what is generally to be feared 
is that the good thing, if it be 
a sentiment, will go out of 
favour with the affectations 
and hypocrisies that gather 
upon it and seem to be its own 
natural growth. Reaction is 
the name of this consequence, 
which in the present case would 
be most unfortunate; though 
it is hardly to be dreaded as 
destructive quite. The more 
humane cast of thought which 
distinguishes these later gener- 
ations is certainly no mere 
fashion, but inbred from evolu- 
tionary forces in the favouring 
conditions wherein this little 
island stands; and that being 
its origin, it is likely to live on 
beneath the vicious extrava- 
gances of sentiment which are 
more often false and parasitical 
throughout than (what they 
are generally taken for) its own 
development in extremes. Yet, 
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being false, they discredit the 
true; being parasitical, they 
feed on it; and, with that 
advantage, they are as mis- 
chievous in some affairs—and 
these among the greatest—as 
the blight on the branch and 
the worm at the root. There- 
fore what is to be feared is not 
so much that the new growth 
of feeling which brings more of 
the divine into social relations 
will be overlaid and destroyed 
by the spurious sentiment of 
the time, but that the safe- 
guards of society itself will be 
ruinously impaired thereby. 
For there is scarcely anything 
in the machinery of government 
and the social order which is 
free from attack by the com- 
petitive sentimentalism of press 
and platform. This machinery 
and these regulations are not 
inventions, arbitrarily imposed 
upon the communities they 
govern, but growths as natural 
and predetermined as that of 
the oak from the acorn. There 
is witness to that in the fact 
that (I hope it is none the worse 
for being stated by myself) “all 
human society, wherever it has 
come together, in any land, at 
any time, and under any condi- 
tions, has taken the same 
growth. Needs, instincts, pas- 
sions as common and as little 
variable as the shape of our 
hands, have cast every known 
association of human beings into 
the same form and marked out 
the same lines of development. 
Imperfect as it is, hateful as it 
may be for some of its atten- 
dant results, no other system is 
possible, nor will be till the 
needs, the instincts, the passions 
of which it is the outcome pass 
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through some such change as 
the believer looks for after 
death. But that unalterable 
state of things leaves us neither 
hopeless nor quite without 
remedy. Societies are but 
units drawn together by the 
need of mutual help and for- 
bearance. The stimulus origi- 
nated in pure selfishness, but it 
has not stopped there. Mutual 
help and forbearance have gone 
some way beyond the selfishness 
that determined their adoption 
when savagery first began to 
take thought; and it would be 
hard to say what bounds might 
be set to their extension if the 
existence of every community, 
like the life of every man, were 
not too short for any near 
approach to perfection.” 
When we look about us to-day 
we see that the worst and the 
best of this account seems more 
true than ever. Certainly it 
is so of the best, for we may 
say with greater confidence 
now than could be said ten 
years since that human kind- 
ness is growing still. But 
neither in that nor in any- 
thing else is there any warrant 
for assuming that the day has 
come for changing the basis 
of government, and putting 
the social order on a new and 
a heavenly foundation. It is 
quite true that the originals 
are nothing to be proud of as 
they stand, and as they have 
stood from the time when com- 
munal life was little higher 
for our fathers than now it is 
for prairie-dogs. Mistrust of 
human nature, suspicion of the 
natural man, the necessity of 
taking bonds for his good be- 
haviour at every turn— these 
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and such-like determinants are 
no doubt at the root of all 
government. They were the 
beginning of laws, the origin 
of contract, the meaning of 
carrying arms; and the truth 
is that, disagreeable as they 
are, they are no more to be 
rejected now than they were 
at any time in the history of 
the world: for with all our 
various “advances” the brute 
in man survives. 

Human nature being perfect, 
there would be no need of law, 
with its punishments, precau- 
tions, and restraints. Its raison 
d’étre is the persistence of abor- 
iginal instincts and passions— 
its main or almost its sole in- 
tention to keep these survivals 
within such bounds that they 
shall cease to be predatory and 
anarchical, Inasmuch as_ it 
succeeds in doing so, it is not 
by the suppression, the extinc- 
tion of the sinister impulses 
which it is appointed to control. 
Possibly they may die out alto- 
gether in a larger number of 
minds as generation succeeds 
generation; but if so, and if 
their number could be ascer- 
tained, they would reckon by 
the dozen. In the rest of man- 
kind these passions and instincts 
still exist—moderated or retired 
as to the main of us, but only 
returned to the egg when most 
retired: and here they lie, ready 
to break out from many a breast 
on provocation or allowance, as 
we know they do in enfeebled 
and corrupt civilisations. Now 
whether it be humiliating or 
not, pessimist or not, to accept 
these facts, facts they are, and 
facts of the kind that govern- 
ment must go by or perish. 
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It follows, therefore, that though 
the social order may be light- 
ened here and there, its main- 
tenance, with all its aforesaid 
punishments, precautions, and 
restraints, is as imperative as 
ever ; and, for that matter, “the 
new growth of sentiment that 
may be called millennial” is 
nothing to the contrary. It 
would not be millennial were it 
nonsensical, and that it isn’t 
that may be seen by the part 
it plays when compared with 
the réle of the newer senti- 
mentalist. 

The part it plays, then, is 
like that of the modern race of 
physicians, who, with a keener 
knowledge of the disorders and 
distresses of humanity and a 
deeper feeling for them at heart, 
are more willing than the faculty 
of old to make sacrifices for 
their alleviation. Resolved to 
“go one better ” in the spiritual 
line, the competitive sentiment- 
alist soars to a kind of political 
faith -healing. The theory he 
would have us start from does 
not deny that the community 
is troubled with actual disorders 
and real dangers, or that they 
are the work of evil-doers with- 
in the State and rival nations 
without. But his doctrine is 
that the surest way of increas- 
ing these troubles and bringing 
on these dangers is to provide 
against them on the old system 
of distrust and precaution. We 
should reverse that system and 
rest on confidence and faith. 
Cast off suspicion; be confid- 
ing; trust, and show that you 
do so by such signs as opening 
your frontiers to the enemy, 
giving arms to the disloyal, 
freedom to assassins, and a 
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kindly ear to that tender voice 
from the jail— 
‘‘ Imprisonment alone is not 
A thing of which we woold com- 
plain : 
Add ill-conwenience to our lot, 
But do not give the convick pain.” 


Do these things and the like 
of them in all affairs; and if 
only you have perfect faith in 
receiving a proper response, fear 
not that you will ever be con- 
founded. Above all, this is the 
short way to the abrogation of 
war and the institution -of a 
United States of Europe and 
America. 


The sentimentalism of which 
this is no caricature may be sin- 
cere, as the passion for Chippen- 
dale and blue-and-white china 
was; or it may be assumed, 
as the rage for Wagner music 
is by three-fifths of those who 
flock to it in their best gowns; 
or there may be nothing more 
in it than the pose of advanced 
sensibility and perception, such 
as, in literature, hails the moon- 
rise of a Celtic revival after the 
darkness of a thousand years. 
But there is good in all these 
things—that is to say, in the 
Chippendale chairs, and the 
hawthorn ginger -jars, and in 
some parts (I really am not 
thinking of the curate’s eggz)— 
in many parts and much of 
Wagner’s music, and certainly 
in the moonshine of the Celtic 
revival; while as to this other 
seizure, there is no good in it 
whatever, unless it be the good 
intention which is so often found 
in things most foolish and mis- 
chievous. And while it can 
work to no profitable end—no, 
not one—the harm it does takes 
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a dozen different shapes and is 
formidable in most of them. It 
debauches political imagination, 
leading it away from the most 
useful to the most useless exer- 
cises of fancy. It forsakes the 
school of experience—hard and 
sordid, no doubt, but the only 
resort for sound conclusions— 
preferring the drug-shop and 
celestial dreams. By its dreams 
it interprets facts,—the usual 
and the safer practice running 
to the contrary. It substitutes 
for the ideals of good states- 
manship, which are all on the 
line of reasonable pursuit, ideals 
that are not only beyond en- 
deavour but beyond hope. On 
the same plan, it breathes 
emotionalism into politics as 
their nobler and spiritual part, 
preaches the ascendancy of feel- 
ing over judgment, and bids a 
prudent people think it merito- 
rious to throw away their heads 
in homage to their hearts. 
Foreign affairs being our 
heaviest and most doubtful care, 
it is devoted to the cultivation 
of spurious and impracticable 
notions of international relation- 
ship; and by all it thinks and 
says invites foreign diplomacy 
to practise on this country de- 
ceptions which credulity itself 
would reject, and audacities 
that would move a worm to 
resentment. Of that we have 
present proof enough and to 
spare. The ruse of the Peace 
Conference (no reflection on the 
good Czar intended) was pre- 
pared for one country alone; 
for in no other was it likely to 
succeed, and in no other had it 
an hour’s success. That coun- 
try, of course, was our own, 
where a glorious reception for 
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it was prepared long since by 
the phrase-enslaved, phrase-en- 
slaving emotionalism which has 
no effective existence elsewhere. 
And ask this question, which 
recent incidents renew: What 
other great country in the world 
—France, Germany, Austria, 
the United States—has any ex- 
perience of the tongue-in-cheek 
insolences with which Russian 
diplomacy amuses itself in 
China? There is no other. 
Upon no other would they be 
attempted ; and should ever our 
millennial sentimentalists un- 
derstand their own works and 
ways, they will learn how much 
their unearthly credulousness 
contributed to give their mother 
country this particular distinc- 
tion. 

In the foregoing paragraph 
we do but name a few of the 
injuries which good sense and 
good policy are made to suffer 
by England’s worst enemy of 
all—this of her own household. 
Were we to trace out their 
natural working, and follow 
their natural consequence in 
all its branches, it would be 
such an indictment as no indi- 
vidual traitor to the public 
good has ever been confronted 
with. Traitor, however, is not 
the right word for use in speak- 
ing of this little world of treason, 
but dupe rather ; with whatever 
qualifications may best describe 
humane fanaticism, the faith- 
healing superstition, the weak- 
ness for broad phylacteries, love 
of singularity, impatience with 
the limitations of wellbeing on 
this earth, and other idiosyn- 
crasies that all come to the 
same thing at bottom: which 
same thing may be more than 
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pardonable or less than respect- 
able, but which is not sanity in 
any case. But if we cannot 
enter into the detail of exposi- 
tion and analysis, there is the 
comfort (such as it is) of know- 
ing that there is little need of 
doing so. 

There, indeed, we approach 
the most remarkable thing 
about the whole matter, and 
the most formidable. Though 
endured, this prodigious afflic- 
tion is well understood. A not 
too sweeping assertion would 
be that it is even understood, 
in the worst of it, by those who 
practise its follies upon the 
body politic. They, too, are 
conscious that what they urge 
upon their fellow-countrymen 
as wise and righteous guidance 
in the conduct of public affairs 
can only be wise and righteous 
in a better world than this. 
Their error lies (wherever their 
millennial strivings areanything 
but a pose) in the desperate 
and desperately hopeless idea 
that this world may be turned 
into a better one by intense 
make-believe that it is so al- 
ready: and this error they 
chance on the strength of the 
faith-healing principle and its 
miraculous virtues. But what- 
ever their state of mind, there 
is no mistake among the rest of 
us as to the fatuity of assump- 
tion upon which they build; 
the destructive operation of 
their teaching on _ opinion 
(“boning ” it might be called), 
wherever that teaching is ad- 
mitted; its lamentable effect 
upon Governments at home, 
who love disembodied policies 
too well already, and would 
practise none but post -obit 
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diplomacy ; and the advantage 
it gives to Governments abroad, 
who make use of it and its pro- 
fessors for rescript purposes and 
the like. Of all this mischief 
and more the country at large 
is so well aware that further 
instruction is quite unneces- 
sary ; and yet it endures all in 
the spirit of a dumb domestic 
creature. 

Then why? For the strange 
reason that a sentiment fruit- 
less of everything but mischief 
and disappointment succeeds in 
imposing a tyrannical silence on 
the better sense of the country. 
The whole number of the will- 
o’-wisp New Lights is compara- 
tively small; easily divided up 
by the naked eye, large sub- 
tractions of the calculating from 
the sincere, the bemused from 
the convinced, the volunteers 
from pressed men, or such as 
are forced upon the roll at the 
point of the pen, reduce the 
effective strength of this small 
number very considerably ; and 
yet it makes afraid the majority 
which understands all this. As 
we have already said, it is 
equally well seen that the feet 
of these that are convinced 
stand not upon firm ground, 
but wade in very beautiful but 
unsustained and unsustaining 
moonshine; yet they are not 
withstood. Since their first 
appearance in strength, the 
harm they are so manifestly 
capable of doing has been ac- 
tually done on various occa- 
sions; again and again their 
brilliant delusions, shot into the 
skies where they were to burn 
for ever as fixed stars, have 
come down immediately as 
charred sticks; yet they are 


not gainsaid. It is plain that 
there can be but one explana- 
tion of these unnatural mani- 
festations of timidity — terror~ 
ism, and that of the most pene- 
trating and victorious quality. 
So to describe it is te name 
it. It is moral terrorism that 
performs these wonders, and it 
does so both in detail and in the 
gross. The most pardonable 
occasion was supplied by the 
butcherly suppression of the 
Armenian revolt. There were 
horrors enough in that to match 
a blind rage of pity with the 
blind fury of “the Turk”; but 
a blind rage it truly was, with 
the distinction peculiar to mil- 
lennial sentiment that it ex- 
ulted in putting out its eyes. 
That was its grand merit. That 
was its glory. This was the 
sign that God had made its 
disciples not like these others, 
who detestably employed their 
ignoble vision in looking out 
the cost and consequences of a 
war of vengeance. After a few 
weeks of this high assertion, 
with corresponding outpourings 
of shame and scorn on base cal- 
culation and callousness of 
heart, the man who wished to 
be thought decent was dumb 
before the agitation and the 
agitators. True, a day came 
when most of these allowed Lord 
Rosebery to put back their eyes, 


and suffered themselves to see ;. 


but meanwhile the wisdom of 
the country (which was also 
righteousness) was so terrorised 
that it hardly dared to open its 
mouth in public, or when it did 
so, was forced to protect its 
character for humanity by 
hypocritical deprecation and 
needless and unfelt apology. 
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Thus were freedom and morals 
promoted in the gross. The 
terrorism by detail, which first 
came into use at that time, I 
fancy, is yet more afflicting. 
By this process the refuge of 
silence is not allowed. Profes- 
sional men, especially bishops, 
deans, doctors, and others such 
as dare not jeopardise their 
character for goodness and 
kindness, are singled out and 
so addressed that they have only 
this choice —either to declare 
themselves heart and soul with 
a fevered, hopeless, hazardous 
cause, or else run the risk of de- 
scription as pronounced indif- 
ferents to everlasting hate and 
slaughter. Yet all the while 
their worst meaning may be 
no more un-Christian than Lord 
Rosebery’s when he expounded 
the wickedness of setting the 
world on fire (including our own 
share of it and its population) 
to burn a Sultan and his myr- 
midons a little before their time. 

We are not obliged to seek 
examples of this tyranny in such 
mind - stirring events as the 
Armenian massacres alone, 
Our quietest domestic affairs 
supply them also; and I will 
take my chance with the senti- 
mental Vehmgericht by mention- 
ing two of them. Just as we 
all hate war, so we all love 
education; and just as men 
who are wise as well as gentle 
know and are sure that war is 
the only physic for more in- 
tolerable ills, so other men of 
equal repute for benevolence 
and wisdom fear that popular 
education may be misdirected, 
forced, overdone, to the damage 
of the people themselves. I do 
not formulate their apprehen- 
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sions, nor repeat their argu- 
ments, nor say anything about 
them but this: that the man 
who urged them boldly on pub- 
lic attention would not be 
answered as an erring reasoner 
should be, but as reactionist, 
cynic, dark-minded bigot whose 
real meaning is that his profits, 
pleasures, dignities, are best 
maintained by perpetuating the 
degradation of the poor. He may 
say, if he pleases, that the sons 
of fortuneless obscure gentle- 
men are more often ruined than 
not by a university schooling ; 
but to read that lesson into 
the case of workmen’s sons 
and their education would be 
his own ruin if he spoke as a 
public man. He and ten 
thousand other men considerate 
of the public good may be right 
or wrong ; but, whether or no, 
they are silenced, under penal- 
ties more telling than fine and 
imprisonment. 

And so it is very much in 
the matter of old-age pensions, 
as conceived by Mr Booth and 
promised by Mr Chamberlain. 
Here the end in view is as 
flattering to desire as universal 
and unending peace. It is 
that every steady, honest, in- 
dustrious man, but not every 
idler, drunkard, pilferer, para- 
site, shall be able to look with- 
out dread to the time when 
work cannot be had, nor bread 
be won. Since the idea of 
achieving this end by State 
provision was taken up, hun- 
dreds of the most capable 
minds in the country, equipped 
with all the knowledge at com- 
mand, have been engaged in 
inventing a plan for the pur- 
pose. Years have been s0 
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employed, though if success 
ever comes it will be at the in- 
spiration of a moment. Scores 
of projects have been com- 
mitted to paper and made 
known, besides those that were 
despairingly burnt unseen ; and 
at the end of all this cudgelling 
of brains no scheme promising 
of less harm than good has 
come to light. And remember 
that this is a matter in which 
the words “harm ” and “ good ” 
are both to be used in the 
superlative degree. The good 
proposed is immense. The 
harm that moves in the train 
of every remedy yet propounded 
is enormous; and though the 
worst of it is no doubt invisible 
to the sentiment which puts 
out its eyes and mounts the 
inner light of faith, enormous 
it remains. Yet even now no 
man of mark can speak of it 
outright, showing plainly what 
it is in all particulars, unless 
he is prepared for the denun- 
ciation that destroys usefulness 
and ends ambition. Silence is 
commanded by a sentimental- 
ism which has no conception 
of its own malignancy, and 
because of its malignancy it is 
obeyed. 

It may be found in the 
end that these mere domestic 
instances of the sentimental 
Terror are of graver import 
than when it is concerned with 
such grand affairs as universal 
peace-agreements, meetings at 
a round table for the recipro- 
cal pulling out of teeth, or 
brotherly compacts with a kin- 
dred people to discipline ex- 
cessive ambitions. There is 


more of reality, perhaps, in 
the first-named affairs than in 
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the rest; but they certainly 
make no such appeal to im- 
agination, and seem far less 
important in themselves. 

The appeal to imagination— 
that is the first mischief of 
the Czar’s encyclical, and there 
the similar consequence of the 
American awakening; though 
it was not to work upon our 
feelings that the people of 
the United States marched 
out upon the path of con- 
quest. And even as to the 
famous rescript, it is not so 
much the appeal that troubles 
me as the sort of imagination 
that responded to it. The re- 
sponsive imagination in such a 
case was thought to be of one 
kind only —the one that was 
in use at all times and in all 
countries till the other day, 
and that still has no compet- 
itor in any other nation than 
our own. It is called political 
imagination, but it has its 
exact counterpart in business 
and in science. In the natural 
order of things, when a Czar’s 
rescript appears the political 
imagination takes hold on it 
for inquiry, its method being to 
investigate from the ground 
upward. It starts from the 
assumption that, like every- 
thing else of the kind that has 
ever preceded it, the rescript 
is an earthly production. As 
such it may be good in the - 
highest degree or bad in the 
lowest, or anything between 
those extremes. However that 
may prove, to make out its 
origin, its purpose, its designed 
or undesigned consequences, 
political imagination works 
from the ground, where its 
bases are things known and 
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motives hitherto found in- 
variable. 

In a case like this, it surveys 
the actual conditions in which 
the Russian Government stood 
when the rescript was issued. 
What the domestic outlook; 
what the financial situation 
relative to it, and to the de- 
mands of a prodigious expan- 
sion scheme; at what stage 
that scheme now stands; what 
the facts as to armaments— 
whether complete in Russia 
and whether as complete else- 
where ; what the Russian need 
(or no-need) of rest, cash ac- 
commodation, and the confi- 
dence of other countries,—such 
foundation-facts as these being 
arrayed as fully and clearly 
as may be, the business of 
political imagination is to trace 
their natural effect upon the 
mind of any Government, and 
then of the Russian Govern- 
ment as known by experience. 
By that effect the meaning of 
the rescript is then judged; 
but not till imagination takes 
account of possible new influ- 
ences, powerful enough (though 
not, perhaps, so readily esti- 
mated) to give the rescript an 
independent, a different, or a 
modified meaning. In most 
cases of a like character the 
possibility that new, strange, 
unseen influences may be at 
work is admitted, and search- 
lights are thrown out into the 
dark accordingly. 

Here appearances are more 
simple and explicit. The in- 
cursion of a very remarkable 
influence is alleged, and it is 
said to give the rescript an 
origin and a meaning of its 
own, entirely independent of 


the ordinary calculations of 
world-conquering Governments. 
What that influence is, or is 
supposed to be, need not be 
stated; enough to say that, 
investigating from the ground 
upward, the right imagination 
must look into that also. Why 
not? In cognate business af- 
fairs it would certainly be done, 
and science is believed to be 
right in taking nothing for 
granted. It happens, however, 
that the sacred question of the 
Czar’s goodness of heart and 
sincerity of purpose need not 
be disturbed much. But it is 
impossible that a sane political 
imagination should not dwell 
upon the dubious autocracy of 
the Czar, the extent to which 
he is managed by Ministers 
even in this matter, his ulti- 
mate and perhaps but half-con- 
scious control by the “machine,” 
which in Russia is more power- 
ful, more unvarying and mys- 
terious, than anywhere else out 
of the Vatican. Even the fact 
that the Czar is mortal cannot 
be excluded when engagements 
are discussed which, if they do 
proceed from his sole initiative, 
may depend altogether on his 
existence for their validity 
where they are proposed. 
Thus may the political im- 
agination be described in its 
natural processes. It is not, 
of course, the only kind to 
which the Czar’s rescript would 
appeal; but, wherever politics 
keep their sanity, it is thought 
to be the only one that is 
capable of dealing with such 
matters usefully and without 
danger. Our competitive sen- 
timentalists are of a different 
opinion. There is another sort 
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of imagination—the literary ; 
the poetic and romantic; not 
of the earth; all of the skies; 
glamorous and not enlighten- 
ing; and this they enthusi- 
astically choose for guidance 
in the business going on at 
The Hague. Now, in follow- 
ing out the old line of treat- 
ment — that is to say, while 
closely inquiring into what the 
peace proposals spring from, 
what is intended by them, what 
is likely to come of them with 
or without intention—it is good 
and pleasant to indulge the 
hope that all’s right, and that 
the door is about to be opened 
to a better state of things. 
Carry the hope into expecta- 
tion, and all you risk is dis- 
appointment as long as you 
withhold no test where there 
is every reason for wariness, 
no glory in self-deception, no 
advantage in being deceived. 
But that is just where the 
Utopians rise in opposition, 
again finding moral grounds 
for disagreement and denun- 
ciation. I have just said that 
there is every reason for wari- 
ness. The word should have 
been, every warrant for suspi- 
cion ; but the sentimental terror 
makes cowards of us all. There 
is every warrant for suspicion, 
and it is as much a right and 
a duty to act upon it as when a 
lawyer scrutinises a statement 
drawn up by the other side. Not 
to do so would be wrong, and 
ridiculously wrong. But com- 
peting with the millennium itself 
and anticipating it, our senti- 
mentalists set up a new code of 
morals in these affairs, and damn 
us by it just as if we were not 
under the old dispensation. In- 
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nocent and indispensable as they 
are under this régime, the whole 
proceedings of the political im- 
agination are condemned as of- 
fensive to fine feeling and ob- 
noxious to human progress. It 
is base to raise any doubt about 
the gifts of the Greeks—base to 
investigate Russian peace-pro- 
posals from the ground upward. 
For even in diplomacy suspicion 
itself is here. It irritates; it 
annoys. If English, it damages 
the character of the nation that 
harbours it, and fixes upon that 
nation the guilt of postponing 
the reign of universal trust,— 
which will not begin unless some 
great country begins it. It is 
clear to the literary imagination 
that England is the country 
that should trust, and that 
Russia is the country to be 
trusted ; clear also that what 
stands in the way of this being 
done is not what we suppose it 
to be. We fancy it the usual 
difficulty of trusting a rival 
who agrees that all’s fair in 
love and war, and has ever 
acted on that sufficiently ten- 
able view. But no. What we 
take for reasonable caution, 
practised everywhere and every- 
where necessary, is in great part 
a peculiar British weakness for 
making a “bogey” of a partic- 
ular nation abroad! For the 
rest, it is nothing else than 
hate. We hate Russia—we | 
know we do; and our hate is 
the hate of a selfish and base- 
less fear. 

All this is in some ways 
ridiculous and in every way 
wrong. There is_ nothing 
strange, or even unusual, in 
the relations of Russia and 
England, which repeat what 
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has been seen so many times on 
earth that it may almost be 
regarded as a continuous spec- 
tacle. It is the rivalry which, 
in one shape or another, goes 
on everywhere in the living 
world, and has correlatives 
even in the innocent “ vege- 
table kingdom.” There is no 
particular reason for complaint 
on the one side or the other 
when this rivalry is understood 
for what it is; the “ baseless ” 
fear, what there is of it, is that 
which always comes true at 
last—the fear of being beaten 
down in the fight; and the 
talk of “hate” to which we are 
subjected is the introduction of 
domestic moral principles into 
regions where they have never 
yet existed, and where they 
cannot be practised without an 
even ridiculous amount of risk 
—principles, too, which cer- 
tainly should not be of partia™ 
and particular application. 
All this is so plain that there 
ought to be no difficulty in 
making a stand upon it; and 
its assertion is so important that 


the stand ought to be made ina 


positive, outspoken, uncompro- 
mising way. But what hap- 
pens? Common - sense does 
make some protest on its own 
behalf, and on behalf of im- 
mutable facts, unvarying ex- 
perience, and the only expecta- 
tions that can be deduced from 
them reasonably and safely. 
But so forbidding is the senti- 
mental Terror that this is done 
in the feeblest, most timorous, 
and apologetic way. In depre- 
cation of the Terror and its 
handling of our morals, we pre- 
tend half-beliefs where we know 
that credulity is dangerous, in 
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order to insinuate half a doubt. 
We admit that it is wrong to be 
suspicious where there is nothing 
more blameless as a matter of 
fact, and nothing more neces- 
sary according to our most 
anxious convictions. We hardly 
dare whisper the most probable 
motives in the mind of the 
Russian Government (the Gov- 
ernment — not the Czar, of 
course), though one of them is 
cash accommodation from Eng- 
land, with leisure to spend at 
large on fortifications, military 
roads, military colonies, and 
other purposes not portentous 
of peace; or if of peace, the 
peace that is the dream of most 
conquering nations. But how 
is this timidity to be described ? 
It is in part a very miserable 
kind of hypocrisy, and in all 
deplorable cowardice: which, in 
their general effect, and apart 
from this matter, are far from 
being wholesome occupants of 
the public mind. 

As to that, however, the 
more immediate concern is that 
the tyranny of sentiment may 
assert itself over the mind of 
the Government as well as of 
the public. Were I asked to 
state in what way there is any 
likelihood of that, I doubt 
whether I should venture to 
reply; for the answer is, on 
the arbitration point. On some 
of the minor points good will 
be done, no doubt: the others, 
their impracticability or their 
danger coming out, may drop 
without irremediable disappoint- 
ment; but not if arbitration is 
included amongst them. It 
seems to be determined both 
within and without the circle 
of competitive sentimentalism 
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that there must be some estab- 
lished formula for arriving at 
compulsory arbitration ; and the 
word has taken so much charm 
that it is doubtful whether the 
Government can afford to resist 
any scheme that comes under 
it. The truth meanwhile is 
that every conceivable cause of 
quarrel, of whatever magnitude, 
of whatever character, can be 
submitted to arbitration if the 
Governments concerned choose 
to resort to it; that compulsion 
upon one or both would be in- 
tolerable, unless where claims 
for damages are advanced or 
in such other disputes as are 
commonly settled by private 
arbitration; and that engage- 
ments approaching to obliga- 
tion are not unlikely to have 
all the effect of a snare. Be it 
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also remembered that if they 
are likely to have that effect 
for one Government more than 
another, it is the one that 
makes no alliances and is least 
given to private understandings. 
Much I wish that our sentimen- 
talists had fixed their hearts on 
some other point in the con- 
ference programme instead of 
on this ; for, seeming the most 
promising, it is likely to import 
as long a train of embarrass- 
ments as any. If only less 
pains were taken to bring the 
millennium to premature birth, 
if only the friends of progress 
could be more content with such 
sure means of advancement as 
are acknowledged at the be- 
ginning of this article, how 
much more hope there would 
be of “getting forrarder.” 
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THE NEGATIVE RULER OF FRANCE. 


FIVE years ago an obscure 
artillery captain, of whom — 
although he had a good pro- 
fessional record—no one outside 
a very limited circle had ever 
heard, was deported from 
France to the other side of the 
world and placed in circum- 
stances of isolation so appalling 
in their suggestion of hopeless 
cutting off from all that a man 
holds dear, that the words 
“living death” are weak to 
describe them. In going to his 
place of despair he had to carry 
with him the memory of a day 
of torture, not indeed physical, 
but more unbearable to one 
worthy to be called a man than 
the rack or the boot of Middle 
Age cruelty. For an officer 
who had served his country, 
and gained a good repute for 
zeal, ability, and diligence, to 
be made a spectacle of degrada- 
tion to his army comrades,—his 
insignia of rank stripped from 
his clothing, his sword taken 
off him, broken, and thrown at 
his feet, and the name “traitor” 
loudly proclaimed over him,— 
must be an ordeal almost be- 
yond the bounds of human 
endurance. It is to inflict 
upon him that which, whether 
he be guilty or not, must 
fill him with an anguish 
such as mere physical torture 
could never cause to wring the 
spirit of a man of courage. The 
more brave the man, the more 
terrible the horror of the trial, 
the more deep and lacerating 
the penetration of the iron into 
the soul. No one read the 
story of it without a shudder of 





pain, no soldier who stood on 
duty when the dread sentence 
was executed can have been 
unmoved. That the unspeak- 
ably wretched performer of the 
title-réle in the ghastly drama 
was a brave man none can 
doubt. For, guilty or innocent, 
he went through his part 
as only a man brave beyond 
most of his fellow - creatures 
could do. One of our own 
countrymen who was _ present 
has testified that in that scene 
on the Champ de Mars the 
degraded officer “ was the single 
actor vyho behaved himself with 
dignity "—a dignity so marked 
that the spectator left the scene 
with a profound conviction in 
his heart, and full of forebod- 
ing. The memory of it all to 
the unfortunate sufferer must 
have been—must be now, and 
as long as what was done 
shall not have been officially 
undone — a memory without 
alleviation. No time could 
weaken, far less efface, the lines 
cut deep into the. being who 
had endured that awful quarter 
of an hour, into which every- 
thing of shame that man can 
inflict upon his brother man 
had been unsparingly meted 
out to the helpless and hopeless 
prisoner. 

Picture him, then, on his 
barren islet in a tropical sea, 
with no relief from the deadly 
monotony of his palisaded 
patch of ground, exposed to 
a deadly climate and a burning 
sun, watched by silent guards, 
learning nothing of the world’s 
doings, having no communi- 
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cation with those dear to him 
except under official censorship, 
dragging out the best years 
of his manhood in silent agony, 
haunted ever by the bitterness 
of that scene which stamped him 
as the basest of men. Five years 
gone, and it may be many years 
still to come. Could any hell 
that imagination can figure be 
worse? Could ingenuity themost 
refined invent—within the per- 


- mitted limits of civilised punish- 


ment—a more awful doom, sure- 
ly worse than death ? 

Doubtless those who contrib- 
uted to bring about this con- 
signing of a disgraced man to a 
living tomb, whether they were 
honest or dishonest in their mo- 
tives and actions, thought that, 
when all was done, the man and 
all that concerned him would be 
forgotten,—that the waters of 
Lethe, the River of Oblivion, 
would closeover him, and smooth 
themselves out from all ruffling 
that told of agitation. All others 
had, after a horror mingled with 
a pity that none could refuse 
where the expiation of crime 
was so shocking to every human 
disposition, ceased to think of one 
to whom, presumably, justice 
had been meted out,—an awful 
justice, but scarce too awful for 
crime so base, made more base 
by the criminal being a soldier of 
the State. The wretch was as 
good as dead, save to those, his 
own loving ones, who had to 
bear their share of the shame of 
all the dreadful past. 

Here, then, if ever there was 
a@ man who was blotted out of 
the world’s book of life, was 
that man: all hope taken from 
him of being an influence in 
his day and generation, and 
VOL, CLXV.—NO. MIV. 
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still worse, of ever enjoying the 
sweetness of domestic love and 
peace: no réle left to him but 
the negative one of being a 
hateful example to warn others, 
as degraded before his race and 
helpless as the slave made 
drunk to be a spectacle of 
warning to the Athenian youth ; 
loathed and incapable. Yet he 
has lived for these long five 
years, he has borne his awful 
punishment manfully: again the 
brave man among men, whether 
he be guilty or innocent. 

But what is it that has come 
to pass in the country that con- 
demned him, and in the army 
that degraded him? Is it 
oblivion? Is he in his own 
country as if he had never been ? 
Outcast as he is, and trans- 
ported across the seas, isolated 
from all social intercourse, is his 
country free of him? Does the 
State move on its even way as 
if he had never disturbed its 
peace? Is the condition of the 
army to which he belonged like 
that of one from whom a malig- 
nant growth has been excised, 
and to whom a healthy and 
strong condition has returned ? 
Is he but a nauseous memory, 
which if not dead is dying, a 
recollection which, if it force 
itself into activity at all, leads 
to no thought that can disturb 
the present or cause misgivings 
as to the future? Has the 
world even outside France been 
able to forget all about the 
tragedy? Have the great affairs 
of State, which at intervals agi- 
tated the political waters during 
the last five years, washed out 
its traces on the sands of time? 

The true answers to these 
questions present to mankind 
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a chronicle so amazing, so 
sad, so shameful, and in some 
of its aspects so grotesque, 
that if it were written down 
in the form of a romance, it 
would be pronounced impos- 
sible,—beyond the limit of all 
reasonable imagination, and an 
insult to the reader’s sense of 
proportion. It is certainly the 
most concrete case of truth 
being stranger than fiction that 
this generation has seen. The 
body of the man is confined 
thousands of miles from France, 
the voice of the man is stifled 
under official censorship, the 
personality of the man is shut 
out from the national life. The 
spiritual imagery of the Psalm- 
ist, setting forth the hopeless- 
ness and helplessness of him who 
is “as a dead man out of mind” 
and “like a broken vessel,” is in 
no way too strong in its symbol- 
ism to describe the position of 
the exile on the barren rock of 
the Ile du Diable. Yet this 
man has been to France for 
nearly two years, and is to 
France still, what the con- 
vulsing power of the internal 
fire of the earth is to the 
globe’s surface, when it bursts 
forth in volcanic fury, breaking 
the works of nature and of man 
to pieces, and filling hearts with 
present fear and dire foreboding 
for the future. 

The reader shall judge 
whether there is exaggeration 
in what has been said, and 
this without any fact which is 
really in dispute being relied 
on in argument. For although 
French journalism shows an 
absolute contempt for all reti- 
cence in regard to a matter 
that is under judicial consider- 
ation, and not only prejudges 
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the cause before the inquiry is 
made, but insults in the most 
abominable manner judges who 
have not given any decision on 
assumptions as to what their 
decision may be,—that is an ex- 
ample which it is to be hoped 
will not be followed elsewhere. 
Therefore in speaking of this 
cause célébre now, a certain 
amount of restraint and reserve 
is imperative. In what is to 
be said, those matters and those 
only about which there is no 
longer any dubiety will be 
dealt with. These, as it hap- 
pens, are ample enough. In- 
deed in the picture point follows 
point with such cinematograph- 
like rapidity and sharpness, 
that the looker-on may well be 
bewildered, and unable to follow 
clearly the moving scene, the 
mental eye being wearied by 
the succession of tableaux, and 
inclined to turn away fatigued, 
and so lose the sequence. To 
such lookers-on, who are many, 
as one notices by personal inter- 
course every day, a short epi- 
tome of the facts, so ascertained 
that they cannot be gainsaid, 
may revive an interest in a 
matter which has assumed pro- 
portions that make it of world- 
wide importance. For the 
story of what can happen 
and has happened in a civil- 
ised country so near our own, 
and in a time so close to the 
end of a century which has 
not been characteristic for hu- 
man modesty, forms a psycho- 
logical object -lesson of which 
all nations may well take very 
serious note. France expects 
next year to celebrate the in- 
coming of a new century by an 
Exposition so vast that the 
world has never seen its like, 
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—the last for this century of 
those International Exhibitions 
which it was fondly supposed 
fifty years ago would contribute 
greatly to the peace of the 
world, smoothing the way to- 
wards millennial calm. This 
Dreyfus drama has come as a 
most ghastly forerunner to dis- 
close what sort of a region the 
France is that expects to attract 
the world so gaily and with a 
light heart, in the year of our 
Lord 1900. There is much to be 
learned from this laying bare of 
the secrets of her prison-house, 
both by France and every 
other nation. It will not do to 
grow sick of this “intermin- 
able” Dreyfus drama, as one 
hears men say of it almost 
daily. They that would be 
wise before the event — and 
never was there a time when 
this was more necessary—will 
do well not to weary in en- 
deavouring to assimilate its 
facts; for if ever the things of 
to-day prophesied of to-morrow, 
now is the time when in France 
they do so, even like the hand- 
writing on the wall at Bel- 
shazzar’s feast. Only there is 
this difference—no prophet is 
needed to interpret. The writ- 
ing is plain, to be read of all 
who are not wilfully blind. 
The ink was scarce dry with 
which the above lines were writ- 
ten when a new and most start- 
ling development has made the 
whole world stare. The evi- 
dence of the secret inquiry 
which was conducted by the 
Criminal Chamber of the Court 
of Cassation has by some under- 
hand means come into the pos- 
session of a Parisian journal, 
and has been published morning 
by morning. The disclosures 
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which are thus made of French 
methods in public departments, 
of French ideas of what. is 
honourable and right, of French 
justice to a person accused, of 
French intrigue in its military 
bureaus, of French morality 
and sense of truth, not only 
justify but emphasise the words 
above used regarding the his- 
tory, so far as known, before 
this new bombshell burst over 
the General Staff of France. 
“Shameful” and “ grotesque ” 
were the words. These are in- 
deed mild terms to apply to 
an official cesspool such as is 
now having its contents turned 
out to stink in the nostrils of 
a disgusted world. Every sus- 
picion which, by reading be- 
tween the lines of what was 
known before, suggested itself 
to the investigator, is to-day 
confirmed in hideous blackness 
of fact. It is now made plain 
why all reopening of inquiry 
has been, and is being, resisted 
to the death by French official- 
ism. It is because official per- 
sons realise that, be the result 
of the inquiry what it may to 
the poor individual now lan- 
guishing in his stockade, the 
facts which will inevitably 
come into the open light of 
day, if inquiry is public, must 
shatter reputations of men in 
high places, expose methods of 
action by epauletted officers, 
with the connivance, if not 
under the orders, of their su- 
periors, that are outside all the 
bounds of professional and per- 
sonal honour, and call for 
surgical excision of men in high: 
places from the body military, 
if the “Vive ’Armée!” of to- 
day is not to become the “A 
bas!” of to-morrow with the 
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fickle and easily swayed popu- 
lace of Paris and of France. 
A crumbling edifice under- 
mined by false ways must be 
shored up by any and every 
prop, sound or rotten, that 
can be found, lest, being seen 
to totter, the French mob—that 
mob which delights in a crash 
—should rush to assister (as the 
French say) at the catastrophe, 
and yell in fiendish delight over 
the dead and the débris. It is 
a life-and-death matter to the 
principal builders of the edifice 
of anti-revision, built up of 
chicanery, suppression of truth, 
open fraud, and perjury, that 
it should be held up from be- 
hind, for those who defend it 
must perish with it when it 
falls. The acquittal of Monsieur 
Gohier, on his trial under Gov- 
ernment orders for his exposure 
of the rotten condition of things 
in the French army, must make 
the desperate defenders of the 
exclusion of light still more 
desperate. If this were not a 
French crisis, prediction would 
be easy. But in the case of a 
country where Thersites would 
be a probable Minister of State, 
and Titus Oates accepted as 
a martyr to patriotism, the 
difficulties of the prophet are 
not small. 

These disclosures have added 
much to the sum of ascertained 
fact, and make it absolutely 
impossible, if there is any sense 
of justice still existing in France, 
that revision of the Dreyfus 
case shall not take place. Even 
if the court intrusted with the 
investigation were base enough 
to truckle to the General Staff, 
or weak enough to yield to the 
intimidation of vile threats of 
anonymous letter- writers and 
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unscrupulous newspaper bullies, 
and were, being so base or so 
cowardly, to violate their oath 
of office to do even-handed jus- 
tice between the citizen and 
the State, it is quite impossible 
that there should be an end. 
The case is too flagrant, and is 
too clearly seen to be so by 
honest men, both in France 
and throughout the world. 
What was done in the past will 
not stand. A plainly revealed 
mass of 


‘* fraud and impudence and lies” 


cannot be suffered to pollute 
the world’s atmosphere. It 
will certainly sooner or later 
be swept out, if not by the 
hand of justice, then surely by 
the besom of destruction. A 
nation can no more than an 
individual outrage moral sense 
without having sooner or later 
to repent or to harden in wick- 
edness, on which Nemesis will 
advance with certain tread. 
Which shall it be in the case 
of France, and those who have 
sullied her good name? Will 
she bravely purge out the old 
leaven and become a new lump ? 
Her neighbours will anxiously 
look out to see, clinging to hope 
that ere it is too late she will 
take courage and do the right. 

The reader shall judge for 
himself whether these things 
which have been said are just. 
What is now to be stated may 
be taken as fact, no longer 
open to dispute, except in those 
instances where it is stated that 
any matter is alleged only on 
strong prima facie grounds, 
calling for inquiry. 

In 1894, and for some time 
before that, there was reason to 
believe that information on con- 
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fidential military matters in 
France was being conveyed to 
foreign Powers. A French spy 
brought to the War Office frag- 
ments of a document containing 
a list—technically called a bor- 
dereau — of military papers, 
which the writer was supplying 
to the German military attache. 
They were said to have been 
found in a waste-paper basket. 
As the paper referred to some 
technical artillery matters, it was 
supposed to have come from an 
artillery officer, and Alfred Drey- 
fus, who was in the War Office, 
was suspected. On being ar- 
rested, he was taken by the 
orders of General Mercier to a 
military prison, and detained 
there in solitary confinement for 
many days, and constantly ex- 
amined by Colonel du Paty de 
Clam, and made to write in dif- 
ferent positions—standing, sit- 
ting, lying down, with gloves and 
without gloves. It is noteworthy 
that, when brought to the prison, 
General Mercier gave orders 
that he was to be fed on the fare 
appointed for condemned pris- 
oners, and that it was only on 
the prison governor pointing 
out that he would be responsible 
for the illegality of such an out- 
rage upon justice that the order 
was not carried out. Some 
weeks before the trial General 
Mercier conveyed to a Paris 
newspaper, and that newspaper 
published, his assurance that 
the accused was undoubtedly 
guilty, thus publicly stamping 
him as a condemned man before 
his defence had been heard. The 
court-martial was conducted in 
secret, and the accused was con- 
victed of being the writer of the 
bordereau, there being no evi- 
dence to support any other 
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charge made against his charac- 
ter. It is alleged, and not de- 
nied, that before the decision a 
document or documents were 
either read or shown to the 
court-martial, which the ac- 
cused and his counsel were not 
permitted to see, and therefore 
could neither speak to nor 
lead evidence upon. As this 
is a very crucial point in the 
question of revision or no re- 
vision, it may be proper here 
to state that M. Dupuy, who 
was at the time Prime Min- 
ister, has sworn that he had 
heard of a secret document 
being used at the court-mar- 
tial; and that M. Cavaignac, 
ex-Minister of War, said in evi- 
dence that he did not think it 
would be possible to affirm that 
the bordereau could have been 
the sole element of the first 
trial. The document secretly 
used was a letter passing be- 
tween two persons not examined 
at the trial, and therefore could 
not, according to any possible 
rules of evidence in a civilised 
country, be an admissible docu- 
ment at all. It could prove 
nothing, any more than it would 
be proof against an accused 
person that somebody said some- 
thing about the prisoner to some 
one else upon the street. This 
alone would vitiate any trial in 
a country where there is regard 
paid to justice and the citizen. 
Further, if the document could 
have been competent evidence 
it would have been worthless. 
It did not bear on the face of it 
to refer to Dreyfus, the only im- 
portant words in it being, “Ce 
canaille de D devient trop 
exigeant.” The grammar is 
bad, the meaning is obscure, 
and the person spoken of is not 
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identified. The context of the 
letter further shows that the 
D referred to could not be 
Dreyfus. Thus, if disclosed in 
full to the court-martial, it 
could not be of any weight 
against the accused: on the 
other hand, if only part of it 
was disclosed, those who used 
it to influence the court were 
doubly corrupt. The letter, 
therefore, was not evidence, 
and its contents, if admissible, 
did not constitute evidence ; 
and if they were looked at as 
evidence in their entirety, were 
not in any sense effective evi- 
dence against the accused. To 
defend the secret use of it, 
whether wholly or partially dis- 
closed, its acceptance as com- 
petent, its contents as having 
any bearing on the case, are 
things all equally impossible 
upon any principle of legal rule 
or ordinary justice. On the 
other hand, to defend its being 
used behind the back of the 
accused and his advisers re- 
quires an official effrontery that 
cannot be described otherwise 
than as brazen. If such use of 
any document was made, the 
members of the court-martial 
acted corruptly, and are liable 
tocriminal punishment. If they 
were called on to commit this 
criminal act by their military 
superiors, that may be some 
palliation of their offence, but 
any superior who so acted is a 
still worse criminal. This alone 
offers to the War Office of 
France a strong incentive to 
strain every nerve to prevent 
public revision. But if the facts 
be as stated, revision can only 
be refused by corruption spread- 
ing into the Supreme Court of 
the land. 
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Degradation followed on the 
conviction, Dreyfus at the 
parade loudly maintaining his 
innocence, and carrying his 
head erect. On the same day 
he appealed in pathetic terms to 
his counsel and all dear to him 
to continue searching for the 
truth. Then, at the instance 
of the Government, the Legis- 
lature passed a law empower- 
ing the State to subject such 
prisoners to more terrible pun- 
ishment than the existing law 
permitted, and by a _ clause 
making it retroactive included 
the unfortunate Dreyfus in its 
meshes. Thus laws were broken 
and laws were made with the 
one object of ensuring con- 
demnation and aggravating its 
penalties. 

The Dreyfus family emulated 
the courage of their relative, 
and resolutely set themselves 
to search matters to the bot- 
tom. Their efforts roused the 
wrath of the Roman Catholic 
and Anti-Republican journal- 
ists, and Anti - Republican 
society, both Royalist and Bona- 
partist, the army being mainly 
officered from these factions. 
Dreyfus was a Jew, and his 
defence was an attack upon 
the General Staff, therefore a 
virulent press, clerical and poli- 
tical, entered upon a course of 
wild vituperation, false accusa- 
tion, and incentive to violence, 
of which the watchwords were 
“A bas les Juifs!” and “ Vive 
Armée!” Any one who, how- 
ever calmly, asked that light 
should be thrown on an episode 
of doubtful legality and justice, 
was held up to public obloquy 
as a traitor forming one of a 
“Syndicate of Treason ” in the 
pay of the foreigner, whether 
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German or English, or bribed 
by Hebrew gold. A crusade 
was proclaimed against all 
Jews, and any one who sug- 
gested that an officer of the 
army other than Dreyfus re- 
quired to have his conduct in- 
quired into was at once stigma- 
tised as disloyal to the army, 
and as undeserving of the 
rights of a citizen. The Roche- 
forts, the Drumonts, and the 
Judets conducted a campaign 
of literary scurrility and lying 
such as never before disgraced 
journalism, and it is painful to 
have to record that the reading 
public seemed to love to have 
it so, for these abominable pro- 
ductions circulated in their 
hundreds of thousands all over 
the land. In aristocratic salons 
the conversation was scarcely 
less violent and unreasoning 
than were the utterances of the 
press. 

Matters were in this condi- 
tion when, a little more than 
two years after Dreyfus’s con- 
demnation, a spy brought to 
the War Office the pieces of a 
petit- bleu resembling one of 
our own letter-cards, which on 
being put together disclosed a 
letter of a suspicious character, 
addressed to M. le Commandant 
Esterhazy, 27 Rue de la Bien- 
faisance, Paris. Colonel Pic- 
quart, who was then the head 
of the department, instituted 
inquiries as to Esterhazy, and 
obtained some of his handwrit- 
ing. He became suspicious 
from an observed resemblance 
to the writing of the bordereau, 
and with great astuteness pro- 
ceeded to have some of Ester- 
hazy’s writing photographed, 
names and other parts which 
might give a clue to the writer 


being covered over. On show- 
ing the photographs to M. Ber- 
tillon, who had given evidence 
as an expert against Dreyfus at 
his trial, Bertillon at once said, 
“Why, it is the same writing 
as the bordereau,” and added, 
“For a year past the Jews 
have been keeping some one 
hard at work to produce the 
writing of the bordereau, and 
they have perfectly succeeded.” 
Thus letters undoubtedly of 
Esterhazy were pronounced by 
this expert to be a successful 
imitation of the writing of the 
bordereau. Colonel du Paty 
de Clam on being shown the 
photographs said they were in 
the writing of Matthieu Dreyfus, 
the brother of Alfred, he having 
a theory that Alfred in writing 
the bordereau had blended his 
brother’s writing with his own 
to disguise it. Thus two of 
the strongest witnesses against 
Dreyfus unwittingly identified 
Esterhazy’s writing as being 
that of the bordereau, and con- 
clusively demonstrated that the 
true hand which wrote it was 
the hand of Esterhazy. 

When it became known to 
Colonel du Paty de Clam that 
Picquart was on the track of 
Esterhazy, it appears to have 
occurred to some person or 
persons who were interested 
not to have the Dreyfus affair 
reopened, that as it seemed ~ 
likely that the bordereau was 
about to fail as a piece of 
evidence, something must be 
done to give weight to the 
decision of the court - martial, 
so as to maintain the chose 
jugée. Accordingly some_ one 
—necessarily in the secrets of 
the War Office—communicated 
the fact to the ‘Kclair’ that 
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the document containing the 
words “Ce canaille de D si 
had been laid before the 
court-martial. That this com- 
munication was made to the 
‘Kelair’ corruptly, and against 
true justice, is proved by the 
fact that the name was given 
not D but “Dreyfus” in 
full. Who the person was is 
not known; but it is known 
that two men were deeply 
interested in preventing any 
reopening of the case, and 
were utterly unscrupulous in 
their modes—viz., Henry and 
Du Paty de Clam. That it 
should have been possible for 
men of any ordinary shrewd- 
ness to believe, that by cynic- 
ally announcing that the court 
had been made to receive secret 
evidence outwith the know- 
ledge of the defence they were 
strengthening the case of the 
opponents of inquiry, is a strik- 
ing indication of their estimate 
of French notions of justice and 
fair-play. Such an announce- 
ment in a similar case in 
any other country would have 
caused the whole community 
and press to rise up in indig- 
nant protest, and to demand 
instant review of such a scan- 
dalous travesty of justice. 
Knowing as they must have 
done that Dreyfus’s counsel 
would at once declare that no 
such document had been shown 
to him or his client, their con- 
duct is inconceivable unless 
they believed that the great 
mass of their fellow - citizens 
were as corrupt-minded as 
themselves. But, characteris- 
tically enough, the only person 
not of those who were demand- 
ing inquiry for Dreyfus, who 
seems to have been put in fear 
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of revision by this disclosure in 
the ‘ Eclair,’ was Esterhazy him- 
self, for when an agent was 
sent to Esterhazy’s rooms he 
found the place empty and a 
heap of burnt papers on the 
hearth, Esterhazy having car- 
ried off all his other belongings 
to Rouen. 

The matter became serious. 
When Picquart had made his 
discovery, he had urged upon 
his chiefs that they were upon 
the eve of “a great scandal,” 
aud that the army authorities 
should take the initiative in 
clearing it up, adding, “If we 
lose too much time, the initia- 
tive will be taken from us, and 
that, apart from loftier con- 
siderations, will put us in an 
odious light ”—‘it will be a 
troublesome crisis, and one 
which we can avoid by doing 
justice in time.” These views, 
so manly and wise, he reiterated 
in vain when the disclosure was 
made in the ‘Kclair.’ He re- 
ceived from his chief half- 
hearted replies, and he declares 
that at last he told his superior 
that he could not “carry this 
secret with him into his tomb.” 
But he of course at the time 
bowed to the instructions of his 
chiefs. 

Two months later the follow- 
ing audaciously false statement 
was made by General Billot, the 
Minister of War, in answer to 
an interpellation. It was an 
answer prepared in the office of 
the General Staff by those who 
knew the facts. Speaking of 
the court-martial, he said: 
“ Justice was then done. The 
preliminary hearing, the argu- 
ments, the judgment, were all 
conducted conformably to the 
rules of military procedure.” 
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Thus a wilful falsehood was put 
into the mouth of a Minister of 
State, a sentence which mem- 
bers of the General Staff and 
every member of the court- 
martial knew to be false. From 
that moment the die was irrev- 
ocably cast. For any opening 
up of an inquiry must, it was 
known, demonstrate the untruth 
of this official assertion in the 
Legislative Chamber. No one 
can wonder that every nerve is 
strained, and every subterfuge 
practised, to crush out further 
inquiry. For the result of it is 
certain, if a result according to 
the truth is not made impossible 
by official resistance or judicial 
corruption. It seems plain that 
the folly of the move made in 
publishing the secret document 
was recognised immediately 
after the blunder had been com- 
mitted, and that it was seen to 
be necessary to revert to the 
bordereau, which was the only 
document legally before the 
court-martial, Therefore a few 
days before General Billot was 
put up to reassure the public 
mind by a false statement, a 
copy of the bordereau was 
handed to the ‘Matin,’ and 
published, along with a state- 
ment that to “any one who has 
been able to compare the ad- 
mitted writing of Dreyfus” 
with the document, “it will 
be clear that it was his hand 
which traced these lines.” Little 
did those who thus indicated 
that the bordereau was once 
more to be the piece de résist- 
ance of the General Staff ima- 
gine that they were by this 
publication handing over to 
the enemy the most powerful 
weapon which he could wield. 
It has been seen how it was 
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demonstrated who was the true 
writer of the bordereau in April 
1896 ; but in consequence of the 
restraint put upon Colonel 
Picquart, the matter remained 
quiet until the bordereau was 
‘ Matin,’ 
strangely enough without any 
specimens of Dreyfus’s hand- 
writing with which to compare 
it. This latter omission is 
significant. 

But now the time had arrived 
when, quite independently of 
Picquart, it was to be again con- 
clusively proved that Esterhazy 
wrote the bordereau. Picquart 
had been silenced ; but the fatu- 
ous move of putting the ‘ Matin’ 
in a position to publish a fac- 
simile of the bordereau bore 
very different fruit from what 
those who did it thought they 
were sowing the seed for. M. 
de Castro, a stockbroker in 
Paris, hearing the newsboys 
shouting the contents of the 
‘Matin’ on the _ boulevard, 
bought a copy, and received a 
startling shock. He had done 
business for Esterhazy, and at 
the first glance recognised 
Esterhazy’s writing. Much 
perturbed, he with his brother- 
in-law compared letters in their 
possession with the facsimile, 
and found them identical. 
Knowing that M. Scheurer- 
Kestner, the President of the 
Senate, had taken an interest - 
in the matter, he went to him. 
On being shown the papers, M. 
Scheurer - Kestner retired and 
came back with some others, 
which De Castro at once identi- 
fied as Esterhazy’s. Thus the 
matter was brought to the 
notice of one of the most dis- 
tinguished and honoured men 
in France, who had already 
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earnestly urged General Billot 
to examine into the matter, and 
who had agreed to give him 
fifteen days to do so, before 
doing anything himself, with 
the result that, to use his own 
words, during those fifteen days 
means were taken by which “ the 
Ministerial journals dragged me 
in the mud, denounced me as a 
dishonest man and a miscreant, 

. and called me a German 
and a Prussian.” Having thus 
in vain besought the military 
authorities to take the initia- 
tive, and seeing that there was 
a determination at the War 
Office to discredit him before 
the event, he arranged with M. 
Matthieu Dreyfus to publish a 
statement accusing Esterhazy 
of having written the bordereau. 
One would have supposed that 
this would have given pause to 
the General Staff in their career 
of justification of what had been 
done, and led them to inquire ; 
and it is difficult to understand 
what motive they could have 
not to inquire, unless they 
already knew the truth. It 
was three days after this that 
General Billot stoutly an- 
nounced to the Chamber that 
“it is a chose jugée, and it is 
not permitted to any one to go 
back upon the trial”! 

Of course, as it was known 
in the War Office that Colonel 
Picquart had established who 
was the true writer of the 
bordereau, it was found con- 
venient, in view of this con- 
firmation of his discovery, which 
would necessarily lead him to 
again press the matter, to have 
him removed. Accordingly, 
steps were taken to deprive 
him of his position in the In- 
telligence Office at a moment’s 


notice, to send him here and 
there throughout France, and 
far from Paris, and ultimately 
to Tunis, and on to the Tripoli- 
tan frontier. General Gonse 
has avowed that he was sent 
away because he was “hyp- 
notised with this Dreyfus- 
Esterhazy affair.’ No other 
reason can be suggested, and 
the “mission” on which he was 
sent was admittedly a myth, 
and so uncalled-for and danger- 
ous to life that the command- 
ing officer at Tunis refused, on 
his own responsibility, to send 
him forward to a dangerous 
position, where there was no 
real work for him to do. 
Next came a communication 
from M. de Saint Morel, a sub- 
ordinate of General Billot, to 
Rochefort, the editor of ‘ L’In- 
transigeant,’ which led Roche- 
fort boldly to avow that a 
secret document had been shown 
to the court-martial: “Why 
deny it, why not have said so, 
have cried it aloud on the house- 
tops? . . . Why not have 
gloried in it as an action to be 
proud of, instead of concealing 
it as a fault?” To this was 
added an assertion that Dreyfus 
had written personally to the 
Emperor of Germany offering 
his services, and that the Em- 
peror sent him a_ message 
through the German Embassy 
accepting his offer on the 
footing that, in the event of 
war, “he should at once as- 
sume his proper rank in the 
German army.” Let a pause 
be made here to ask,—what 
must be thought of the honesty 
of people who could publish 
such stuff as this as authentic 
news for the public? Or if 
their honesty be assumed, what 
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must be thought of their san- 
ity? The Government could 
not face up to this move of the 
Etat Major. They repudiated 
it, as any Government with any 
self-respect must have done. 
Indeed they could not have 
maintained diplomatic relations 
with Germany had they not 
done so, as they had direct and 
positive assurances that there 
had been no relations whatever 
with Dreyfus. 

A plot was then organised 
to destroy Picquart, in which 
it is now certain that Henry, 
Du Paty de Clam, and Ester- 
hazy were all engaged. Bogus 
telegrams, signed Speranza and 
Blanche, were sent to him to 
Tunis, where also Esterhazy 
sent him a letter. The tele- 
gram signed Speranza and the 
letter both misspelled Picquart’s 
name by leaving out the letter 
c, thus indicating that they 
came from the same source; 
and this is confirmed as being 
Esterhazy by the fact that, in 
a letter also signed “ Speranza,” 
the name Picquart is again 
spelledinthesameway. This let- 
ter Esterhazy professed to have 
received. There is no doubt 
it was a fabrication of his own. 
The telegram signed Blanche 
stated that it was known that 
“the author of the petit-bleu 
is Georges ”—that is, Picquart 
—and adds, “He must take 
precautions.” Here is the first 
indication of an intention to 
counter Picquart by an accu- 
sation that he had forged the 
petit - bleu. Fortunately the 
knaves outwitted themselves, 
for the case of forgery was 
to be got up by scratching 
out the name on the back, 
and writing in LEsterhazy’s 


name again, the intention being 
to show that Picquart had 
removed another name, and 
put in Esterhazy’s. But the 
petit - blew had been photo- 
graphed in the original state, 
and therefore this erasure and 
substitution is a clumsy fraud. 
Besides, it still has the original 
address of Esterhazy’s house, 
and it was complete with the 
name Esterhazy before Picquart 
ever saw it, as a subordinate 
fitted the pieces together, and 
so brought out the name on 
it and brought it to Picquart. 

Picquart at once wrote to 
General Billot complaining of 
these communications, and say- 
ing that he was unable to 
understand them. But before 
his letter could reach Paris, 
and before, therefore, any one 
at the War Office could know 
anything regarding them, unless 
they were fabrications, an article 
about them, which is traceable 
to Esterhazy, and avowed by 
him to have been adjusted with 
Du Paty de Clam, appeared in 
the ‘Libre Parole,’ signed 
“Dixi.” Thus their author- 
ship is proved. They were 
fabricated by a conspiracy of 
the basest kind. 

It became absolutely neces- 
sary to get this Esterhazy diffi- 
culty out of the way, and ac- 
cordingly it was arranged that 
his case should be examined into. - 
The spirit in which this investi- 
gation was entered upon is indi- 
cated by the fact that a man 
formally accused of treason was 
not arrested, nor any search 
made of his house or reposi- 
tories ; and the spirit in which 
it was carried on is shown by 
the final acte d’ accusation, or in- 
dictment, which isin France an 
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argumentative document, and 
which, in this case, is from be- 
ginning to end a pleading for 
the accused. Any person, with- 
out having legal training, can 
see this at once. It is a key to 
the whole conduct of the proceed- 
ings, and led up to Picquart’s 
indignant ejaculation when be- 
fore the Esterhazy court-martial, 
“Tt seems, then, that it is I who 
am on my trial!” 

But the significance of the 
occurrences at this time does not 
centre on the investigation it- 
self, but is to be found in the 
surrounding circumstances. It 
is now definitely ascertained, and 
indeed admitted by the actors 
in the farce, that while the in- 
quiry was going on into the 
matter, two emissaries from the 
War Department were holding 
daily clandestine meetings in se- 
cretly arranged rendezvous with 
Esterhazy. Esterhazy states 
that a signal, by a wave of a 
handkerchief and a password, 
was prearranged. Thus he 
clandestinely met these officers 
of the French army, they being 
well muffled up, and disguised 
with blue spectacles and false 
beards. They concocted letters 
to General Billot, suggesting 
that Dreyfus had imitated Ester- 
hazy’s writing in the bordereau. 
Again, a letter was made up to 
be sent directly to General de 
Boisdeffre. And lastly, a violent 
letter was written to President 
Faure, in which Esterhazy states 
that if he is not supported he 
will appeal to his family chief, 
the Emperor, he being by birth 
an Austrian. That these letters 
were admitted to have been 
made up by Du Patyde Clam was 
sworn to in the Esterhazy Court 
of Inquiry, and Du Paty had 


[June 


practically to admit that they 
were. Thus Du PatydeClam and 
Henry, the subordinates of De 
Boisdeffre, were, with or with- 
out his connivance, it matters 
little which, clandestinely meet- 
ing with and prompting a person 
suspected of treachery how to 
bully the War Minister and the 
head of the State. Further, 
there was handed to Esterhazy 
a photographic copy of the 
“Ce canaille de D ” letter, 
it being arranged that it was 
to be represented that he re- 
ceived it from a veiled lady, 
who met him by appointment 
in a secret place behind the 
palisades of the Alexandre III. 
Bridge. The story was that this 
lady had been, as Esterhazy said 
at his trial, “ animated by an im- 
perious motive to defend an un- 
fortunate man against false ma- 
chinations.” His cousin, Count 
Christian Esterhazy, a young 
man who was used as a go- 
between with Henry and Du 
Paty de Clam, now avows that 
Esterhazy got him to write the 
veiled-lady letters. He declares 
that he saw Du Paty de Clam 
hand the sealed packet to Ester- 
hazy; and the farce was then 
gone through of Esterhazy hand- 
ing in the document to the War 
Office, a formal receipt being 
given for it by General Billot. 
All this was intended to help 
Esterhazy and smite Picquart. 
For the purpose was to suggest 
that the veiled lady was a friend 
of Picquart’s, and that she as a 
matter of conscience had got 
hold of this document when 
Picquart was asleep, and had 
delivered it to the falsely ac- 
cused man Esterhazy—the sug- 
gestion being that Picquart, who 
was attacking Esterhazy’s repu- 
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tation, knew that Dreyfus was 
guilty. But there was a further 
purpose, and that was to put 
Billot in Esterhazy’s power by 
enabling Esterhazy to expose 
the use of the secret document. 
The effect of Matthieu Drey- 
fus’s accusation was that a differ- 
ent theory became necessary to 
account for what was manifest 
on the face of the bordereau. 
It was so certain that men who 
knew Esterhazy’s writing—a 
class of witnesses much more 
valuable than experts—would 
declare the bordereau to be his, 
that it was imperative to adopt 
a new line—viz., that the writer 
of the bordereau had copied or 
even traced Esterhazy’s writing. 
That this was arranged between 
him and his co-conspirators in 
the War Office is certain. It 
was a desperate change of front, 
considering that Dreyfus’s con- 
viction had proceeded on the 
allegation that it was in his 
own writing, and this had been 
proclaimed by the ‘Matin’ as 
“clear.” Every day, as the 
preliminary inquiry proceeded, 
Esterhazy was kept informed 
as to all that was going on, 
and carefully instructed by his 
friends in the blue spectacles 
and false beards, either directly 
or through his cousin and his 
mistress by notes. Of course 
these notes were to be destroyed ; 
but equally, of course, they were 
not, and lately some of them 
have been revealed. An analysis 
of one recently published in fac- 
simile would be interesting, but 
this is not possible here. Suffice 
it to say that it is palpably 
the letter of a conspirator 
against truth and justice. 
Esterhazy was brought to 
trial, and experts examined to 


prove that the bordereau was 
not in his handwriting. Counter- 
evidence in abundance was pro- 
duced. As already stated, the 
indictment was a pleading for 
the accused. If what is above 
written be correct, the result 
was a foregone conclusion. 
That it is correct is definitely 
substantiated under Du Paty’s 
own hand in the letter above 
referred to. So compromising 
was this letter, that when Ester- 
hazy’s conduct was inquired 
into later by directions of M. 
Cavaignac, a letter was written 
by Colonel Kerdrain to say that 
unless this letter of Du Paty de 
Clam’s was returned at once, 
KEsterhazy’s advocate Tézevas 
would not be allowed to ap- 
pear. 

Next came the Zola mani- 
festo and the Zola trials, both 
full of interest, but which can- 
not be noticed here, except to 
say that they produced so much 
agitation that it was felt neces- 
sary to try the effect of another 
parliamentary announcement. 
M. Cavaignac, the new Minister 
of War, had attacked the pre- 
vious Ministry for “weakness 
and hesitation.” He was not 
weak, and he did not hesitate. 
He did not go back on the 
bordereau. He had new ma- 
terial. He quoted the “Can- 





aille de D ” letter and 
another letter which also re- 
ferred to D ,» and then 





read a letter, which he said 
formed part of a complete cor- 
respondence, in which Dreyfus 
is mentioned by name, and 
spoken of as “ce juif.” This 


‘announcement was _ received 


tumultuously by the Chamber. 
It was ordered to be posted in 
the 36,000 communes of France. 
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Thus once more it was sup- 
posed that an end had come. 
But Colonel Picquart promptly, 
in a letter to the Premier, de- 
clared that he could prove that 
the two letters with D 
could not apply to Dreyfus, 
and that the Dreyfus letter 
bore all the characteristics of 
a forgery. 

Well, the two documents did 
not apply to Dreyfus, and the 
third was a forgery. Henry 
was compelled to admit that he 
forged it, and died the same 
night by his own hand, or by 
the hand of another. 

On 13th July 1898 Colonel 
Picquart was arrested and put 
in prison, and he still remains 
an untried prisoner to this day, 
now on a charge of forgery of 
the petit-blew which has been 
made against him. But he has 
the consolation that if there has 
been corruption in the General 
Staff he has probed it, and if 
there was misleading of the 
nation he has corrected it. He 
it is above all others that has 
made the refusal of considera- 
tion of the question of revision 
an impossibility. Not to pre- 
judge a case still under inquiry, 
no more will be said here on the 
charge against Picquart. 

One word at present on the 
latest phases of the case. The 
Criminal Chamber of the Court 
of Cassation resolved to con- 
sider the question of revision. 
From that moment torrents of 
abuse were poured on them 
from the clerical, anti-Semitic, 
and anti-Republican press, and 
it is pathetic to read that the 
President declares that he se- 
lected a bachelor as reporter to 
the Court, as the threats to 
which the judges were daily 
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exposed made it desirable that 
the reporter should not be 
selected from those who had 
families. They have been 
grossly insulted by a President 
of another division, who cynic- 
ally avows himself a partisan in 
the matter they are inquiring 
into, and then accuses them of 
partisanship, and without a 
word to them by way of inquiry, 
accepts all the miserable tattle 
of lobby attendants, and makes 
a weapon out of any trifle that 
can be twisted into an accusa- 
tion. It is needless in this 
country to characterise such 
conduct. It was intended as 
a political move of a strong 
partisan to excite public opinion 
against the crimina! judges, but 
it has fallen flat, and is utterly 
discredited. It was too absurd 
even in a country where ab- 
surdity seems to pass for logic 
and reason. 

At the present moment ex- 
traordinary matter is coming 
to light in the publication of 
the evidence taken before the 
Criminal Chamber. This may 
not be commented on now, or 
until all is known. 

The reader will now have 
some idea of what is the state 
of France. It is lamentable 
to see that there is scarcely a 
man of any standing who in 
connection with this affair is 
not under the stigma of im- 
puted falsehood and dishonour, 
and those who can shake off 
the stigma can only do so by 
transferring it to the shoulders 
of their traducers. Society is 
at war. Judges accuse other 
judges. Magistrates impugn 
the good faith of other magis- 
trates. Officers of rank and 
important public officials openly 
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charge each other with lying 
and fraud. No reputation is 
safe. A violent press denounces 
and threatens those who are 
independent enough to refuse 
to have opinions forced upon 
them, or to shape their course 
in duty in subservience to dicta- 
tion. Men held in the highest 
respect are deprived of public 
offices because they ask for re- 
vision ; others are expelled from 
the Order of the Legion of 
Honour for no other offence. 
Life is made almost unendur- 
able to unoffending citizens 
for no other reason than that 
they are Jews, or if not Jews 
because they demand that a 
Jew shall have the same justice 
as a Christian or an _ infidel. 
The supreme judges of the 
land are held up to public 
execration, not for giving a 
judgment, but for inquiring 
into a matter brought before 
them as the law binds them 
to do. Jurors are threatened 
with ruin if they act other- 
wise than as the mob dictates 
at the request of those who 
call themselves the army. Re- 
ligious rancour and _ infidel 
truculence join hand in hand 
against the liberty of the sub- 
ject. The social fabric is shaken 
to its foundations. And the 
cause of all this is Dreyfus, the 
helpless prisoner on the other 
side of the world. He is indeed 
the negative ruler of France. 
France has a Government and 
it has officials, but their work is 
paralysed and their efficiency 
marred by him. Because of 
him men are breaking every 
moral law, and shattering all 
social peace. For him the 
Statute law of the land has 
been changed twice,—once to 
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aggravate his punishment, and 
once to take away his appeal 
from the Constitutional Tri- 
bunal which was investigating 
it. Since he was deported, 
France has had no tranquillity. 
Riotous murder, pillage, terror- 
ism, duelling, suicides, public 
uproar, forgery, fraud, lying, 
slander, threatenings, vitupera- 
tion, outrage on individual 
liberty, scandals in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and 
countless other evils, have made 
her a sorry spectacle to gods and 
men. And of all this Dreyfus 
is the negative cause. Helpless 
in his durance vile, he is the 
most potent factor in France’s 
life to-day. He is indeed her 
ruler negatively. What is to 
be the end? Dreyfus has a 
place in history that few other 
Frenchmen of the last decade 
of this century will have. All 
who love the truth will earnestly 
hope that his last chapter in 
that history, whether it tells of 
due confirmation of his guilt or 
of a great wrong being righted, 
may speak of justice. If it does 
not, the chapters that follow 
may be terrible reading. For 
the demon of Revolution would 
seem to be in the air. 


All the above was written 
before the revelation by the 
‘Figaro’ of the evidence led 
before the Court of Cassation, 
except the paragraph which 
refers to it. The appearance of 
that evidence made it advisable 
to postpone publication until it 
was seen whether there was any 
call for modification of what 
had been put down. It is 
satisfactory to know that not 
a word requires to be cancelled 
or altered in consequence of 
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these disclosures. Rather, as 
the reader will have observed, 
have some points been em- 
phasised in a very marked 
manner. It is not possible 
to notice all of these, but 
it is necessary to state that 
a new and very serious de- 
velopment has taken place 
which gives a more than ever 
painful aspect to the Affaire. 
The surviving officer who was 
put in charge of the accusa- 
tion against Dreyfus and the 
exculpation of Esterhazy now 
accuses the generals over him 
of conduct dishonourable and 
in defraud of justice, declar 
ing that all he did was done by 
order. But, worse still, two of 
the principal departments of 
State—the War Office and the 
Foreign Office—have exhibited 
themselves to their country and 
to the world as accusing one 
another of the grossest bad 
faith. The War Office accuses 
the Foreign Office of having 
altered the reading of a de- 
ciphered telegram, after having 
given a particular version of it 
to the War Department. The 
Foreign Office retorts that this 
is a calumnious accusation, as 
can be proved by obtaining 
the original telegram from the 
Ministers of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. The War Office re- 
plies that, having applied to the 
Post Office Department, the 
telegram could not be obtained, 
such documents not being pre- 
served beyond a certain time. 
To this the Foreign Office 
answers that no such reply 
could have been given, as all 
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official telegrams are preserved 
indefinitely, that on applying 
for a copy from the Postal 
Department it was at once 
supplied, and that it demon- 
strates the truth of the state- 
ments made by the Foreign 
Office. All this would be pain- 
ful enough, but this dispute 
has brought another fact to 
light. The War Office had 
inserted in the secret dossier, 
as being a copy of the telegram, 
a paper which was not a copy 
at all, but a fictitious copy, 
made up after the original copy 
had been either lost or—as is 
more likely —destroyed, a con- 
siderable time before. This 
made-up copy is so completely 
unlike the original, and so 
directly contrary to its sense, 
which is altogether favourable 
to Dreyfus, that the Foreign 
Office authorised its repre- 
sentative to state to the Court 
of Cassation that not only was 
it erroneous to a discreditable 
extent, but that it must be a 
fabrication! M. Paléologue, of 
the Foreign Office, made this 
statement in evidence :— 


“My conscience and my instruc- 
tions compel me to go further, and to 
affirm that no error of memory could 
justify the divergence between the 
two texts [of the telegram]—that re- 
made up by the Ministry of War and 
that preserved at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. It is not only an 
error, it is a falsification. 

“The document No. 44 is not only 
incorrect, it is false.” 


Under this accusation the War 
Office remains silent. What 
next ? 
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WEI-HAI-WEI, 


ITS VALUE AS A NAVAL STATION. 


ALL the world knows that 
about a year ago Great Britain 
became practically mistress of 
Wei-hai-wei. It was then in 
the possession of the Japanese, 
who had captured it from China, 
as the last act of the drama of 
the Chino-Japanese war, and it 
was held by them for more than 
two years, pending the payment 
of the war indemnity owed them 
by China. The financial ar- 
rangements having been settled, 
it was made over to Great 
Britain on lease for a term of 
years, or “for as long as Russia 
continues to hold Port Arthur” 
—a possession which she also 
holds on lease from an unwilling 
landlord. Theterms of both these 
leases must be regarded as some- 
what ponderous diplomatic 
jokes. As if there was the 
smallest probability of Russia 
ever leaving Port Arthur !—un- 
less some one stronger than her 
should drive her out: and give 
her four or five years to con- 
solidate her forces and secure 
her position, and it will then be 
a very large undertaking for 
any combination of Powers to 
drive her out. The British joke 
is the more humorous but the 
less dignified of the two. There 
seems to be something small 
and mean in a great nation 
seizing a slice of territory of a 
friendly Power, as a set-off 
against the seizure of another 
slice by a Power assumed to be 
unfriendly, and then saying to 
the world, “TI shall hold this as 
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long as Russia holds that.” The 
expression used to justify this 
action is our old friend “the 
balance of power.” It is a useful 
diplomatic expression, and may 
cover much or little. In the 
present case it would appear to 
cover little, and to be of a doubt- 
ful and temporary nature. 

No one who has watched 
carefully the march of events 
in the Far East can imagine 
for one moment that the pos- 
session of Wei-hai-wei by the 
British as a “secondary naval 
base” will keep Russia out of 
Peking, if she wants to go there. 
Russia can wait. That sums 
up the whole question. We 
may adjust the balance for the 
moment by seizing Wei-hai- 
wei, and by keeping a squadron 
of warships in the China seas 
slightly superior to that of 
Russia. But - beyond _ this 
what have we to throw into 
our scale of the balance, 
while Russia is completing her 
railways and absorbing Man- 
churia? Weare about to erect 
a few small batteries on the 
island at Wei-hai-wei: Russia 
had the guns, ammunition, and 
mountings for the fortification 
of Port Arthur shipped on 
board the steamers of her 


‘volunteer fleet, and some of 


them actually on the China 
station, before she seized Port 
Arthur and Ta-lien-wan. She 
can wait when it suits her, and 
she can be prompt when it 
suits her. Four months after 
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she had seized Port Arthur she 
had made it practically im- 
pregnable to attacks from the 
sea, and by the month of 
December had 16,000 troops 
there, so that even a greatly 
superior army acting from the 
land side would have had a 
tough job to get the Russians 
out of it. Six months after 
Great Britain had taken pos- 
session of Wei-hai-wei, she sent 
150 marines out there to guard 
the island and the mainland ter- 
ritory : and now, twelve months 
after the occupation, there is 
not a fort reconstructed nor a 
gun mounted! This compari- 
son of the action of the two 
Powers cannot possibly pass 
without comment from the other 
Great Powers (including Japan, 
which is certainly a Great 
Power in the Far East), and it 
is small wonder if we hear 
them expressing doubts as to 
whether Great Britain is in 
earnest, and intends to remain 
at Wei-hai-wei, even on the 
very peculiar terms upon which 
she has obtained her lease of it. 
So long as any shadow of a 
doubt remains on this subject, 
capital will not flow towards 
our new territory, and it will 
not be developed. People re- 
member Port Hamilton. 

The insertion in the lease of 
the clause, that we only intend 
to stay at Wei-hai-wei so long 
as Russia remains at Port 
Arthur, was undoubtedly a feeble 
act, unworthy of a strong Con- 
servative Government, and thus 
unworthy of the country. Not 
that there is the smallest doubt 
about the permanence of Rus- 
sia’s occupation. That is not the 
point: the point is, that the in- 
sertion of such contingent terms 
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indicated a feebleness of pur- 
pose inconsistent with the fixed 
policy of a great Power which 
possesses vast interests in China 
—interests which surpass those 
of all other nations combined. 
It was not to be supposed 
that Great Britain could for 
ever continue to hold the prac- 
tical monopoly of the trade of 
the Far East which she has for 
many years enjoyed. No sen- 
sible men (with the exception 
of the British China merchants) 
could imagine that other nations 
would not sooner or later strive 
to get for themselves a fair 
share of such a lucrative busi- 
ness. It would have been too 
much to expect from poor 
weak human nature — even 
commercial human nature—to 
suppose that the British China 
merchants would acquiesce 
quietly in an invasion of their 
trade monopoly in their own 
special field of operations. 
They did not acquiesce quietly, 
but, on the contrary, filled the 
world with their outcry at the 
iniquity of foreigners in wish- 
ing to trade with China. Their 
ostensible grievance was based 
upon the well-known fact that 
all foreigners hedge in their 
spheres of influence with a 
cheval-de-frise of tariffs in- 
tended to exclude all competi- 
tion with their own merchants, 
and especially to exclude Great 
Britain, with its hateful prin- 
ciples and practice of free 
trade; but their real griev- 
ance was the prospect of any 
competition with their prac- 
tical monopoly of the China 
trade. Their alarm was prob- 
ably in great measure un- 
founded. Like many other 
good and modest men, they 
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underrated their own powers, 
and forgot, or failed to take 
note of, the fact that British 
merchants have proved them- 
selves capable — when they 
wake up—of holding their own 
in trade, even against hostile 
tariffs. 

Our able Minister at Peking 
had a most difficult game to play, 
for there can be very little 
doubt now that the absolute 
seizure of Port Arthur by the 
Russians was a surprise for 
the British Government. The 
Government probably thought 
in a vague sort of way that 
Russia would eventually get 
Port Arthur: but it was not 
prepared for the sudden grab; 
and, like an unexpected check 
at chess, it took them flat 
aback. They talked big about 
the “open door”; sent a 
powerful squadron to Chefoo 
(opposite to Port Arthur, and 
about seventy miles from it); 
and finally they pounced upon 
Wei-hai-wei, and took posses- 
sion of it upon the terms above 
mentioned. 

When the Russians’ carefully 
laid schemes are ripe for execu- 
tion, their strategic railways 
finished, Manchuria Russian- 
ised, Vladivostock and Port 
Arthur rendered absolutely 
impregnable from sea attack, 
and the Czar, irritated and 
disappointed at the general 
rejection of his disarmament 
proposal (we fully appreciate 
the rashness of prophecy), and 
urged onwards by the advice 
of ambitious Ministers and 
generals thirsting for glory, 
shall make up his mind to 
march his armies on Peking 
—how, we ask, will the mere 
occupation of Wei-hai-wei by 


the British, the presence: there 
of a few hundred white troops, 
a few thousand British-drilled 
yellow ones, and _half-a-dozen 
first-class battleships riding in 
the roadstead or cruising in 
the Gulf of Pechili, hinder the 
Russians from marching on 
Peking, with a result which 
cannot for one moment be 
doubtful ? 

Whether this will take place 
in five, ten, or twenty years 
from the date of the seizure of 
Port Arthur we do not pretend 
to prophesy. There are physi- 
cal and political difficulties to 
be overcome. That the en- 
gineers will overcome all the 
physical ones there cannot be 
a doubt. If they come to 
an utterly impracticable river 
which cannot be bridged, they 
will just burrow under it, like 
the Severn tunnel. Give them 
money enough and they always 
win against nature in the long- 
run. And as to the political 
difficulties, — the unswerving 
tenacity of purpose of successive 
generations of Russian states- 
men, the apparently inexorable 
law of her expansion wherever 
she impinges on a softer or 
more loosely organised com- 
munity, the ambition of her 
generals, and the undoubted 
richness of the prize to be 
played for, point to the prob- 
ability of all political difficulties 
being overcome also. 

Of one fact we may be per- 
fectly certain,—Russia has not 
spent enormous sums of money 
on the construction of the 
trans-Siberian railway for the 
purpose of developing the re- 
sources of her barren posses- 
sions in north-eastern Asia! 

A distinguished British naval 
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officer, who lately visited China 
on “a purely commercial mis- 
sion,” advocates the organisa- 
tion of the Chinese army by 
British officers, and an alliance 
between Great Britain, America, 
Germany, and Japan, with the 
view of preventing Russia from 
encroaching on the Chinese em- 
pire from the north, whilst her 
ally France is nibbling at the 
south. This would mean the 
division of the Powers men- 
tioned into two great hostile 
camps, each trying to thwart 
the other at every turn—using 
all the wiles of diplomacy and 
the still more persuasive argu- 
ment of threats upon a feeble 
Chinese Government to further 
their own interests and frus- 
trate the schemes of their 
rivals. There are others, again, 
who think that Great Britain 
and Russia — being the two 
principal parties concerned — 
might, without loss of dignity 
and with much gain to their 
material interests, come to 
terms as to the disposal of 
the yellow man’s land; for it 
can scarcely be doubted that 
the rapid process of disintegra- 
tion which has set in since 
the disastrous defeat of China 
will lead ere long to large 
tracts of that ancient empire 
passing under the complete con- 
trol, if not under the actual 
government, of alien Powers. 
There can be no more closing 
of China. The oyster has been 
opened now once for all, and 
cannot be shut again: all the 
ancient traditions of exclusive- 
ness must be swept away. 
Before many years are passed 
the whole country will be 
riddled by railways, and the 
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remotest provinces thrown open 
to foreign trade. China, as 
hitherto known to Western 
nations—that is to say, as a 
self-governing Power—has al- 
ready ceased to exist. She is 
no longer independent. She 
must do as she is_ told 
to do by foreigners. She 
can exercise no will of her 
own,—if she could she would 
shut the door in all our faces; 
but she knows now that her 
powers of resistance are gone. 
For fifty years she has been 
struggling against the forces 
of civilisation (barbarism from 
her point of view), and with 
that object has strenuously re- 
sisted railways, but the game 
isup now. The barbarians have 
leaped the great wall and are 
inside the citadel : further direct 
resistance is useless, and she 
can only now exercise her miser- 
able tactics of dilatoriness, de- 
lay, and obstruction, by pre- 
tending that she does not un- 
derstand. The only active 
policy at all open to her is the 
well-known tactics of our friend 
the Sultan—that of trying to 
stir up discord amongst her 
tormentors, with the hope that 
while they are employed in tear- 
ing each other’s eyes out, she 
may be left in peace until they 
have finished; but it behoves 
the statesmen of Europe to see 
that this policy does not suc- 
ceed. It will be recorded in the 
pages of history to the ever- 
lasting credit of the present 
generation of European states- 
men if they can divide decently 
the carcass of the deceased 
dragon without falling out 
about it. It was undoubtedly 
St George who wounded him 
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unto death, though he did not 
give him the coup de grace: 
this was reserved for the sturdy 
little pagan of his own blood. 
The Great Bear smelt the blood 
from afar, and came hurrying 
across a frozen continent to get 
a share of the spoils. He is 
making a bid for the Lion’s 
share: but if the Lion, and the 
German and American Eagles 
(both of whom are hovering 
over the carcass), are wise 
enough to keep the peace 
amongst themselves and to pull 
together, the Bear will have 
to be satisfied with a moderate 
share, and will then, no doubt, 
pretend that he never wanted 
more. He is a wily Bear, and 
likes to get all he wants with- 
out fighting; in fact he hates 
fighting (just at present), and 
considers it a barbarous and 
disgraceful way of settling dis- 
putes. Yet, while he invites 
all the other animals to cut 
their claws, he takes good care 
not to clip his own; and he 
never leaves one of his numer- 
ous dens unguarded. 

To drop metaphor and to re- 
turn to the subject of our article, 
the name Wei-hai-wei belongs 
properly to a miserable, decay- 
ing, sixth-rate walled town, at 
the bottom of a shallow bay op- 
posite to the western end of the 
island. The so-called harbour of 
Wei-hai-wei is of very wide ex- 
tent, though shallow throughout 
the greater part of its area, and 
there are only three safe berths 
for heavy ships during the win- 
ter months ; but dredging opera- 
tions have already been com- 
menced, and the deep water 
area will be rapidly increased, 
as the bottom is soft and the 
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mud easily removed. Thus the 
harbour as a harbour (a shelter 
from the weather) can be inex- 
pensively made a first-class one ; 
but this is not the whole ques- 
tion. Wei-hai-wei is within 
ninety miles of Port Arthur, 
which Russia is rapidly turn- 
ing into a first-class fortress, 
the harbour of which, though 
small, is completely landlocked, 
is capable of being made ab- 
solutely impregnable from any 
sea attack, can easily be closed 
with boom defences, and the 
ships within it thus rendered | 
safe from torpedo-boat attack. | 
And the harbour itself is ad-— 
mirably adapted to shelter a} 
hundred torpedo-boats, or say, | 
fifty destroyers of the sokol 
type,—a condition of affairs | 
which would in time of war 
render the anchorage at Wei- 
hai-wei untenable by an enemy’s 
ships, no matter how strongly 
the island might be fortified. 
In order to place Wei-hai-wei 
in a condition of equality with 
Port Arthur, it is necessary that 
a breakwater should be built, 
the estimated cost of which 
ranges between one and two 
millions sterling ; and this would 
be exclusive of a dock, factory, 
repairing-shops, or any of the 
other adjuncts of a naval depot. 
It may be that the Govern- 
ment hesitates to propose the 
expenditure of so large a sum of 
money upon this remote island 
in the China Sea; and it has 
been authoritatively stated that 
they intend to make of it a 
“secondary naval base,” with 
repairing-shops, &c. So far so 
good; and if the said second- 
ary naval base did not hap- 
pen to be within ninety miles 
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of the first-class naval base 
and torpedo depot of a possible 
enemy, there would be no strat- 
egic error in the pursuance of 
such a policy. But taking 
into consideration the geograph- 
ical situation of the two 
places, and the steps which 
Russia has already taken, and 
is following up with all haste, 
in the fortification of Port 
Arthur and Ta-lien-wan, the 
dredging and improvement of 
the former, the ordering and 
rapid construction of a large 
number of sokols (ie., the 
torpedo-boat of the immediate 
future) specially intended for 
Port Arthur, and, last but not 
least, the general drift of her 
railway policy in Manchuria,— 
taking all these things into con- 
sideration, we are unable to see 
how a secondary naval base, 
with an inadequately protected 
harbour at Wei-hai-wei, can 
prove to be aught but a danger- 
ous trap in which British ships 
will be caught in case of war 
with Russia. nl 

It is not a question of com- 
mand of the sea—we may have 
a far more absolute command 
of the sea than we have at 
present, or are at all likely to 
have on the outbreak of war: 
Wei-hai-wei without a defen- 
sible harbour (defensible against 
torpedo attack) will be a veri- 
table trap. <A British admiral 
with a squadron of warships 
at Wei-hai-wei, caught, 
without much warning, by a 
sudden outbreak of war with 
Russia, would find himself in 
a very tight place. If his 
foree were equal, or even 
slightly inferior, to that of his 
enemy in Northern China, he 
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would no doubt go out and 
try to fight a decisive battle 
in the open sea; but it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the wily 
Russians would accept any 
such tactics, or fight in the 
open at all, unless they felt 
that they had time to concen- 
trate their forces from Vladi- 
vostock and Port Arthur at a 
rendezvous well to the eastward 
of, and out of sight of, land 
from the Shantung promontory, 
and then fall upon the British 
with overwhelming force before 
the latter could be reinforced 
from the south. And in this 
connection it must not be for- 
gotten that France and Russia 
are allies (for the present at 
any rate), and that France has 
a not inconsiderable force of 
modern warships in the vicinity 
of Saigon, which place is directly 
on our trade-route between 
Singapore and Hong-kong; so 
that it would be impossible to 
denude the South China seas 
of a force at least sufficient to 
meet the French, and it would 
take time for reinforcements to 
arrive from Australia and the 
Kastern Pacific. 

Assuming, however, that the 
British force in North China is 
sufficiently powerful to keep the 
Russians shut up in Port Arthur, 
and to prevent a junction of the 
ships from Vladivostock, what, 
then, is the situation? Still 
extremely awkward for the 
British, as the Russians could 
remain perfectly secure from all 
attacks either by ships or tor- 
pedo-boats in Port Arthur har- 
bour, whilst the British, in their 
indefensible position at Wei-hai- 
wei, must either put to sea 
every night, or be subject to 
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frequent attacks by torpedo- 
boats, some of which must 
sooner or later prove successful, 
as the crews of the ships would 
soon be worn out with anxiety 
and constant watching —for 
even at sea they would not be 
safe. In short, the conditions 
of the game would be quite un- 
endurable for the British; and 
they would either have to pack 
up their traps, embark the gar- 
rison (which would not be much 
trouble), haul down the union- 
jack, and “scuttle” to the 
south on the first threat of 
war, or else stay in their ex- 
posed position at Wei-hai-wei, 
with the certainty of losing 
some, if not many, of their 
ships, by the repeated attacks 
of Russian torpedo-boats acting 
from a secure base. 

The question may then be 
asked, Of what use is Wei- 
hai-wei to the British? The 
answer is, that it is worse 
than useless (assuming war with 
Russia possible) unless a de- 
fensible harbour is constructed, 
at an estimated cost of between 
one and two millions sterling. 
The above are plain facts, and 
it is folly to ignore them. 
What, then, is the alternative ? 
Can we withdraw? Certainly 
not. As well talk of with- 
drawing from Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, and Singapore. Honour 
and interest alike forbid a cow- 
ardly policy. All the world is 
watching our movements in the 
Far East; and it is not too 
much to say that most of the 
nations will shape their policy 
by ours. Russia perhaps is the 
sole exception : she means to go 
on; whatever happens, she can- 
not halt. Her destiny—as she 


calls it—presses her forward ; 
but unless we mean to recede 
before the advancing Muscovite 
wave, we must make a stand at 
Wei-hai-wei. 

It has been more than once 
proposed that Great Britain 
should endeavour to come to a 
friendly agreement with Russia 
about China. A very excellent 
proposal, if feasible, as com- 
merce pays better than war ; 
and it is quite certain that if 
the former Power is firmly es- 
tablished at Wei-hai-wei in a 
secure and properly protected 
harbour, she will be able to 
come to much more advanta- 
geous—if not more friendly— 
terms with Russia than if she 
remains flitting along the shore 
like a sea-gull, and alighting 
temporarily at a “secondary 
naval base.” A bargain is a 
bargain, which sounds like a 
truism ; but before we begin 
bargaining, it will be just as 
well that we have something 
substantial to show on our side, 
something done, something be- 
sides potentialities and good 
intentions. If we have this 
“something” in our hands, we 
shall be able to strike an ad- 
vantageous bargain for our- 
selves and our friends; without 
it, we shall have to recede, 
with the subsequent loss of 
enormous trade interests in 
Northern China, and to the 
bitter disappointment of our 
friends, who are looking to 
us for a lead, and who, if we 
“funk” now, will for ever after 
mistrust us, and will certainly 
leave us in the lurch when the 
day of trial comes, as come it 
must ere long. 

Neither “Little Jap” nor 
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“Uncle Sam” intends to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for 
us; but they will do their fair 
share of chestnut-pulling, and, 
if necessary, of bear-baiting, if 
we give them the lead by mak- 
ing a firm stand in Northern 
China. This can only be done 
by constructing a defensible 
harbour at Wei-hai-wei, and 
adequately fortifying the island. 
The command of the sea must 
also be maintained: that goes 
without saying, in the case of 
such an isolated position. Shall 
we do this? Or shall we let our 
case go by default ? 

The main consideration of 
the problem is that of time. 
If the breakwater is com- 
menced at once, it is almost 
certain that a splendid defen- 
sible harbour can be completed 
(and the island can certainly 
be adequately fortified) before 
Russia can complete her stra- 
tegic railways, or be ready for 
an advance on Peking. Are 
there any political or inter- 
national reasons for hesitation 
or delay? We are willing, like 
Mr Punch’s rustic, to admit that 
Lord Salisbury may have some 
information that we have not 
got. Wedo not profess to be in 
the secrets of the Cabinets of 
Europe, and they would not be 
safe for a moment if we were, 
for we have no faith in secrecy : 
but the problem appears to be 
fairly simple. Either we mean 
to defend our trade interests in 
Northern China or we do not. 
If we do not, the sooner we 
evacuate Wei-hai-wei the 
better, as the game is only one 
of bluff: but if we do mean 
to defend those interests, it is 
essential that the place should 
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be without delay treated on the 
lines indicated above, and not 
held—as it is now—merely at 
the pleasure of a foreign Power 
whose interests in North China 
are not precisely the same as 
ours. 

Russia is our very dear friend 
at present: she wants peace 
badly (also “at present”): her 
strategic railways are not 
finished, and Port Arthur is 
dependent for its supplies by 
sea routes. But is it certain 
that she will always want 
peace? And has she not proved 
herself capable of tearing up 
treaties when they become 
inconvenient ? Moreover, we 
know that she respects force. 
Under these circumstances, it 
seems to us that if we really 
mean to defend our trade 
interests in North China, and 
not merely play a game of bluff, 
it will be wise to put Wei-hai- 
wei in such a condition that it 
can be held in war as well as in 
peace. Now is the time to act. 
The course is clear, and delays 
are dangerous. 

Before closing these remarks 
we desire to say a few words 
as to the climate of Wei-hai-wei, 
for that must always be an im- 
portant point to consider in 
the establishment of any naval 
station. Well, to begin with, 
we should consider it a down- 
right insult to Wei-hai-wei to 
compare it to Hong-kong, where 
we have our principal naval, 
and only military, hospitals. 
And as to Yokohama, where 
we now have our auxiliary 
naval hospital and sanitarium, 
the climate, though fine on the 
whole, is very hot and relaxing 
in summer, and not to be com- 
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pared to that of Wei-hai-wei. 
In short, we believe the clim- 
ate of Wei-hai-wei to be the 
healthiest in the world, and we 
speak with some experience. 
It is never too hot in summer; 
there is always a cool breeze 
to temper the heat. The spring 
and autumn are magnificent. 
There is an adequate rainfall, 
but it does not go dribbling 
on for days together as it does 
in the British Isles; it comes 
down with a good swish, and 
then clears up and the sun 
shines brightly. And as to 
winter—the dreaded arctic win- 
ter of Northern China that one 
hears so much about, —it is 
undoubtedly cold at Wei-hai- 
wei for about four months in 
the year, but it is a bright, 
clear, dry, bracing cold; no 
fogs, no rain, and very little 
snow. Europeans living at 
Chefoo (which is about forty 
miles from Wei-hai-wei, and in 
the same latitude) say that 
the winter of 1898-99 was an 
exceptionally mild one. That 
may be so, but even if greater 
cold is sometimes experienced, 
all accounts seem to indicate 
that the general characteristics 
of the weather are as described 
above. 

During the winter of 1898- 
99 there were occasional bliz- 
zards—an average perhaps of 
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one a fortnight. They last 
generally from one to three 
days, and sometimes bring a 
little snow with them: they 
blow from west round to north, 
and they are decidedly un- 
pleasant, the air being keen 
and cutting, but quite dry. 
Between these blizzards the 
weather is simply magnificent 
—more like the Riviera in 
winter than .any other climate 
we have ever seen, but superior 
to the Riviera in that the air 
is drier and more bracing, and 
the sunshine, if possible, more 
brilliant. 

The soil of the island at 
Wei-hai-wei (and also of the 
mainland) is extremely fertile. 
The whole southern slope of the 
island could be turned into a 
vineyard, or a fruit-garden if 
preferred. Vineyards have been 
started at Chefoo on a consider- 
able scale, under both French 
and German management, and 
with every prospect of success. 
The Chefoo pears are famous 
all over China; the cultivation 
of them was started about 
thirty years ago by an American 
missionary. 

To sum up then: Wei-hai- 
wei can be turned into a para- 
dise, a sanitarium, and a fortified 
harbour ; but it cannot be held 
as a secondary naval base in 
time of war. 
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Colonel Don F. Monteverde, notice of, 
1016 et seq. 

Canadian bear, shooting a, 796. 
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Canadian Mounted Police, an outpost 
of the, 793. 

CANADIAN Rockies, Mountain Ex- 
PLORATION IN THE, 540. 

Carlists, the, possible rising of, 106, 
116—the case for, considered, 107 
et seqg.—the ‘‘clans” and chiefs of, 
110 et seq.—former risings of, 113— 
the princes of, 117. 

CARLISTS, THE: THEIR CASE, THEIR 
CAUSE, AND THEIR CHIEFS, 106. 

CasE OF THE PHILIPPINES, THE, 1016. 

Cavite, the campaign of, 1022 et seq. 

Chamkannis, the Indian border tribe of 
the, services of the Gurkha Scouts 
against, 812. 

Chilcoot Pass, crossing the, 785 et seq. 

CHILD, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A, Chapters 
XV.-XIX., 52—xx.-xx111., 364—xxXIVv., 
_ 514—xxvi.-xx1x. (Conclusion), 
07. 

‘Children of the Mist’ by Eden Phil- 
pott, notice of, 266. 

China blue-book, publication of the 
new, 773. 

China, British interests in, 778 e¢ segq— 
the disintegration of, 1072—proposed 
agreement between Russia and Britain 
regarding, ib., 1075. 

*‘ CHRISTIAN ” QUACKERY, 658. 

Christian Science, the new creed known 
as, 659 e¢ seg.—cures effected by, 664 
—probable results of, 668—the real 
founder of, 845—the rival camps of, 
846—introduction of, into England, 
ib. — Miss Harwood’s exposure of, 
848 et seq.—religious worship con- 
nected with, 851. 

‘* CHRISTIAN SCIENCE,” THE ORIGIN OF, 


Colley, Sir George Pomeroy-, labours of, 
as Professor of Military History, 558 
—services of, in the Ashanti War, 560 
—on Sir Garnet Wolseley’s staff in 
Natal, 561—in Zululand, 563—in the 
Transvaal, 564—summoned back to 
India by Lord Lytton, ib.—operations 
of, against the Boers, 565 et seg.— 
defeat of, at Majuba Hill, 568 
et seq. 

Comstock, discovery of Nevada silver- 
reefs by, 736—silver-lode named after, 
738 et seq. passim. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, GERMANY’S INFLU- 
ENCE AT, 921. 

Coronation of Queen Victoria, reminis- 
cences of the, 471. 

CoRPORAL LACOSTE, THE SwoRD OF, 


Crater Lake, in Alaska, description of, 
788. 

Curtin’ Rusues, 894. 

Daisy, His, 833. 

Dargai, the Gurkha Scouts at the attack 

on, 805 et seq. 
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DARKNESS, THE HEART oF, 193, 479, 
634. 

DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS, A, 
250. 


Dawson City, winter in, 994 et seg.—an 
exodus from, 1000. 

Days, Byeone, 461. 

Delhi, siege of, share taken by Hodson’s 
Horse in the, 533. 

Diary, MEN WHO HAVE KEPT A, 70. 

Dickens, Charles, the letters of, 84. 

Divorce Court, passing of the Act estab- 
lishing a, 221. 

Don Carlos, asserted right of succession 
from the first, 107—claims of the 
present, 117. 

‘Double Thread, the,’ notice of, 975. 

Dreyfus, the banishment of, 1052—re- 
opening of the case of, 1054—the bor- 
dereau in the trial of, 1057—events 
following the condemnation of, 1059 
et seq. 

‘Duet, the,’ by A. Conan Doyle, notice 
of, 975. 

Dyea, the Indian village of, 782. 

EASTERN Po.icy, A Note on, 443. 

Eddy, the Rev. Mary Baker G., reputed 
foundress of ‘‘ Christian Science,” 659 
—healing of diseases by, 664 — un- 
founded claims of, as the discoverer 
of Christian Science, 845—profits of 
writings by, 847. 

Education Act of 1870, disappointed 
hopes regarding effects of the, 503 
et seq. 

EpvucaTIoNn, THE Sins or, 503. 

Elephant, the African, extermination 
of 89 — proposed sanctuaries for, 90 
—protection of undersized, 91 — the 
taming of, id. 

Erebus and Terror, Antarctic explora- 
tions of the, 470. 

Esterhazy, the handwriting of, in the 
Dreyfus case, 1059 et seq. 

Evelyn, John E., the diary of, 73. 

Fiction, the a demand for, 505. 

Field-King, Mrs, introduction of Chris- 
tian Science into England by, 846— 
the aims of, 847—religious services 
held by, 851. 

‘Figaro,’ revelations of the, in the Drey- 
fus case, 1067. 

ForcotteN Puritan Co.ony, 4A, 868. 

‘Fowler, the,’ by Beatrice Harraden, 
notice of, 975. 

Fox, Charles James, Sir George Trevel- 
yan’s inaccuracies regarding, 582. 

FRANCE, THE NEGATIVE RULER OF, 
1052. 

French prize-ships, capture of, 926. 

Friars, different Orders of, in the Philip- 
pines, character of the, 1019. 

From Foreign Parts: a Sona oF 
Devon, 137. 

From THE New Gtsson, 241. ~ 
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FULFILMENT, THE GIFT OF: AN AL- 
LEGORY, 283. 

Fur TRADE, ROMANCE OF THE: THE 
Mountain Men, 37. 

GaME-FisH RIVER, THE THAMES AS A, 
621. 

Game sanctuaries, establishment of, in 
Africa, 90. 

“‘Gay Lord Quex, the,” success of the 
play of, 984. 

GEORGE Borrow, 724. 

George III. and his Ministry, Sir George 
Trevelyan’s charges against, 583. 

GERMANY’s INFLUENCE AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, 921. 

GIBBON, FROM THE NEw, 241. 

Girt oF FULFILMENT, THE: AN AL- 
LEGORY, 283. 

GIRL, THE Kentucky, 1030. 

Gladstone, Mr, defeat of, in representa- 
tion for Oxford, 234 et seq. 

Granp Matcu, THE, 572. 

Grant-Duff, Sir Mountstuart, ‘ Notes 
from a Diary’ of, 87. 

Great Divide, view from the, 553. 

Greville, Charles, the diary of, 84. 

GuIDEs, LUMSDEN OF THE, 1003. 

Guides, the corps of, raising of, 1009— 
some exploits of, 1010 et seq. 

GURKHA Scouts, THE, 802. 

Gurkha Scouts, the, duties of, 802— 
raising of, 803—London experiences 
of some members of, 804—services of, 
with the Tirah Expeditionary Force, 
805 et seqg.—rewards of, 814. 

Harwood, Miss Annie, exposure of 
Christian Science by, 848 et seq. 

Hatcheries, establishment of, on the 
Thames, 628 e¢ seq. 

HEART OF DARKNESS, THE, 193, 479, 
634. 

His Datsy, 833. 

‘History of Scotland’ by P. Hume 
Brown, M.A., LL.D., vol i., notice of, 
746 et seq. ‘ 

Hopson, 522. 

Hodson, William Stephen Raikes, 
school days of, 522—arrival of, in 
India, 523—joins Sir Henry Lawrence, 
524—appointed to command of the 
Corps »f Guides, 525—charges against 
character of, 526 et seq., 538—Major 
Taylor’s report on charges against, 
529—formation of regiment of irregu- 
lar horse by, 53l1—death of, 538— 
personal appearance of, 539. 

Hodson’s Horse, raising of, 531—some 
exploits of, 532 e¢ seqg.—later history 
of, 539. 

Hudson Bay Company, establishment 
of the, 40. 

Hume Brown, P., ‘ History of Scotland’ 
by, noticed, 746 et seq. 

Icy region, the, of the Klondike, 992. 

India, government of, transferrred from 
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the East India Company to the Crown, 
225— chasm between natives and Eng- 
lishmen in, 1033—the race problem in, 
solved by sport and athletics, 1034— 
influence of polo in, ib. et seq. 

Irish BoswELL, AN, 884. 

‘Isabel Carnaby’ by Miss Fowler, notice 
of, 265. 

Ivory, the African traffic in, 89 et seq. 

JAMAICA: AN IMPRESSION, 304. 

Jamaica, appearance of, from the sea, 
304—the capital of, ib.—the railway 
in, 305—a cattle-breeding station in, 
306 et seq. 

‘John Splendid: the Tale of a Poor 
Gentleman, and the Little Wars of 
Lorn,’ by Neil Munro, notice of, 98 
et seg. —character of the Duke of 
Argyll in, 101. 

Johnson, Dr, the Life of, by Boswell, 
80 et seq. 

‘Journal to Stella,’ Dean Swift's, 74 
et seq. 

Journalism, the new, features of, 508 
et seq. 

Katipunan, or League, the, a secret 
society of the Filipinos, 1021. 

Kentucky GIRL, THE, 1030. 

KinG, THE REBEL, 138. 

KLONDIKE, PIONEERING IN, 781, 986. 

Klondike, the, icy region of, 992—the 
gold-fields of, 995 ¢¢ seq. 

Knapp, Dr, Life of George Borrow by, 
noticed, 724 et seq. 

Lap, THE OvLD, 1037. 

Laing’s Nek, the battle of, 566. 

: end of Montrose, a,’ character of 

ontrose and Argyll in, 96—the real 
hero of, 97. 

Leipsic, account of the battle of, 704— 
the flight after the battle of, 705— 
scene of the battlefield at, 706. 

LEIPsic, THE RETREAT FROM, 704. 

LETTER FROM SALAMANCA, A, 376. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, pres- 
ence of, in the House of Commons, 
238. 

Liberal party, conditions of the, 457 
et seq. 

‘Life of Admiral Sir William. Robert 
Mends, G.C.B.,’ notice of, 853 e 


seq. 
‘Life of Charles Stewart Parnell’ by 
R. Barry O’Brien, notice of, 138 e 


seq. 

‘Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley ’ 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Butler, 
notice of, 538 et seq. 

‘Life of Vice-Admiral Edmund, Lord 
Lyons, G.C.B., &c.,’ notice of, 120 
et seq. 

‘Life of William Shakespeare’ by 
Sidney Lee, notice of, 269. 

LiFE, THE RECORD oF A, 895. 

‘Life, Writings, and Correspondence 
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of George Borrow,’ by William {J. 
Knapp, Ph.D., LL.D., notice of, 724 
et seq. 

LiKE To LIKE: A TRIVIAL ROMANCE, 
682, 816. 

Linderman, Lake, in Alaska, description 
of, 791. 


London hotels, life in, 976. 

London Municipal Bill, need for a strong, 
454. 

LoOKER-ON, THE :— 

January: The Radical Split: How 
pleasing to our Friends Abroad, 151— 
The Secret of Sir Edmund Monson’s 
Speech, 155—The Better Way with 
- Gladstone’s Biography: Two 
Harmonious Contributions thereto, 
158 — Browning’s own Story about 
Mr Disraeli, 163. 

February: ‘ Maga’s’ Thousandth 
Number, 427—The Lesson of the 
Madagascar Papers, 429—The Russian 
Peace Proposals, 433— The Bishops 
and their too Priestly Priests, 436— 
Mr Lecky on Mr Gladstone: and the 
Boehm Story, 438. 

March: France: a Halt on the Road 
to Revolution, 591—Protestantism a 
Religion and a Polity, 593—New De- 
partures in Cabinet Government, 598 
—Mr Winterley in Parliament: and 
on the Grand Piano, 600. 

April: Deficit, and its Timely Sug- 

estions, 759—The War-Call for In- 

irect Taxation, 762—The Why-not 

of Agreement with Russia, 765—Lord 
Saibbery on the Confessional: his 
advice to the Bishops, 768. 

May: Samoa, 905—China, ib.— 
Budget Criticism, 906—The West 
Indies for the United States, 907— 
Mr Winterley in the Studio and at 
the Play, 911. . 

Lorp Lyons, 120. 

LorsE, TANTE, 287. 

Lumsden, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. B., early 
exploits of, in India, 1007—the corps 
of Guides raised by, 1009—appointed 
to Candahar mission, 1012—assumes 
command of Hyderabad Contingent, 
1014—returns home, 1015. 

LUMSDEN OF THE GuIDEs, 1003. 

Lyons, Lorp, 120. 

Lyons, Lord, early life of, 121—a mid- 
shipman in the Ajax, ib.—joins the 
Active, ib. —on service in the East 
Indies, 124—in command in the Medi- 
terranean, 126 — his services as a 
diplomatist, 127— appointed to the 
Crimea, 128 et seg.— becomes com- 
mander-in-chief, 135—his services to 
the country, ib. 

MADONNA OF THE PEACH-TREE, 317. 

Magazine, the new-fashioned, character- 
istics of, 507. 


Maitland, Sir Peregrine, recollections 


of, 472. 

Majuba Hill, defeat of Sir George Colley 
at, 568 et seq. 

Marsh, Lake, in Alaska, description of, 
798—a snowstorm at, ib. et seq. 

MASQUERADER, A, 883. 

Marcu, THE GRAND, 572. 

MEN WHO HAVE KEPT A Dzary, 70.° 

Mendelssohn, Felix, the correspondence 
of, 83. 

MeEnps, ApMIRAL Siz W.: Firty-FivE 
YEARS oF NAVAL SERVICE, 853. 

Mends, Admiral Sir William, first naval 
services of, 854—appointment of, to 
the Pique frigate, 857—promotion of, 
to lieutenant, 859—becomes post-cap- 
tain, 861—appointed flag-captain to 
Sir E. Lyons, ib.—bombards Odessa, 
863—disembarks the troops for the 
Crimea, ib.—his account of the battle 
of the Alma, 864—takes command of 
first Naval Reserve ship, 866—assumes 
charge of the Transport Department, 
ib.—made a G.C.B., 867—his death, 
ib 


Military drill for boys, value of, 578. 

Millennial spirit, the, growth of, in 
Britain, 1038 et seg.—foolishness and 
unprofitableness of, 1043. 

Mines, RoMANCE OF THE: THE NEVADA 
Sitver Boom, 735. 

Monteverde, Colonel, notice of ‘The 
Campaign in the Philippines’ by, 
1016 ef seq. 

MonTROSE AND ARGYLL IN FicTION, 
9 


Montrose, the Marquis of, Napier’s Life 
of, 94—Scott’s portrait of, in the 
‘Legend of Montrose,’ 96—Mr Mac- 
Laren Cobban’s treatment of, in ‘ The 
Angel of the Covenant,’ 102. 

Moore, Colonel, the 59th Bengal Native 
Infantry commanded by, 1006. 

Moore, Tom, the Life of Byron by, 82. 

Mount Murchison, an ascent of, 555. 

MovunTAIN EXPLORATION IN THE CAN- 
ADIAN Rockigs, 540. 

Mountain men, the, as fur-traders, 37, 
45, 51—Washington Irving’s descrip- 
tion of, 46— Parkman’s adventures 
with, 48 e seq. 

Mountain MEN, THE: ROMANCE OF 
THE Fur TRADE, 37. 

‘Mr and Mrs Nevill Tyson’ by Miss 
May Sinclair, notice of, 266. 

MUHAMMADANS, A DAUGHTER OF THE, 
250 


‘My Inner Life’ by Dr J. B. Crozier, 
notice of, 268. 

NAPOLEON, A PRISONER UNDER, 925. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND POPULAR 
Demanps, 448, 

NavaL Station, WEI-HAI- WEI: Its 
VALUE As A, 1069. 
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~~ Router oF FRANCE, THE, 
Nelson, Lord, recollections of, 462 et seq. 
Nevada, the silver-reefs of, 735 et seq. 
New History or Scorianp, A, 746. 
Noctes AMBROSIANZ, No. Lxxtt., 167. 
No-Man’s-Lanp, 1. 
North-West Company, amalgamation of 
the, with the Hudson Bay Company, 
40. 


Note on Eastern Poticy, a, 443. 

Old age, the approach of, 351 et seq. 

Old-age pensions, difficulty of legislating 
with regard to, 1046. 

Old Providence, the island of, 868—the 
Puritan settlement on, 869 et seg.— 
failure of the attempt to colonise, 875 
—becomes headquarters of privateer- 
ing against the Spaniards, 878—cap- 
tured by Spain, 881. 

Oliphant, Mrs, the Autobiography of, 
895 et seq.—first literary efforts of, 
898—early widowhood and struggles 
of, ib. et seqg.—dependence of, on her 
publishers, 901—as a contributor to 
— 902—her literary reputation, 

3. 

On Tria, Chapters 1.-v1., 959. 

‘ Open Question, the,’ by C. E. Raimond, 
notice of, 264. 

OriGcIn oF “‘ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE,” THE, 
845, 


Ovutp Lap, THE, 1037. 

Oor Fatuers, 165. 

Outer Hebrides, the, natural features of, 
413— sport amongst the wildfowl in, 
414 et seg.—the crofters of, 422—a 
churchyard in, 423—duck-shooting by 
night in, 424, 

OvuTER HEBRIDES, WILDFOWL-SHOOTING 
IN THE, 413. 

‘Owd Bob’ by Alfred Ollivant, notice 
of, 266. 

Pacific States of America, pioneer ex- 
cee in the, 272. 

Palmerston, Lord, as Leader of the 
= of Commons, 238 — death of, 

40. 
Parkman, career of, as a trapper, 48 ef 


seq. 

Parliament, new session of, programme 
of the, 452 et seq. 

Parliamentary Committee, proceedings 
before a, 979. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, parentage 
and early life of, 139 — enters the 
House of Commons, 140 — becomes 
leader of the Irish parliamentary 
party, 141—his attitude towards Eng- 
and, ib.—his imprisonment, 143— 
issues a manifesto on the Phoenix Park 
murders, 144—welcomed by the Glad- 
stonian Liberals, 146—freedom of 
Edinburgh conferred on, 147 — his 
final disgrace, 148. 








Peace Conference, the secret of the, 
1043—appeal to the imagination in, 
1047. 

PEACH-TREE, MADONNA OF THE, 317. 

PEKING, A YEAR’s DIPLOMACY IN, 773. 

Peking, ‘Times’ correspondent in, ser- 
vices rendered by, 773. 

— railway, the projected, 

5. 

Pepys, Samuel, the diary of, 71 et seq. 

Perak, a hill bungalow in, 312 et seg. 

Percy, Admiral, midshipman days of, 
461—under Lord Nelson in the Vic- 
tory, ib.—friendship of, with General 
Janot, 462—takes command of the 
Hotspur, 463—relics of, at Levens, 
465—appointed to the Cape Station, 
468 et seq.—meeting of Sir James Ross 
and Captain Crozier with, 470. 

Periodical press, degradation of the, 506. 

PHILIPPINES, THE CASE OF THE, 1016. 

Philippines, the, rule of Spain in, 1017 
different Orders of friars in, 1019— 
the Jesuits in, 1020—a secret society 
in, 1021—the revolt in, ib. e¢ seg.—the 
Americans in, 1028 e¢ seq. 

Physical development of boys, the, vari- 
ous methods for attaining, 573 et seq. 
—use of gymnastics in, 576—outdoor 
games as a means of, 577—value of 
military drill in, 578. 

PuysicaL Epucation 1N ScHoo.s, 573. 

Picquart, Colonel, connection of, with 
the Dreyfus Case, 1059 et seg. pass.— 
arrest and imprisonment of, 1066. 

PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE, 781, 986. 

PoET, A VAGABOND, 402. 

Poto AND Po.itics, 1032. 

Polo, the game of, at Gilgit, 1032 — 
power of, in breaking down race prej- 
udice in India, 1034 et seq. 

PomeEroy-CoLtey, Stk GrorGE: SomE 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, 558. 

PorpuLaR DeEmMANDs, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND, 448. 

Port Arthur, events following the Rus- 
sian acquisition of, 775 — strategic 
value of, to Russia, 1069, 1071. 

PRESERVATION OF AFRICAN ELEPHANTS, 
THE, 89. 

Princess Charlotte Augusta, marriage 
of, to the Prince of Coburg, 474— 
death of, 475—funeral of, 476. 

PRISONER UNDER NAPOLEON, A, 925. 

Puritan CoLony, A ForcorrTen, 868. 

QuACKERY, ‘‘CHRISTIAN,” 658. 

REBEL KineG, THE, 138. 

REcorD oF A LIFE, THE, 895. 

Reform Bill, popular excitement on 
passing of the, 477. 

‘Reminiscences of the Courts of George 
the First and Second’ by Horace 
Walpole, 78 et seq. 

RETREAT FROM LEIPSIC, THE, 704. 

Rimbaud, Arthur, posthumous vilifica- 
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tion of, 402—childhood of, ib.—begins 
his literary career in Paris, 403—sets 
out on his wanderings, 405—ceases to 
write poetry, 406—again a wanderer, 
407—his life in Africa, 408—return 
of, to France, 410—his death, 411— 
character of his verses, ib. 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, the diary of, 


82. 

| Mountains, the, surveying ex- 
pedition to determine highest sum- 
mits of, 540 et seg.—outcome of the 
expedition to, 557. 

ROMANCE OF THE FuR TRADE: THE 
MountTAIN MEN, 37. 

ROMANCE OF THE MINES: CALIFORNIAN 
Gotp DIscovERIEs, 272. 

RoMANCE OF THE MINES: THE NEVADA 
SitverR Boom, 735. 

Ross, Sir James, and Captain Crozier, 
the Antarctic expedition of, 470. 

Royal Academy, the yearly Exhibition 
of the, 977. 

RusHEs, Currin’, 894. 

Russell, George, the ‘ Recollections’ of, 
85 et seq. 

Russell, Lord John, as Leader of the 
House of Commons, 238. 

Russia, influence of, at Constantinople, 
921—the French alliance with, 923. 

Rusricus 1vn Unse, 974. 

SALAMANCA, A LETTER FROM, 376. 

Salmon and trout, stocking of the 
Thames with, 623 e¢ seq. 

San Francisco, the growth of, 275, 
281. 

Santa Catalina, the island of, story of 
the colonisation of, 868 ef seq. 

Scuoots, PHysicaL EpucarTion IN, 573. 

‘Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,’ by the Rev. Mary Baker 
G. Eddy, examination of, 659 et seq. 
—profits of, 847. 

ScorLanp, A New History or, 746. 

Scouts, THE GURKHA, 802. 

Secondary education, legislation regard- 
ing, 453. 

SEMIRAMIs, A VILLAGE, 835. 

SENTIMENT, A TYRANNY OF, 1038. 

— Years aT WESTMINSTER, ILI., 

1, 

Shanghai, French claims in, 777. 

‘Shuttle of an Empire’s Loom, a,’ by 
Harry Vandervell, notice of, 267. 

Sins oF Epucation, THE, 503. 

Str Grorce Pomeroy-Co.ttey: Somez 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, 558. 

Sm George TREVELYAN As A His- 
TORIAN, 581. 

Skelton, Philip, the biography of, by 
Samuel Burdy, description of, 885 
et seq. 

‘Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I1., 
C.B., with Selections from his Cor- 


respondence and Occasional Papers,’ 
by General Sir Peter S. Lumsden, 
G.C.B., C.8.1., and George Elmslie, 
C.S.I., notice of, 1003 e¢ seq. 

Slave, capture of a, 469. 

Sone or Devon, From ForeEIGNn Parts : 
A, 137. 

Spain, rule of, in the Philippines, 1017 
et seq. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, recent bio- 
aphies of, 270—Life of, by Mrs 
lack and Miss Simpson, notice of, 

271. 

St Paul’s, the decorations at, 982. 

Sunday, the secularisation of, in London, 
981. ; 

Superstition, various forms of, 658. 

Sutro tunnel, construction of the, 739. 

Swift, Dean, the ‘ Journal to Stella’ of, 
74 et seq. 

Sworp oF CorRPoRAL LACOSTE, THE, 
385. 

Tagish, Lake, in Alaska, description of, 
795. 

Talleyrand, some recollections of, 471. 

TANTE LoTJE, 287. 

Thames, the, as a fishing-ground, 622— 
stocking of, with fish, 623, 625— 
establishment of hatcheries on, 628 
et seq.—opposition to introduction of 
game-fish into, 632. 

THAMES, THE, AS A GAME-FisH RIVER, 
621. 

‘Times’ correspondent in Peking, value 
of services rendered by, 773. 

Tirah Expeditionary Force, the com- 
osition of, 803—services of the 
urkha Scouts with, 805 et seq. 

Trappers, the early, characteristics of, 
38—operations of, 40 et seg.—dangers 
incidental to the life of, 42 et seq. 

TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE, AS A His- 
TORIAN, 581. 

TRIAL, ON, Chapters 1.-v1., 959. 

TrRiviAL RoMANcE, LIKE TO LIKE: A, 
682, 816. 

Turkey, commercial relations of Ger- 
many with, 922—attitude of the 
European Powers towards, 924. 

TYRANNY OF SENTIMENT, A, 1038. 

= THE BEARD OF BucHANAN, 


Unionists, the, discontent in the ranks 
of, 448—policy of progress of, 450— 
difference between policy of, and 
socialism, 451. 

UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF HISTORY, AN: 
THE STRUGGLE FOR Borav, 605 

Urse, Rusricus 1, 974. 

VAGABOND Poet, A, 402. 

Verdun, life of prisoners of war at, 934 
et seq.—escape from, 936 et seq.— 
prisoners captured and sent back to, 
942—visit of Buonaparte to, 951. 

VILLAGE SEMIRAMIS, A, 835. 
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Virginia city, life of mining population 
in, 741. 

Walpole, Horace, ‘Reminiscences of 
the Courts of George the First and 
Second’ by, 78 e¢ seq. 

Waran Valley, services of the Gurkha 
Scouts in expedition to the, 809 e¢ 
seq. 

Washoe mountain - range, the, 735— 
mining camps at, 737—revival of min- 
ing industry at, 743. 

Waterloo, reminiscences of the battle of, 
466 et seq., 472. 

WEI-HAI-WEI: ITs VALUE AS A NAVAL 
Station, 1069. 

Wei-hai-wei, lease of, to Great Britain, 
1069—value of, as a naval depot, 1073 
—construction of a defensible har- 
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Three Notable Articles on Finland. 








1. Russia in F inland. By Dr. J. N. Reuter, of the University of 
4 Helsingfors. Nineteenth Century, May. 


' -~ The significance of the complete absorption of Finland 
by Russia; the triumph of the autocratic principles of the 
East over the constitutional methods of the West ; Finland 
and Russia; the Finnish people and their institutions. 


2. Finland and the Czar. By Professor Edward Westermarck. 








Contemporary Review, May. 


A touching and patriotic statement of the real relation 
__ between Russia and Finland; the Finnish people and their 
* masters; the future policy of the Finns. 


eae 








* Finland and the Tsar. ByR. Nisbet Bain. Fortnightly 
 ~—Review, May. 
A plain statement of the true situation by one who is 


| neither a Russophole nor a Fennoman, but a dilligent 
_ Student of the history of Russia. 


Price, 40 Gents, post paid. 


[.FONARKD SCOTT PUBLICATION Ce. 
7 S&® 9 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
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Pioneering in Klondike 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD 


HE first portion of a remarkable 

narration of adventure of exploration 
on the Klondike is printed in Black= 
wood’s [lagazine for May. This 
dramatic chronicle begins with the start ; 
carries the reader to Finnigan’s Point, 
describes the ascent of the Chilcoot, and 
the journey from Crater Lake to Lin- 
derman ; tells how a boat was unex- 
pectedly purchased on the Yukon; 
brings the travelers to Bennett Lake 
and thence northward. A thrilling tale 


of unexpected experiences graphically 
told. 
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THER contributions to the May 
BLacKWoopD: 


THE GURKHA Scouts; LIKE TO LIKE, conclusion, by 
G. S. Street; His Daisy, by W. H. H.; A VILLAGE 
SEMIRAMIS ; THE ORIGIN OF ‘‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ;” 
ADMIRAL SiR W. MEnDs, Fifty-five Years of Naval 
Service ; A ForGoTTON PuRITAN CoLony; A MASQUE- 
RADER, by Christian Burke ; AN IRISH BosWELL ; CuT- 
rin’ RusHEs, by Moira O'Neill; THe RECORD OF A 
LirE; THe LOOKER-ON; GERMANY’S INFLUENCE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Price 30 cents per copy ; $3.00 per year. 


LEONARD Scotr Pus ticaTion Co., 


7 and g Warren Street, New York. 
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A GROUP OF .. 





REMINISCENCES 





Of Lady Byron. Very little has been published concern- 
ing the great poet’s widow, though a remarkable person. 
Mrs. Alexander Ross brings together, in a paper in the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, for April, a group of inter- 


esting incidents concerning Lady Byron. 


Of Meissonier. By the celebrated Russian painter Vassili 
Verestchagin. Some character-talk of one artist to another ; 


an intimate glance at the thought and heart of Meissonier ; 





a charming paper, with some fresh anecdotes of the famous 
Parisian. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for May. 





Of Admiral Sir William Robert Mends. The 
naval officer who moved the French and British armies 
from Varna to the Crimea in 1854: organizer and director 
for twenty years of the transport Department of the British 
Admiralty ; a naval life from 1827 to 1883, and its inci- 
dents. BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for May. 


@f Balzac. An estimate and an appreciation ; how Rodin 
alone has completely understood Balzac ; the life of Balzac ; 
its labor ; its difficulties ; its rewards. A sympathetic esti 
mate of the great writer. G. Arthur Symons. In the 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for May. 
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‘For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
= ti FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


nas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
) MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
| DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 

FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHS the CHILD, 
| SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
} CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind, 


| TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 





Camoa and its Troubles 








The true story of the latest 
crisis in Samoa and the events 
that led to it, by a trained un- 
biased and careful observer. 
Mr. John George Leigh, who 
writes with special authority 
on Samva and its people, 
brings out the important part 
taken by Chief Justice Cuam- 
BERS in the recent difficulty, as 
well as the responsibility of 
the American, English and 
German _ governments. A 
timely paper on an important 
subject. In the May num- 
ber of 


Fortnightly Review. 














Two Valuable Papers 
on Organized Activity © 














| 

|| Institute Organisation; the Plan and Scope 
of the Brooklyn Institute and its appli- 
cation to other cities, 


BARR FERREE, 


President of the Department of Architecture 
of the Brooklyn Institutee/ Arts and 
Sciences; Secretary of the National 
Seulpture Society, etc. 





The Popular Lecture as an Educator. Re- 
printed from Zducation. By the same 
author. 





Price, 25 cents each. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 
7 and 9 Warren Street, New York. 


[.ondon and Pekin 











The great capitals of the East 
and the West ; their distinctive 
characters and contrasts; their 
people, customs, buildings ; 
how the East differs from the 
West as shown in the two chief 
cities. An instructive article, 
entertainingly written and of 
special timely import. ARcuI- 
BALD LITTLE in the June num- 


ber of the 


Fortnightly Review. 
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Deposits. CAPITAL $1,000,000. Trusts. 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $520,000 

















FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. WILLIAM F. NOw . H, Treasurer. 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 





THE REAL Estate Trust CoripANy 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS. 








DIRECTORS. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, GEORGE PHILLER, R DALE BENSON, 
CHARLES W. HENRY, JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN, WILLIAM A. PATTON, 
JOHN F. BETZ, WILLIAM W. PORTER, S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 
EOWARD P. BORDEN, JOHN H. CONVERSE, SAMUEL F. HOUSTON. 


GEORGE JUNKIN, SOLICITOR. 
Real Estate. Safe Deposit. 
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and Trust 6. ame 


Makes people live 


4 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
after they are dead. 
‘, 
Attention Duty done has the same eftect with 1 
eee rae this difference: it is within your reach. 
Is directed to the new Instal- You can live during all the lives of 
ment-Annuity Policy of the your children and their children’s chil- @ 
Provident which provides a dren, through suitable insurance on_ § 
our life. - 
fixed income for twenty years, rm es } 
sill Chk de cntimesinn Of ten Not as costly or troublesome as the 
7 average of other investments. a 
income to the widow for the r 


balance of her life, if she Full information free. 


should survive the instalment Address, fl 
period of twenty years. 


enn Mutual Life 


In everything that makes Life Insurance 921 Chestnut Street 
perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and : 7 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provi- Philadelphia, Pa. 
dent is unsurpassed, 
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Delicious 


— Biscuit 
are made with Royal Baking Powder, and 
are the most appetizing, healthful and 
nutritious of foods. 

Hot biscuit made with impure and 
adulterated baking powder are neither 
appetizing nor wholesome. 

It all depends upon the baking pow- 
der, 

Take every care to have your bis- 
cuit made with Royal, which is a pure 


cream of tartar baking powder, if you 
would avoid indigestion. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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The Event of the Century 
The World’s Peace Conference 





The Twentieth Century Peacemakers. 
By Hon. ALBION W. TouRGEE. Con- 
temporary Review, June. 


The Declaration of Paris. By J. G. 
MuTCHER, M.P. Fortnightly Review, 
June. 


The Approaching Conference. By the 
Rt, Hon. LEONARD CourTNEy, M.P. 
Contemporary Review, May. 


The Hypocrisies of the Peace Confer- 
ence. By Sipney Low. Minmteenth 
Century, May. 


The Vanishing of Universal Peace. By 
‘*DrpLomatTicus.” . Fortnightly Review, 
May, 


Towards Universal Peace. Westminster 
Review, April. 


The Present Peace Demonstrations. By 
V. SCHERTKOFF. Fortnightly Review, 
April. 


The Natural Decline of Warfare. By 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. WJineteenth 
Century, April. 


The Ethics of War. By the Rev, Father 
RYDER. Nineteenth Century, May. 


The Peace Movement. Westminster Re- 
view, February. 


Some Plain Words about the Tsar’s new 
Gospel of Peace. Nineteenth Century, 
February. 


Price, each, post paid, 40 cents. 


LEONARD SCOTT 
PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


7 and 9 Warren Street. 
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(CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


* It is entitled te the literary right of way.” 
Rev. Thomas 8. Hubert, Cleveland, Tenn. 


MAGAZINE which, not by mere lists or 

breif notices only, but by abundant and 

ample extracts from the best that is going, 
keeps within its readers’view t he whole cur- 
rent of literature; both the literature of the 
hour and that of the deeper tide of enduring 
authorship. 

It is devoted to imaginative literature, but 
the literature of information as well; the current 
literature of the sciences, the arts, the indus- 
tries, and the home and family. 

Current Literature draws from all sources, 
ephemeral and standard. home and foreign, 
not overlooking that unceasing product of the 
daily press, which is an important voice of the 
times. and which, when culled from the mass 
ot ephemeral matter accompanying it, justly 
deserves a medium of public presentation, less 
limited and less perishable than the daily news- 


aper, 
‘ Phat is what Current Literature is designed 
todo. Subscribe to it—§3 a year. 

Current Literature. now in its oth year, 
should be on every literary table.-.We will 
send asample copy to any address :f this ad- 
vertisement is mentioned. Utherwise enclose 
25 cents for the current number. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
Bryant Bidc., 65 Liberty St., N. ¥. 





SCHOOLS. 





Cauirornia, BERKELEY. 

Miss Head’s School for Girls, Special care for 
health of girls. Gymnasium and outdoor games, 
Cheerful family life. Certificate admits to University 
of California and Vassar College. 





ILusnors, CuH1caGo, 1060 N. Halsted Street. 

fhe McCormick Theological Seminary opens 
Thursday, Sept. 24. Term continues seven months. 
Nine instructors. Fine equipment . and” ample 
accommodations. For Catalogue address **Faculty.”’ 





ILuino1s, Uppsr ALTON. 

Shurtleff Colleye. (Founded in 1827.) The 
Oldest College in the West. Delightful location. A 
high standard of scholarship. Excellent library and 
laboratories. Austin K. pe Bois, Ph. D., President. 





| Micaican, Outver. 

Olivet Uollege. For both sexes. Three college 
courses. Normal and preparatory departments. Also 
conservatory of music. For catalogues address 
A. L. Lege Sec’y. 





(Alumnus of University of Va.) 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

Theo Seminuru Reformed (Dutch) 
Chureh, (Founded 1784.) Five professors. Tuition, 
furnished rooms, fuel, light, use of gymnasium and 
library (43.000 vols.) free. Open to students of any 
| denomination. Address, 

Rev. J. P. Starve, Secretary. 
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A Practical 
Business-like 
Typewriter. 


The writing is always 


Saved 
in sight, the align- 


: ment perfect, has the 
universal keyboard, and its durability does 


4() 


away entirely with the expense of repairs and 
adjustment necessary with other machines. 
Made by a reliable concern which shares its 
profits with the purchaser, and employing no 
middlemen, thereby making it possible to sell, 
this high-grade typewriter for only $60. “. 





WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER NO. 2. 


TO CONVINCE YOU we offerto send 
a machine on ten days’ trial—paying ex- 
pressage both ways and refunding your 
money if after using it the Wellington No. 2 
is not found satisfactory in every particular. ¢ 





We mean what we say: 


IT COSTS NOTHING 
TO TRY IT. 


Descriptive Catalog Free. 

The Williams Mfg.Co. 

4 Box No. 36. Lrp. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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‘Lppewritere 
Best inthe World. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET WHICH 
EXPLAINS EVERYTHING» 


DVPLEXWEWETT TYPEWRITER Go, 
608 LOCUST ST. DES MOINES,IA, 














Literary 





Workers 





Can greatly facilitate their labors by 
employing a Typewriter. We have been 
established since 1881, and as we sell all 
makes, this long experience enables us to 
advise you which machine to buy without 
bias. 


Standard Typewriters, $20 to $40, guar- 
anteed; shipped subject to examination, 


Machines Bought, Exchanged and Rented; 
Desks and Supplies at Wholesale Prices. 


Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Telephone: 5389 CorTLanprT. 





AUS 


PES 


Install. $5 { 
SO QQ mecwarren <2 
The Commercial Visible Typewrit 


is more than a $100 machine, as it excels any one of the $ 
machines and in fact all of them combined. 


Of the 12 Known 
$100 Machines only 
1 is really portable. 
2 can show simplicity. 
5 partial visible writing. 
3 interchange ribbons, 
3 write on ruled lines. 
4 do good ink ruling. 
9 indicate the letter. 
8 have a light touch. 
1 fitted for languages. 
2 auto. paper control. 
I paragraph indicator. 
1 permanent alignment. 
6 partial manf’ld al’nmt. 300 
11 do good manifolding. | 


|THE COMMERCIAL 
| VISIBLE TYPEWRITe 


has all these and many other feat 
besides a dozen no other machine 


| VISIBLE WRITING 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOAI 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE F 

Agents wanted in unoccupied territo 


COMMERCIAL VISIBLE TYPEWRITE 
Broadway, New York Ci 
Rooms 270 to 319 
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The Ritualistic Agitation. 


“A more burning question at this moment than fetissriadiom 
on the fortunes of English liberalism, is the crisis aroused by 
the Romanizing influences in the Church of England.”—Special 
cable correspondence of the Mew York Evening Post. 





The.“ Lawless” Clergy of this Charch and Realm. By ‘Six Grorce ArrHt'R, 
Bart, Nineteenth Century, April. 


Lawlessness in the Church. Fortnightly Review, April. 
The Revolt of the Clergy. By a Conservative. Contemporary Review, March, 
' Lesson from the Mass, By the Rev. JosepH Foxiey, Contemporary Review, February. 





The Nation and the Ritualists, By the Rev. Dr. J. GUINNESS RoErs, Mincieenth . 


Century, March. 
The Crisis in the Church. By R. Boswortu Smitu, Nineteenth Century, March. 


The Present Crisis in the Church of England. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
Hauirax, Ninéteenth Century, February. 


Bitualism and Disestablishment, By Grorcr W. E, Russei., Wineteenth Century, 
February. 


Ceremonialism vs. Experimental Religion. By J. Guinness Rocsrs, D.D., Con- 
temporary Review, February. 


Sacerdotalism. By Franois PEEK, Contemporary Review, January. 
An Agnostic on the Church Question. Westmgpster Review, January. 


The Archbishop's Charge. The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. By Professor James 
Orr, Contemporary Review, December. 


Does the Church of England teach anything? By W. H: Mauock, Nineteenth 
Century, December. 


Confession. By the Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN, Vineteenth Century, December. 


What is Ritualism. By the Right Rev. BisHop Barry, Contemporary Review, 
November. . 


Church Defence. By J. Horace RouND, Contemporary Review, November. 


A Plea for a Free Church of England. By Dup.usy S. A. Crospy, Westminster 
Review, December. 


The Ritualist Conspiracy. By Lapy Wimsorne, Nineteenth Century, October. 


The Dangers of Ritualism. By Giovanni DALLA VECCHIA, Westminster Review, 
September. 


Apostolical Succession. By Vernon Bartietr, Tutor of Mansfield College, Oxford ; 
and A, J. Cartyiez, Chaplain and Tutor of University College, Oxford, Contem- 
porary Review, August. 

Is the Evangelicanism Declining? By Rev. J. Guinngss Rocers, D.D., Contem- 
porary Review, June. 


The Catholicism of the British Army. By Capt. Pumip Trevor, Vineicenth 
Century, June. 


PRICE, POST PAID, 40 CENTS EACH, 











Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
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